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Exclusive: 


__ Masterpiece archives were tampered with to give fakes a ‘rear history 

Frauds throw art world into chaos 


jap MOVES 

One of the biggest ever frauds 
in- contemporary art, which 
threatens to seriously under- 
mine the international art mar- 
ket has been uncovered by 
Scotland Yard. 

v The investigation centres on 
■ the Thte Gallery in London 
following allegations that its 
archives were tampered with in 
order to authenticate forged 
paintings by modem masters. 
J Scotland Yard has already 
made several arrests during the 


investigation, which began sev- 
eral months ago and involves 
works by, amongst others, Ben 
Nicholson and GiacommettL 
“We can confirm that our 
Arts and Antiques Focus Unit, 
which is part of our Specialist 
Operations Organised Crime 
Group is conducting an ongo- 
ing investigation relating to 
records kept in the Thte 
Gallery.” a Scotland Yard 
spokeswoman said .yesterday. 
Police would not comment fur- 
ther, saying that the investiga- 
tion was at a “sensitive” stage. 


The fraud, thought to stretch 
back over five years, appears to 
have been operated by a num- 
ber of people. One creates a 
painting, and a second visits an 
archive and alters or adds to in- 
formation in the artist’s file so 
that the new wade appears to be 
authentic. 

A third person, the “dealer” 
is then able to sell the work as 
genuine, telling the buyer that 
it can be authenticated at a rep- 
utable archive source. Police 
fear that the same technique is 
being employed in numerous 


other galleries, involving other 
artists' work. 

It has been discovered that 
catalogues, widely used in the 
art world as the authoritative 
guide loan artist’s work, are said 
to include references to the 
foiged artworks, giving them 

false credibility. 

Those arrested have been re- 
leased on police bad, pending 
further inquiries. They are not 
thought to be related to the art 
galleries concerned, none of 
which have been implicated in 
the inquiries. 


The investigation is thought 
to have been triggered when 
a London-based art dealer 
bought a watercolour painting 
by British artist Ben Nicholson 
for £18,000 “in rood faith" - 
that is without official records 
to authenticate it. 

The dealer went to the Thte 
archives to check the work’s his- 
tory, and discovered it was a 
forgery. A number of alter- 
ations to the Tate's archive of 
Nicholson material, in order to 
validate the new, forged works 
of art, were later discovered. 


AD the ftwged works were de- 
scribed by one source as having 
“an extremely strong prove- 
nance” (authenticated histo- 
ry), which is why the fraud 
went undetected for so long. 

“I have seen Nicholson paint- 
ings over the years which at first 
1 accepted in good faith bin then 
I came to realise something was 
wrong," said one expert. He 
added that if a work seemed a 
little “off”, in some cases experts 
would assume that “the artist 
had had a bad day". 

A spokesman for the Thte 


Gallery yesterday confirmed 
that the investigation was tak- 
ing place, but refused to com- 
ment. “It is ongoing and we're 
co-operating ," he said. 

During the course of its in- 
vestigations, Scotland Yard's 
Arts and Antiques Squad is said 
to have been searching for one 
man in particular, who is be- 
lieved to have been using the 
pseudonym “John". 

The Tine's archives are avail- 
able to the public by appoint- 
ment and are widely used by 
students and dealers attempting 


to authenticate or trace the 
history of works of art. 

Staff at the Arts Council, 
which also holds an extensive 
archive of British art. are also 
believed to be amongst those 
questioned by police to deter- 
mine whether they have been 
approached hy the man. 

Pamela Griffin, who manages 
the Arts Council archive, said 
she knew nothing about the in- 
quiry and added that all files 
were given out individually and 
only available to be studied 
under supervision. 




fear of 
rabies back 
to Britain 


MGRSf 


NICHOLAS SCHOON 

Environment Correspondent 

Two women are receiving rabies- 
prevention treatment tins week- 
end after being nipped by a bat 
which is very likely to have car- 
ried the disease. 

Ministers said lest night that 
there was no cause for alarm af- 
ter the discovery of the animal 
in Newhaven, East Sussex. But 
the Government advised peo- 
ple to avoid handling sick bats 
and to see a doctor immediately 
if bitten by one. , 

The tiny, fairly rare Dauben- 
lons bat, "weighing just eight 
grams, was found hanging on a 
house wall: distressed and un- 
able to fly it attempted to bite 
anyone who tried to handle it 

The bat, which has since 
been put down, is highly likely 
to have come from the conti- 
nent where bat rabies is wide- 
spread in several countries. 
The flying mammals are known 
to cross the Channel and North 
Sea on the wing but this one 
could have arrived on a ship. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food has organ- 
ised a search for a colony or oth- 
er individuals of the . same 
species but has not found any 
veL Nor is it likely to, for there 
appears to be little suitable 
habitat in the area. The species 
hunts for insects aver fresh wa- 
ter and roofs, under bridges and 
in other cool, damp places. 


u< We have no evidence that 
this was anything other than an 
isolated case," Tbny Baldly, 
Agriculture minister, said: 

In Europe there have been 
only two probable known cas- 
es of people having died from 
rabies contracted from bats. 
The most recentinvolved a 30- 
year-old Finnish teacher who 
had handled bats around Eu- 
rope. In 1985 he developed 
classic rabies symptoms - 


and great excitability and 1 

The two women in 
Newhaven received small nips 
rather than deep bites. The 
MAFF declined to name them, 
but one is a volunteer with a bat 
conservation group who was 
caDed to see the ride animal, and 
the other was helping her. 

The dead animal was sent to 
the MAFFs central veterinary 
laboratory at Wsybridgp, Surrey, 
early this week. An initial anti- 
body lest indicated that it had 
the virus. Three further sets of 
tests are now being carried out 
and it will take three weeks un- 
til rabies is confirmed. 

The two women are receiv- 
ing injections which should en- 
able them to fight off the virus 
if it has entered their bodies. Ju- 
dith Hilton, a senior medical of- 
ficer with the Department of 
Health, said the prognosis with 
modem anti-rabies treatments 
was excellent provided it began 
very soon after the bite. 



Ho* 

Fast Let’s not get in a froth about la rage 


SARAH HELM 

Brussels 

“The bats could be interesting 
for the UK," said Professor 
Pierre Sureau, when I met him 
a decade ago at the Institul Pas- 
teur in Paris. The professor 
made his prophetic statement 
with distinct glint in his eye. He 
knew then Britain’s rabies de- 
fences were threatened by bats. 

The bat-man 3t the Ministry 
of Agriculture knew it loo. Sur- 
rounded by bats in bottles, hats 
pinned on boards, bats on 
posters, he described Britain s 
multi-million pound pro- 
gramme of anti-rabies controls, 
and spoke of the need to mon- 
itor the passage of infected an- 
imals through the soon to be 
built Channel tunnel. 

Bul be admitted there was no 
way of slopping an infected bat 
flying across the Channel. “You 
can't be sure. TTiey do get 
blown of course," he said. 

Europeans have always 



Warning: Posters at Owtnc| 
ports higWight British fears 

laughed at Britain’s draconian 
anti-rabies regulations, and 
Britain’s rabies obsession has 
provided many a continental 
with a metaphor for Britain s 
fear and loathing of Europe- 
Yesterday, when they -heard 
Britain had identified a rabid 


bat, commission officials could 
not resist a laugh at Britain’s ex- 
pense. “Babies in Britain? I 
know there’s been' a lot of 
frothing in the mouth in the 
Commons of late,” said one of- 
ficial, who normally fields ques- 
tions on the beef ban. 

Ever since Fritz, a black and 

white terrier, went mad in Cam- 
beriey in 1969, sparking the first 
rabies emergency for 50 years, 
Britain has insisted on six 
iDOitfh quarantine for all pets ar- 
riving in Britain as well as in- 
stant vaccination on arrival. 
Yet, the feet is that no human 
rabies has been transmitted in 
Britain since 1902. 

Babies is virtually eradicated 
in animals in Western Europe, 
thanks tn concerted vaccination 

{tom^rhe* disease°wthin the 
£U for 22 years. Yet all around 
the British coast cats and dogs 
must linger in quarantine, while 
their owners pine away, spend- 
ing vast amounts cm the kennels. 


The British rules have caused 
havoc for the EU’s regulations 
on free movement. 

Rabies has had a strong po- 
litical symbolism in Britain and 
its appearance just at the time 
when the beef of Old England 
is being regarded on the conti- 
nent as a danger is a remarkable 
coincidence. British ministers 
have often cited rabies as the 
prime reason for refusing to 
agree on European proposals 
for relaxing frontier checks. 

When plans* were laid for 
building the Channel tunnel, 
Britain masted on numerous 
high-tech installations to ensure 
that rabid dogs or foxes did not 
slip across. Yet now, our de- 
fenses have been punctured by 
a single bat. 

Rabies symptoms in a human 
are horrendous, and include 






of water). A medical description 
I came across reacfrThe patient 
padte up a cup to drink, but even 
before the liquid has reached his 


Carrier; A Daubentons bat is 
believed to have had rabies 

lips his arm shakes and his 
body is contorted with violent 
spasms . . . Cries of alarm may 
te distorted and the voioe be- 
gins to sound like a bark.” 

But the fact is that although 
rabies does stiD kill hundreds of 
thousands of people every year, 
the deaths are almost all in Asia, 
Africa and South America. No- 
body on the continent of Eu- 
rope wants rabies in their midst 
either - which is why our Eu- 


ropean partners have launched 
their eradication programmes. 

The disease has been pushed 
back on the continent by killing 
stray dogs and by immunisation 
with a vaccine that was invent- 
ed by Louis Pasteur in Paris in 
1882. Fears that rabies might be 
on the march rose in Europe in 
the 1960s when the number of 
faxes escalated. 

Improved vaednatioa 
schemes have done the trick. 
According the European Com- 
mission the number of cases of 
rabies in animals in EU mem- 
ber states was reduced by 70 per 
cent between 1990 ana 1994. 
Possible spread of the disease 
from Eastern Europe, after the 
end of the Cold War, has been 
averted by stringent border 
monitoring and special vacci- 
nation along the borders. 

Bats were identified as pos- 
sible rabies carries several 
ago. and the European 
mission is now examining ways 
of controlling bat rabies too. 
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‘Revolution’ at BBC 

closure of its historic head-' 
quartets, Broadcasting House m 
Portland Place. 


Urban futures 

Cities of the developed and me . 
Third World are striving to 
find ways to improve the qual- 
ity of urban life tn the next 
centuiy. e ^ fU 
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Five held in 
hunt for IRA 
bombers 


JASON BENNETTO 
and ALAN MURDOCH 

Five men were being ques- 
tioned last night by anti-terrorist 
officers hunting the IRA unit re- 
sponsible for the bomb in Lon- 
don's Docklands which killed 
two people. 

The arrests, which are con- 
sidered a significant break- 
through, followed raids In 
London and South Armagh 
yesterday morning. Further ar- 
rests are expected soon. 

But in an ominous develop- 
ment yesterday qn Irish plain- 
clothes detective was shot dead 
and another critically wounded 
in what gardai believe was an 
IRA fund-raising robbery in 
the Limerick village of Adare. 
The IRA denied any involve- 
ment in the incident - its mem- 
bers have long been under 
orders not to fire at Irish secu- 
rity forces. 

The arrests of the five men 
in connection with the blast at 
South Quay in east London on 
9 February are understood to 
have been a result of informa- 


tion obtained from surveillance 
cameras and from witnesses. 

The men are being ques- 
tioned about the lorry bomb as 
well as a number of other ter- 
rorist attacks. This is expected 
to include the two Semtex 
bombs that were planted at 
the south side of Hammer- 
smith Bridge in west London in 
April. 

Four of the men were de- 
tained in South Armagh as 
Scotland Yard anti-terrorist of- 
ficers, supported by the RUC 
and the Army, searched farm 
outhouses near the village of 
Forkhili. The four were flown 
to London for questioning. 

The fifth man was arrested in 
Barking, east London under the 
Prevention of Terrorism AcL 

Irish police last night named 
the dead policeman as Gerry 
McCabe 54 from Bally longford, 
County Kerry, a lather of five. 
Ben O’Sullivan, 54 from Cork, 
who was also shot was taken to 
hospital in a critical condition 
with shoulder and ferial in- 
juries. 

Intense preparations, page 2 


If you sponsor Shomita, 



no one will have to 
sponsor her children 


Lnle Snomita is mst six years old and the only life 
she's known ts one ol hunger, poverty and disease Bui by 
the ume she has chHdren of her own. Hus could be a very 
diNaron story 

h could be one about families, about villagers wortung 
together lo ©am their own living. Aboui children who can 
read and write and have a future About a ccnnniy that 
can treat the sick and is tree tram fatal diseases And it e 
s. it Is because you care enough to sponsor a child 

In return, well keep you in touch with regular reports 
trwn Ou* lieW workers plus a photograph and messages 
tram the chJd you sponsor 

Please sponsor a child today With your help, we 
really can change the future. 

Please sponsor a child today. 
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Ulster peace process: Parties and governments in intense preparations for crucial opening 

Hopes and 
suspicions 
as talks 
draw near 


DAVID MCKTTTOICK 

Ireland Correspondent 

Northern Ireland parties and 
the British and Irish govern- 
ments will spend the weekend 
in intense preparations for 
Monday’s opening talks on the 
future of Northern Ireland and 
Anglo-Irish relations. 

Opinions vary on whether the 
talks will represent the Grst 
steps towaros a momentous 
new agreement, or whether 
they wul degenerate into ster- 
ile bickering and walkouts. 

The only near-certainty is 
that Sinn Fein will not he at the 
talks, since there appears no 
likelihood of the IRA declaring 
a new ceasefire in time. 

Although the absence of the 
republicans mean the talks will 
be more limited, some hope that 
they may nonetheless make 
useful progress. Others hope 
that a ceasefire will follow, al- 
lowing Sinn Fein to enter. 

The Irish government and the 
main nationalist party. John 
Hume’s SDLP. appear highly 
satisfied with the agenda and 
arrangements thrashed out dur- 
ing this week’s negotiations. 
Unionist politicians, by con- 
trast. haw been critical.’ 

The Rev Ian Paisley’s De- 
mocratic Unionists particular- 
ly attacked the important 
chairmanship role given to the 
former US Senator George 
MitchelL. Mr Paisley’s deputy. 
Peter Robinson MP, asked: 
“What degree of impartiality 
can Unionists expect from a 
Catholic Irish-Aruerican from 
the same stable as the 
Kennedy's? { 

There is expected to be ch«se 
argument over the agenda and 
over decommissioning of arms. 
Mr Robinson's criticisms of Mr 
Mitchell suggest the chairman- 
ship may also be raised. 

The republicans will he ob- 


serving whether the main 
Unionist leaders take as stem 
a line on the question of loyal- 
ist weaponry os they have on the 
issue of I RA de-commissioning. 

John Major yesterday 
brushed aside suggestions that 
the MP Terry Dicks was about 
to eliminate his Commons ma- 
jority by resigning the party whip 
over government policy on 
Northern Ireland. 

While party managers insist- 
ed that the immediate crisis over 
Mr Dicks had already been 
been averted the MP was said 
by colleagues to he considering 
the issue. Mr Dicks' complaints 
about Mr Mitchell's role has ex- 
posed pessimism over the out- 
come of the talks on the 
unionist wing of the Tory party 

Mr Major said in his' Hunt- 
ingdon constituency: *"1 think 
when Tim sees what’s hap- 
pening l he problem will fall 
awaj.'The peace talks are op. 
crating on the back of the 
Mitchell Report. Everyone 
agrees we will have to assert that 
they accept the Mitchell Report 
al the outset of discussions." 

Ministerial efforts to calm 
backbench unrest over the in- 
fluence Mr Mitchell will exer- 
cise were boosted yesterday 
when Andrew Hunter, chair- 
man of the Tory backbench 
committee on Northern Ireland, 
said that his own “fears and ap- 
prehensions" had proved 
“groundless" now that he had 
read the documents outlining 
the form of the talks. 

Bui another senior Tory back- 
bencher. Nicholas Budgen. said 
Mr Dicks was not alone in his 
views. "A general argument 
(hat Terry Dicks pul forward 
about resenting the interference 
of the Americans, and of being 
sceptical as to whether these 
talks can lead to any b lading so- 
lution. is a view which is wide- 
ly shared on the Tbrv benches." 



A police cordon at a house in east London yesterday, the scene of a pre-dawn arrest by anti-terrorist officers, in 
connection with the Docklands bombing. Four people were arrested in the IRA stronghold of South Armagh 


New guard 
takes power 


Maverick unit 
opposes peace 


DAVID McKTTTRICK 

The question posed by those 
who live in hope of another IRA 
ceasefire is the same posed by 
those journalists now playing the 
game of “hunt die aim coun- 
cil" - or. who calls the shots in 
the republican movement? 

Until a few years ago the an- 
swer was ciearcut: the IRA 
army council made the final de- 
cisions. Sitting aL the top of the 
republican movement, ap- 
pointed by an “executive" of ho- 
noured old-stagers, it arrogated 
the decision on who should 
live and who should die. 

It would keep an eye on gen- 
eral republican opinion, and 
would often consult with Sinn 
Fein before reaching decisions, 
but it called the shots. For one 
thing it was the controlling 
body of an army, and thus had 
the right 10 command. Ina more 
mystical sense it regarded itself 
as a kind of government in 
waiting, keeping the flame alive 
until Ireland could be united. 


Speculating as to who is on 
the army council has long held 
a fascination. As far back as 
1971 a British army general 
named five republicans as lead- 
ers of the IRA, including two 
relatives of Gerry Adams. 

In the intervening years many 
newspapers have tried to update 
the list, concentrating allega- 
tions on Joe Cahill, Martin 
McGuinness and, more re- 
cently, Gerry Kelly. What is 
striking, however, is how secu- 
rity sources are always so much 
less confident lhan journalists 
as to who exactly is on the army 
council and what precise posi- 
tions individuals occupy. 

The reality, as reflected in last 
week's strong election en- 
dorsement of the Adams ap- 
proach. is that the republican 
movement is becoming more 
and more above board; that the 
grassroots are opting for nego- 
tiation rather than warfare; and 
that it is coming to matter less 
and less who is behind the 
masks of the armv council. 


ALAN MURDOCH 

IRA units in south Munster who 
were last night blamed for the 
post office van raid in which a 
police officer was killed are un- 
derstood to have always been 
strongly opposed to the cease- 
fire. 

Gardai believe they enjoyed 
considerable autonomy within 
the organisation. They have 
long played a leading role in 
raising the estimated IR£5m it 
takes to run the IRA annually. 

Late last year Keny IRA 
leaders were reportedly repri- 
manded for moving weapons 
without approval. A senior IRA 
official was reportedly sent to 
impose discipline. Earlier this 
week security reports spoke of 
a sudden increase in the level 
of contacts between known 
IRA logistics personnel who 
were under surveillance. 

Munster IRA units were 
blamed for an abortive robbery 
in Charleviile. Co Cork, in De- 
cember. Two years ago at Kfl- 


mallock, 12 miles from Adare. 
they were blamed for another 
post office armed robbery. 

In the 1980s they carried out 
the then biggest-ever Irish cash 
robbery when they closed a 
road to traffic before robbing 
IRE500.000 from a security van. 

It emerged yesterday that 
only a month ago that the killed 
policeman, Gerry McCabe, had 
warned former justice minister 
and Limerick TD (MP) Des 
O’Malley of the serious securi- 
ty threat in the area during a 
three-day Anglo-Irish Inter Par- 
liamentary Group gathering. 

“I expressed surprise at the 
(high) level of security at the 
event. Gerry McCabe said it was 
a dangerous area and we can- 
not take any risks given," said 
Mr O’Malley. Garda McCabe 
was the 12th member of the 
Irish security forces to be killed 
since 1970. and the first to die 
on duty since 1985. 
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' d ’teTnBMEwho -TOtflitped .evarfingdiity. rede jyed sentenees 
: rangihgfrQmi20 Irouis'Mminunityservice to 30-montb jafl 
tent»wh'eri:they appe^^ before: Maidstone Crown Court «■: 
in KenEFbiH' o ther gangroembe rs Who had denied the - 
Jtharge idd^Were Iri^l^ moruh were alsdiburid guaty. ’: 
riRro oFlhisrn reeexved-nine-nKmi& and IS-rnontfi jail terms . - : 
‘ wh3e4hc reXMini^gtwo will besentedeedon 4July. ; j 


was' yesterday ordered to jfiK, 
lUoh, plusa .legalajsts.*/-: 
- Of ht feast £2nil over the desttimtion ty fire of a h 

\ pt^l^e'compaxty headquarteis bec^ise of a, “bad blunder" r.- 
by the ccrantyfire brigade. The High Court had ruled, in - r*- 
• March ihai tfteequricil was liable for damage la', ifre ’ 

Basingstoke headquarters of Digi^l Equipment Ltd,..: " .ir- 
desplte ar^unem that fud-briigaa&s owed no legaLduty to 
^owneis'df'buildidgs and were, 13ie the police, immune. 
frOrilbemg'sned as'a matter ofpiiblicpoljcy. _ 

^ It wasj believed fo'tw onfy-- tfje ^second judgment tube 
oblaiiied ^aHn^ a United lOngdom fireserviee for 
alleged-ne^igehce in the course Of its work. The xxxmcil js ’ 
fos^-teacretcr appeal and^ “stay" on. the damages order. #-• " 

^rtafoty Karpov made a good start to the defence his ■ . 

r\F5 &, ^(Iatemktiqaial Chess- Federation) world. . . - 

1 cbampioBstip, when inschaUedger, Gala Kamsky , resigned: .i.-- 
foefirst game after56 moves. The game had been. ' _ • 

. adjourned after seven hoars' piny bn Thursday and was due E-.-. 
to resuin e yesterday, but overriighl anah^is hadco nyinced . ft 
Ransky that his 'position was hopeless and he resigned . ' 
whbobi contimiing ^ay. : . . . ' . • : 4'. •' 

• TTt&hiatdi of 20 games, which is expected to last five • ; ' 
weeks, carries a. prize fond of aimostTlm- It is being ; played; 
m EBsta, the' capital of Kalmykia, a Russian republic an the < r ■ 
Caspian Sea. Both Karpov, 45, and Kamsky, 22, are V . . rx 

. curtentlyranked lower than^G^rry Kasparov., who fs ... _ _ 

champion offlierival Profe^ional Che» Association. The 

■ g-«. -- .V r M L- l , j . 



• broiawk^f^and lbrmer That's life p resente r 

cet^^ar hasdi^L Hqwas 56, M^viSrehip joined? ? 

That’s Life in 19/6 and stayedjyitb The show for eight years. 
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ACROSS 


DOWN 


I Woodland ffil 

4 Compassion (5) 

5 Prize 151 

9 Regular (7) 

10 Under dlsoisskin 1 25 1 

II Despicable (4) 

12 Surpass (31 

14 Persian fairy (41 

15 Reckless |4j 
IS Intimidate (3) 

21 Orient (4) 

23 Shifty (7) 

25 German port (7) 

26 Move (5) 

27 Twang 15) 

28 Scanr fo) 

SatatioD to ya te rd a r^ Concise Crossword: 

ACROSS I Sccac. 4 AiJ.-tS.-mb t lulI-uK cr. I! In-;.-!, II I ■ Mjjrnafi: 
15 GttiL I' VjtiI. f« SuuLv I! Ion. 1‘ Ikaiit. i" Alirm. I'MIrl.-n. J'Uni- 
his;. M bn.m..1r UdiL-r I n iWn*: I C jmi .'Vc.'I.n 1 tv id.- 0 Liy; nJ Slujy. 
n Dnunx * rhlier 14 Al»v In c Hn>. IS tilcally. Ji L-narrwu. -1 Scii>n. _* <• ijcV. 
C4 .AmK-t. tin pi'. > Apik-. 


1 Disturbance (6» 

2 .Attain ( 71 

3 Cruel (8) 

4 Frozen rain (4) 

5 Greek market-place (5 1 
fi Moderate to) 

7 Tranquil |51 
13 Introduelion (-S) 
lb Noisy party ("1 
1? pRHX*dure(M 
1*3 Balance (5) 

20 Stern (.6) 

22 Brazilian dunce (5) 

24 Replete (41 



Weather forecast 


NOON FORECAST 



[NHomeeaxtaadl 
i F Is artm AMr Brtwd, UtnUrtaB. 

WORL D WEATfgR nrrota. •JTXt.ti'V - -r- 
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TODAY'S FORECAST: Scotland 
i aunUno, M wUi 
In ttw wot and a 
brisk soutOmst wind. TM 
HoTtfMHn Was «M *et a mb td 
nmMM and kbowm wtth a 
gal) juuBmuiI wtod. H. Wsd 
«• Iw ■»—» fp at. » citt — d 
ihnwi slid a smlhwsst 
broezB. England and Wats* 
emu* stap riiy with ptanty of 
Ham anmtutHO comk 
braeza* oo nmqi coaato. 
OUTLOOK ran THE NEXT FEW 
DAYS: Swdfty «■ mo mown 
moving bouOi across norttem 
ffA at Urn country, tha south 
wU |ot somo voty um surr- 

iWno, hut with B— ilm y ww t lier 

In Omi Bouttwast. Mast parts w> 
«M a n* of maMw nd ahow 
on on Momtoy, wflti On bouBi- 
osst wy Mum. Oouf and rain 
wdl imead oast during Itmntoy, 
bat moM of tha rain wdl bo in 
the north. Wn rt ioad i y Should bo 
Aim wMb somo soohino. 
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London Poor 
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OuSook for Today 
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Out and about with AA Roadwatch 
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Go digital with Flare. 
Plus 50 minutes of Free 


calls for 4 months. 




MOTOROLA 


GSM MODEL FLARE. 

+ Up to 17 hours 
standby-time 

♦ Up to 105 mins talk-time 
4 100 namefoumber 

memory 

♦ Complete with battery 
and rapid travel charger 

♦ Weight 215g 


VODAFONE PERS0NALW0RLD 


£3125 {gQ-fWn 
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FREE 50 mwutes 
J'aiic per mont h 

tALLOFOR 4 MObFTHS 




* FRE CALLS- 50 miraites per 
month in June, Jujy, August 


• ONE SECOND BILUNG - you only 
pay for the aartime you use 

• FREE ACCESSORIES - in-car 


together worth over £55 

BEST COVERAGE - witfj digital 
call clarity and secure 
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Cellphones 


GUARANTEED PEACE Of miho r . 
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* Changing face of — ' H6WS 

RadlCa 1 ' ell oKT . Programme mate " atB " n g House white Radio loses independent status 

SJSli S Bllf8 final victory 


SSSST"” 

ihl^ e BBc yesterday unveiled 
ff e ™ost radical reorganisa- 
ooq m its 75-year hisfoiy, in a 

™ove that confirmed the uiti- \ynj ““ u “'Vision, is 

mate victory of. John Birt’s BK: ^ head 

wxMgemeat revolution, and b^T lfelevis,on and, like Mr 
the final defeat of the corpora. l JP™ w *° b£ deW 

trons retreating old guaff httie interest in radfo 

001 S£ 

^ Ho use m Pbrtland P ia!L ^JJ^outnght was swept aside 
central Lot don, would finally be £??“*’ he confirmed 

i^KdS; sesSSSSc- 

SSSSSKBS VmFSVsr* 

pporer sister to flash BBC 7feif*_ 

3K* b »-s 


From early next year, BH, as 
and outsiders 
** home to “suits’’ 

tne^ bnreaucratic “Birtians/ 


fortfiedigtef^ K nSUp " 

5 s 2‘ J££ '£E 

pay-television channels, a 24- 
er^i'^ Service and odt- 


DDrvS “ , ’7 fcW UDL 

- “7, •'“‘-utniue "Batians,” ft ,-^ > radl0 operations. 

A J5P* * e ma *ers of such pro- fioi jfr RV 1 lQgicaI move 
firamnuts as Radio 4"s Today foSJL *£,.2“?® P^ous re 
— . ivaa y mnns-windi featured cost-cm 

One. stnenmKmu. - > 


a — « xvaoio 4"s Toddy 
P^gramme are to be banished 
to die souiess expanse of White 
Ci5j.n1 west London. 

That much had been known 
tor some months. Worse, for 
toXKewfaohold the traditions of 
BBC Radio dear, the reorgan - 
nation unveiled yesterday^] 
see the wireless operations 


producers to 
choose whether to contract out- 
bade or internal services when 
jtey ^made their programmes. In 
toe current round, another 20 
per cent b meant to come out 
of production costs. 

- ^ assumed his 


111c wireless operations Mr Ri7a 

compktefy subsumed under a rolefoi^ S}.F“ d ** 

new streamlinecT and effi- rMmJ, ■ Sa J d ? ecor P orate 
aent management structure 22”^ been con- 
m the final chapter of Mr Birt's ^^Pjatod as ear ty as 1 993, but 
modernisation drive. WthnSi 88 5°°- r ? dicaJ a step- 

TiMb^I .. With dlPltal televkann 




logeiner ail 
production — television, radio 
and multimedia — and sepa- 
rating it from scheduling and 

(YWTlmiCCTAm’niv «•*,« .• 


The radical shake-up at the 
BBC will inevitably result in a 
diminution of quality radio 
programming, according to the 
former head of the World 
Service. 

John Tusa, now managing 
director of the Barbican Cen- 
tre. London, said the restruc- 
turing of the corporation will 

involve, mnrp Kn».. 


production. „ «.uid iu uc n 

"«^skss. 

SSS 5 "® 

tujiDg 01 me corporation will making t^TfiunTS 1 ^ L he ai,nounc emcni 

involve more bureaucracy n I . Uunj£ 1116 P ro ' lhai Michael Green would 

Which is likely to reduce re- fSlfofito Irave , the BBC »ncc he h£ 

sasssiLKL.-^ 


gEBg-Ssggg gBSSa |l£=5gg SESsa 

* ‘ — — 


mat we could production powerhouse.-^ 

Stubbs’s equine masterpiece puts 

animal nassfnn fnfr» fho 


. 1* would not be the first 
bme - 11 is understood that Liz 
Ktryan resigned in February, as 
managing direcior of BBC 
Radio, aware ihai the radical 
reorganisation was on its wav. 
Other key BBC executives have . 
recently quit the corporation: 
the head of light entertainment, i 
David Lidduncnt. and Nick I 
Elliott, head of drama series. 

Charles Demon, who as head 
of drama oversaw the adaptation 
of Pride and Prejudice, said that 
die “Orwellian" regime under 
John Birt had undermined 
his ability to make good 
programmes. 



The most powerful and valuable 
thoroughbred in Britain will 
not be going into the stalls for 
today's Derby at Epsom. In- 
stead, he will be found rearing 
up on his hind quarters in 
Room 34 of the National 
GaHeiy. 

The name of the riderless 
horse with the uu tameable look 
in his eye is WhistlqackeL He 
was sired by Mogul, the Godob 
phin Arabian, out of a mare by 

Sweepstakes; he was owned by 
the Second Marquess of Rock- 
ingham, for whom he won a 
small fortune in prize money; 
and he was made immortal by 
George Stubbs. 

Whisdejacket was painted in 
1767 for 40 guineas. Worth 
rather more than that these 
days, the picture is one of the 
masterpieces not merely of 
British art but of world pain*, 
mg. Its arrival at the National 
Galleiy - placed there on in- 
definite loan by a descendant of 
the aristocrat who commis- 
sioned it - constitutes one of die 
most thrilling additions to the 
^public art of this country, 
rl There was palpable excite- 
ment inside the museum as the 
hugs work was hosted on to die 
wall by two muscular but infi- 
nitely gen Ue picture-handlers 
wearing white gloves. As the 
great pictures always do, 
W'histlejacket immediately made 
its presence fell on the other 
works around it. 

Hung alongside a line of el- 
egant Grand Maimer Augustan 
portraits — including Sir Joshua 
Reynolds' portrait of Lord 
Heathfield. Governor of Gibral- 
tar, and Thomas Gainsbor- 
ough’s portrait of Mr and Mrs 
Hallett, otherwise known as 
The Morning Walk - this great 
brute of a work muscled In in 
no uncertain terms, 
its almost intimidating effect 


‘WhistJejacket' is a feast for the eyes 
writes Andrew Graham-Dbcon 



was summed up by one of the 
ofth 


Photograph: Private collection 


the Whig view of history incarr 
nate, an eloquent symbol of the 
British nation state as aricm mitc 
such as Rockingham liked to 
idealise it - proud and free, hav- 
ing unseated the absolutist 
monarchy once and for ail. 
Compare Whisdejacket with 

- . -. -jr- — the National Gallery's other, 

originally commis- earlier great equestrian portrait 
1 equestrian portrait Charles I on Horseback, in 
but the Mar- Room 21- and you have the be- 
fore and after of British con- 
stitutional history in front of 
yonr very eyes. Charles's steed 
stands obediently sriH beneath 
his h^h and mighty burden, but 
wil] ever saddle 


first members of the public to 
see it in its new setting. A 10- 
year-old boy bounced mto the 
room, looked up at Stubbs’s 
horse, stopped dead, stared for 
several seconds and then, with 
reverence, murmured; u Cor”. 

According to legend, Whistie- 
jacket was 1 
skmed as an 
of George H, but 
quess of Rockingham subse- 
quently decided that he was 
insufficiently fond of the 
memrehy to go ttaoogb with ins 
original plan and ordered 
Stubbs to leave out the King 
Stubbs’s spirited charger is 


no 


exate the monarchy, Stubbs’s 
picture says - but we will nev- 
er let them hold the reins of 
power again. 

Bnt the greatness of the pio- 
ture lies not in its historical 
meanings, but in what Stubbs 
himself made of his unusual 
commission. His patron insist- 
ed not only that be leave out the 

Kfog, but also that he leave the 
“Aground unpainted. What to 

mwiy other artists would have 

peen an impossibly meagre sub- 
ject was, to Stubbs, a chance to 
00m everything except the bare 
essentials. 

Our attention is compelled by 
the bulk and daunting power of 
this incomparably painted ani- 
maL This lends the picture a 
whiff of scientific inquiry, the 
horse isolated as one migh t a 
specimen. But, pulling against 
mal, there is the sheer fife of the 
horse. Stubbs’s picture is an em- 
blematic compression of animal 
energy itself. 

Stubbs had been to Rome in 
his youth and he surely in ten d- 
ed his picture, so like a Aar-re- 
hef m effect, to evoke Greco- 
Koman grandeur and monu- 
mentally. But the picture looks 
forward as well as back. 

. prefigures the horse paint- 
mgs of Gericauh (see the Na- 
tional GaDeiy's Horse Fligftlened 
ty Lightning, Room 41, which is 
deeply indebted to Stubbs), of 
Delacroix and of Picasso. 

It was Stubbs who showed all 
those painters that to paint an- 
imals can be a way of grasping 
aspects of the human predica- 
ment that had seemed beyond 
the reach of art 
As Robert Hughes has 
tellingly written, the eventual 
progeny of the Stubbs horee 
would be “the horse in Guerni- 
ca, thrusting its outraged neck 
towards the indifferent sky of 
the twentieth century”. 


CLARE GARNER yesterday; “I have asked these 

businesses to drop unfair terms. 
Nine out of 10 of the countzy’s If they do not, I may have to 
fading mobile phone suppliers seek an injunction to prevent 
require consumers to sign con- the use of such terms in the fu- 
tracts that are unfair, uruaiel- tore. The sot of terms lam con- 
ugible and tittered with sneaky cemed about are those which 
small print, the Office of Fair unduly weight the contract 
uading announced yesterday, against the consumer and in 
Orange. Vbdaphone, Cell- favour of the business. 


contracts ‘unfair’ 


fwajvuvub, 

Mercury, Astec Commu 
gjgions, British Telecom, The 
Phone Company, Mo- 
TM-co, and UniqueAir, 
afl been threatened with 
P°i?iWe legal action unless they 
1 ®wwe"tfieir contracts. 

Jo “» Britteeman, direcior- 
geueraj of fair trading, said 


“They could, for instance, be 
in small print or exclude a com- 
pany for responsibility for what 
its representatives say." 

Some contractsconimn up to 
1(H) clauses which few con- 
sumers would understand. 
Contracts should contain “no 
‘hidden’ terms”, and the terms 


in small print should not be in 

print much smaller than is used 
m any other documents 
intended to be read and un- 
derstood, said Mr Bridgeman. 

He smd he was unhappy with 
some contract terms, of which 
each company was guilty of at 
least one. These included the 
length of time consumers were 
tied into the contract, the lack 
of a ‘'cooling off" period once 
the contract was signed, the fees 
payable for disconnecting from 
a service and the absence of a 
full cash price alternative to the 
price of a subsidised handset. 

The industry regulator, QfieL 
which receives around 4,000 


com plaint s and queries earfr 
year from customers with mo- 
bile phones, supported the 
OFT’s action. Don Cruick- 
shank, OfteFs director-general 
of telecommunications, said: 
“The sin^e higgest area of con- 
cern to these customers is the 
terms included in contracts." 

Vodaphone caters for 25 
million of the UK’s 55 million 
mobile phone subscribers. A 
spokesman explained why it 
had 12-month contracts. “The 
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the operatom, . . A customer can 
buy a phone on the high street 
for £25 that probably cost £250 
from the manufacturers.’’ 


ff you'd Ifce to know more about our mjque wtekw 1 

WHAT LITT1 F to a cm A a " heJackDa ^ Dlstitey ' ^ 

&> s ton-fee), he built iL distillery 
alongside. Of course, that meant sharing the 

property with a few ducks. But to have a source of 
wa £ . * nrasutd, we’ve always been glTdTo 

Stop for friends who value it as much as we do. 


— JACK_DANIELS_TENn¥ssEE WHKitbv 
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Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 


(( 


The difference 

between a 


little money and 


no money is 
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99 



For more information about how to save 
as little as £50 per month with M&G either 
call us now on (0990) 600631 or write to: 
The M&G Group, Bristol BS38 7ET, 
or e-mail on hb@MandG.reply.Co.UK 

Issued by M&G Securities Ltd (regulated by IMRO and the Personal Investment Authority) 
M&G does not offer investment advice or make any recommendations about investments 
V\fe only market the packaged products and services of the M&G marketing group. 
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Tunnel vision 
puts car routes 
under London 


CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 

Transport Correspondent 

A faturistic scheme to build a 
series of road tunnels deep un- 
derneath London to take traf- 
fic off the surface has been given 

government backing for a fea- 
sibility study. 

Tbc plan involves building a 
series of double-decker tunnels 
40 to 50 metres below ground 
from the edge of London into 
the centre, where massive car 
parks would accommodate the 
vehicles and people would take 
lifts to the surface or directly 
onto public transport. 

As the tunnels would allow 
motorists to bypass London’s in- 
ner suburbs, the tunnels would 
be free-flowing, enabling very 
rapid journeys into the centre 
from where people could walk 
or take public transport. It is es- 
timated that traffic on key routes 
could be reduced by a fifth. 

The idea is the brainchild of 
an Imperial College Research 
Fellow, Gabriel Khoury, who 
first drew up the plans five 
years ago and has now received 
support from a number of ma- 


jor companies, including British 
Telecom, four engineering con- 
sultants and three contractors. 

So far preliminaiy work has 
cost £600,000 and the team hac 
obtained government support 
for part of the secoad stage of 
studies which will cost another 
£600,000. 

Only one section of the tun- 
nels, a route from the end of the 
M4 motorway in west London 
to Bladkfriais bridge, has been 
fully costed at an estimated 
£L3bn including financing 
costs. Because the tunnels 
would be so deep under Lon- 
don, Dr Khoury says they would 
not affect the foundations or 
other existing services such as 
the utilities and the Tube system. 

Dr Khoury says that the main 
benefit, apart from reducing 
journey times, would be in re- 
generating the inner city; “The 
idea is not to allow a lot of ex- 
tra traffic into London, but to 
improve the environment which 
is increasingly important in 
determining where companies 
locate their offices." 

Finance would be obtained 
from the private sector, with 
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some government support, and 
the roads, called London Ex- 
pressways, would be tolled. Pte- 


tofls of around 40p-70pper mile 
would be needed to finance the 
tunnels, depending on the level 
of public-sector support. 

Government support would 
be justified cm the basis of the 
wider environmental and trans- 
port benefits from the scheme. 

Dr Khoury dismissed the 
suggestion that the whole idea 
was merely a harebrained 
scheme emanating from the 
lofty towers of academe: "This 
plan could be realised within the 
early years of the next decade. 
In Britain we are behind in our 
thinking cm this compared with 
other countries. There is no in- 
superable barrier.” 

He said that in Boston, some 
elevated motorways had already 
been replaced by underground 
roads and the consequent ben- 
efits to the environment had 
been tremendous. He said: “In 
Boston they want to pul 18 per 
cent of the strategic traffic un- 
derground." He cited rimiTar 
plans in Paris, Tokyo. Singapore 
and Stockholm. 

The transport minister 
Steven Norris said yesterday 
that he was interested in the 
idea as complementary to rail 
schemes such as Crossrail and 
the Chelsea to Hackney Un- 
derground line. He said: "I am 
prepared to take this scheme 
forward step by step, but tf .it 
proves unworkable we will not 
support it We are prepared to 
make a modest contribution to 
the research costs." 

■ Green Thmsport Week, a 
week-long series of events 
around the country, was 
launched in Leeds yesterday by 
the Secretary of Stale for Trans- 
port, Sir George Young. 

The week, the fourth dme the 
event has been organised by the 
Environmental Transport As- 
sociation, is an attempt to draw 
attention to the impact that 
transport has on the. environ- 
ment and demonstrate ways of 
reducing car dependence. 
Cbtnchgoers will be asked to 
give their cars a day of rest on 
Sunday next week and church- 
es around Britain will be urged 
to “operate in a more environ- 
mentally responsible way”, 
friends of the Earth is running 
a “Cars cost the earth" cam- 
paign, several towns are running 
car-free days and children mil 
be encourage to walk to scbooL ' 

The National Trust is creat- 
ing a working group on trans- 
port which wffl try to reduce car 
use to its properties by 40 per 
cent and will be opening Prio- 
ry Park, in Bath, where no car 
park provision is being made. 



Victim: Two-year-old Josie Raven, one of the children treated at Chelsea and Westminster's now closed vitamin clinic 


Photograph: Ed Sykes 


Anger as axe Mis on sick children’s clinic 


LOUISE JURY 

Parents angry at Lhe closure of 
a clinic for children with n eu- 
ro logical and genetic disorders 
are to lobby a hospital open day 
today. 

The parents will hand leaflets 
to people visiting the Chelsea 
and Westminster Hospital in 


west London to explain how the 
closure of the vitamin B12 
clinic is affecting hundreds of 
patients, mainly the young. 

The children suffer from 
conditions including severe 
brain disorders and seizures 
thought to be linked to a defi- 
ciency of the vitamin B12. 

Frank Redmond, 45, from 


London, helped plan the 
protest because be said the 
trust’s decision had ended tests 
on his four-year-old daughter 
Tess. who suffers fits, before a 
diagnosis had been readied. Mr 
Redmond said he and three oth- 
er parents had also reported the 
closure to the Health Service 
Ombudsman for investigation. 


Dr Ray Bhaii. who ran the 
unit, one of only four in the 
world, is no longer able to 
offer specialist advice and test- 
ing because of the dispute over 
his and the unit's future. 

The hospital has said it 
cannot renew Dr Bhatt's 
contract until the unit’s work has 
been submitted for peer 


review and it can guarantee the 
safety of its patients. 

However, correspondence 
last month from another expert 
supported Dr Bhatt. Professor 
Vidor Herbert, of the Mount 
Sinai School of Medicine. New 
York, said the doctor was re- 
garded by as an "outstanding re- 
searcher and physician". 
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Secondary schools' debate: Prime Minister joins critics attacking Blair over speech calling for end to mi xed ability teaching 

Labour under 


# i * ,< 
> ji sh* 


* 


attack for failed 


education ideals 


FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Correspondent 


The Prime Minister accused 
Labour of failing to live up to 
its own ideals yesterday as Tony 
Blair promised reform of com- 
prehensive schools. 

As the Labour leader called 
for fewer mixed-ability groups 
and criticised some compre- 
heosives for low expectations. 
John Major dismissed his 
speech to a Oxfordshire girls' 
school as a public relations ex- 
ercise. He said Mr Blair should 
apologise for 30 years of his par- 
ty’s education policies in 
Labour local authorities. 

“If this is Mr Blair's policy we 
don't have to bear him saying 
it. we can see Labour education 
authorities actually doing iL 
Where they can actually take 
action, nothing whatsoever is 
happening,” he said. 

Mr Blair said at Didcot Girls* 
comprehensive that mixed abil- 
ity schools were failing some 
pupils. A Labour government 
would ask all schools to stream 
pupils by ability unless they 
could prove that they could de- 
liver high standards through 


mixed-ability teaching, he said. 
While many comprehensives 
were doing well the disparity 
between the best and the worst 
in British education was still Ear 
too great. 

"Mixed ability teaching 
makes heroic assumptions 
about resources, teachers and 
soda! context,” he said. “The 
modernisation of the compre- 
hensive principle requires that 
all pupils are encouraged to 
progress as liar and as fast as 
they are able. Grouping children 
according to ability can be an 
important way of malting that 
happen." 

Labour would reform both 
teacher training and school in- 
spections to encourage the use 
of streaming and would expect 
its new, highly qualified “ad- 
vanced skills teachers** to find 
ways of making it work. 

Mr Blair said Labour’s first 
priority should be to raise 
pupils' performances in maths. 
English, science and technolo- 
gy. The future of Britain's 160 
grammar schools should be a 
matter for parents. 

“We will not waste the ener- 
gy of government in a vendet- 


ta against grammar schools. 
No good school will close 
under Labour,” he said. 

The plan drew criticism from 
all sides of the political spec- 
trum, though. Gillian Shep- 
hard, the Secretary of State for 
Education, said Mr Blair's com- 
mitment to comprehensive ed- 
ucation proved he was against 
the choice and diversity cham- 
pioned by the Government 

“The Labour Party would 
abolish grant-maintained 
schools, specialist schools and 
grammar schools and would 
return to a monolithic com- 
prehensive system, except of 
course for the children of some 
Labour frontbenchers. Includ- 
ing lony Blair himself she said. 

Don Foster, the Liberal De- 
mocrats’ education spokesman, 
dismissed the speech as anoth- 
er attempt by Labour to steal 
the Conservatives* clothes. 
“TheyTl be telling teachers what 
colour chalk to use nett. Labour 
should be making a commit- 
ment to increase resources for 
education to reverse the Uxy 
cuts that have done so much 
damage,” he said. 

Leading article, page 13 
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School memento: Ibny Blair being presented with a book after Iris speech at Didcot Girls' school (Photograph: Dffion Btyden). Below: A isimjs compromnsnw 


Why a comprehensive change is not needed 


Thirty years after a Labour gov- 
ernment circular asked local 
authorities to submit proposals 
for comprehensive schools to 
replace grammars and sec- 
ondary modems. Ibny Blair 
and David BUmkett, foe party's 
education spokesman, argue 
that comprehensives in their pre- 
sent form have failed. 

In one sense, they are right 
Comprehensives have not per- 
suaded some middle-class par- 
ents in inner cities - such as 
Harriet Hannan. Labour’s em- 
ployment spokeswoman - that 



they are good enough for their 
children. 


ildren. 

But a blanket denunciation of 
mpehensives is unwarranted, 
hue they may appear to have 


failed from the London view- 
point of the Harmans and Blaizs, 
m rural areas and where they 
have a balanced intake of dif- 
ferent abilities, they are suc- 
cessful Survey after survey has 
found most parents happy with 
their children's schools and 
arouod 90 per cent of secondary 
pupils are in comprehensives. 

Only in places where foe 
level of disadvantage is high is 
-there significant -discontent. 
One reason for recent concern 
may be a growing polarisation 
of schools. Research by Caro- 
line Benn and .Clyde Oiitty, 


leading figures in the compre- 
hensive movement, suggests 
that increasing numbers of such 
schools have an unfair share of 
either middle-class or work- 


The effect of comprehen- 
sives on standards has never 
been satisfactorily measured. 
With private and gr ammar 
schools creaming off more able 
pupils in some areas, compar- 
isons are difficult to make. Ms 
Benn and Mr Quay found that 
comprehensive school exam re- 
sults in areas without private, 
grammar or opted-out schools 
were much higher than in those 
with such schools. 

Comprehensives under 
Labour would be better, Mr 


Blair says, because they would 
be encouraged to replace 
mixed-ability teaching with, set- 
ting, grouping according to 
pupils* ability subject by subject 

He is not advocating a return 
tofoe ri^d streaming widely dis- 
credited in the Sixties for its fail- 
ure to motivate lower-ability 
pupils. He is, however, attack- 
ing the notion of an ideological 
pursuit of mixed-ability teach- 
ing to promote equality. Near- 
ly all the experts agree with him. 

Professor Ted Wragg’s re- 
search in foe late Seventies and 
early Eighties, concluded that 
it was extreme^ bard for the av- 
erage teacher to cope with chil- 
dren of all abilities. The result 
was often “the sheepdog effect”. 


with the teacher chivvying along 
those in foe middle and ne- 
glecting the most and least able. 
Even the pupils disliked it with 
72 per cent preferring setting. 

But Mr Blair is wrong if he be- 
tieves that mixed-ability teaching 
is prevalent throughout com- 
prehensives. Even by the time the 
Wragg research was completed, 
schools were changing their tack 
on ptipG groupings. 

The Benn and Chitty study of 
more than 13 ® comprehensives 
found that mixed-abUity group- 
ing for all pupils in all subjects 
was confined mainly to the first 
secondaiy year, where about half 
schools use it By foe following 
year, the figure is down to 17 per 
cent, and a year later to 6.5 per 


cent figures from the Office for 

Standards in Education show 
that the vast majority of schools 
set pupils for academic subjects 
in foe two years leading up to 
GCSE. Only 6 per cent erf pupils 
are in mixed-ability classes for 
maths, 19 per cent for modem 
languages and a quarter for 

English 


The scope for improvement 

by persuading schools to change 
their approach to grouping chil- 
dren may be less than Mr Blair 
supposes. He will need a more 
imaginative programme to per- 
suade parents and teachers to 
have confidence in inner-city 
comprehensives. 


Judith Judd 




True blue professional pours scorn 
on ‘amateurism’ of sporting chiefs 


A fierce blast of cold realism 
xvwas dealt to a nation over- 


heating at the start of a sport- 
ing summer yesterday with a 
Commons denunciation of the 
“incompetence” and ama- 
teurism of Britain’s sporting 
establishment 

The Tbst and County Crick- 
et Board was dismissed as an 
out-of-touch “gin and tonic 
brigade”, foe Lawn Tbnnis As- 
sociation “a curse on the game”, 
and the Football Association a 
“bunch of amateurs”. 

The drubbing came from 
David Evans, Tbiy MP for Wrl- 
wyn and Hatfield but more rel- 
evantly, a director and former 
chairman of Luton Town Foot- 
ball Qub and foe only MP to 
have been both a professional 
footballer (Aston Villa) and a 
first-class cricketer (Warwick- 
shire and Gloucestershire). 

As his colleagues jawed on 
aboat a summer of sporting suc- 
cess on the basis of the Test 
match starting well for England, 
playing host to the Ewv 96 foot- 
ball championship and Wim- 
bledon on the sweltering 
horizon, Mr Evans turned on 
foe cold shower. 

He did not think England was 
destined for victory in any of his 

three favourite sports- football. 


Inside 

Parliament 


m Stephen 
Wi Goodwin 


cricket and tennis - until play- 
ers and managers rediscovered 
“foe old English virtues of dis- 
cipline, modesty and common 
sense”. 

He said Ibny Venables, the 
England football coach, had 
shown “moral cowardice” in 
refusing to name foe players 
responsible for damage on foe 
Cathay Pacific flight from Hong 
Kong. 

He looked forward to Mr 
Venables’s replacement, Gierm 
Hoddle who, he hoped, would 
be a manager with his top shirt 
button done up rather than a 
“Sunday morning Jack-foe-lad 
manager”. 

As for foe team, “Gazza and 
foe rest” should not be taking 
the field against Switzerland at 
Wembley at aD today. Mr Ven- 
ables should have resigned over 
foe flight fiasco and foe whole 
squad should have been, dis- 


missed, he said. Those in future 
who wore the England shirt 
would then have been aware of 
their responsibilities and “worn 
it with pride”. 

Mr Evans’ criticism of Eng- 
lish cricket was mndi the same. 
Captains had press conferences 
“in flip-flops, unshaven, no 
jackets ..." while the team wore 
watches and sunglasses on the 
field in a Ibst match, “not to tell 
the time or to keep out the sun 
but to line their pockets with 
money from sponsors”. 

Decaying foe treed for a man- 
ager for a home series, he said 
the Tfest administration team 
were all ex-players, “the gin- 
and -tonic brigade, all out of 
touch and flapping around now 
not knowing now to arrest foe 
d e c li n e of cricket”. 

But he .found tennis “the 
most ludicrous situation of alT, 
with no female players in the top 
100 in the world and only one 
man. “The last time a British 
male player won Wimbledon 
was 60 years ago.” 

The Lawn Tamil Association 
had the game in its grip but had 
been a “total disaster” in pro- 
viding facilities for youngsters. 
The I3A was run by “losers”, 
he said, .“people who have nev- 
er won arqthmg either on or off 


the field". 

His solution was to end foe 
LTAs stranglehold on tennis 
finance by ending its right to nm 
Wimbledon and collect the 
£20m pot. “The LTA is a curse 
on the game and will continue 
to be so until foe All England 
Qub are brave enough to say 
enough is enough,” Mr Evans 
said. 

Paul Gascoigne's in-flight 
party was foe subject of o tat- 
ter exchange between right- 
winger Lady Olga Maitland 
and Joe Ashton, Labour chair- 
man of the all-party football 
group, who said foe incident had 
been blown out of all propor- 
tion. 

“Are you suggesting that it is 
totally excusable for this ap- 
palling behaviour?” demanded 
Lady Olga. The fact is that these 
men put on foe most appalling 
behaviour, they were a dis- 
grace to Britain and they should 
have been disciplined,” 

Mr Ashton retorted that 
Lady Olga only knew what she 
bad read in the papers and 
added that nine hours after 
the flight had landed “two 
cleaners went on to the plane 
and then ran to foe press and 
said there had been some dam- 
age. That's when it took off.” 
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Farming outlook: Scientists and retailers visit royal estate to see success of organic methods 


boys in 
gy m poses 


JAMES CUSICK 

Extracts from 80 hours of video 
tape removed from the borne of 
the mass killer Thomas Hamil- 
ton were shown at the Dunblane 
inquiry yesterday. 

Shown in silence only to 
Lord Cullen and the legal 
teams, glimpses on their tele- 
vision monitors could be seen 
of bare-chested small boys, 
dressed only in swimming 
trunks, running around doing 
exercises in a gymnasi um. 

The inquiry has heard about 
Hamilton's obsession with im- 
ages of the boys who attended 
his clubs. Police who searched 
bis flat after 13 March when he 
shot dead 16 primary one chil- 
dren and their teacher, discov- 
ered piles of photographs of 
young boys. 

Witnesses have also told of 
Hamilton showing them video 
tapes of boys, mostly taken at 
camps he organised. A neigh- 
bour also told the inquiry of a 
large fire in Hamilton’s garden 
where he had appeared to be 
burning plastic boxes that could 
have been tapes. 

Yesterday most of the 25 tele- 
vision monitors dotted around 
the inquiry hall in Stirling were 
blank as the lawyers sat in silence 
watching theirs - some of which 
were visible from the public 
area of the venue. 

As the tape was played, 
showing beys doing roll-overs 
and sit-ups, it was dear that the 
camera operator had' focused 
for a long time on one small 
child as he was doing around 20 
sit-ups. The exercise was evi- 
dently causing the boys a great 
deal of effort. 

Ian Bouomy QC. for the 
Crown, said the compilation 
also showed boys standing in a 
pose with their chests out and 
looking “veiy tense”. 

The mother of one seven- 
year-old also told the inquiry 
how she had become concerned 


after her son went to one of 
Hamilton's dobs. After col- 
lecting her son from a session, 
Hamilton walked with them 
on their way home. But the 
woman felt some iin f^ in 
Hamilton’s presence and be- 
cause she felt ‘^comfortable" 
walked past her house. She 
said Hamilton later gave her a 
video which “disturbed" her as 
it appeared to focus on boys be- 
tween their waist and knees. 

When she and Hamilton had 
parted company that night, 
Hamilton had asked about her 
son - and seemed to be “more 
interested than he should be” ! 
in him. She contacted a friend j 
who knew a policeman and ! 
. was later told there was noth- i 
ing illegal in the video. 

After evidence given to the 
inquiry on Wednesday which re- ; 
vealed that police in Central 
Scotland had considered re- I 
yoking Hamilton's gun licence 
in 1991 but had opted to take 
no action, retired detective su- 
perintendent John Millar yes- 
terday told the court that 
although Hamilton was under 
investigation for his conduct of 
a boys’ summer camp, firearms 
did not feature at that time. 

While Hamilton was viewed 
as an “oddball” with a lilting for 
young boys, no proceedings 
had ever been launched against 
him. Any move to revoke 
Hamilton's licence would prob- 
ably have been overturned by a 
court, Mr Millar said. 

In a statement which will 
have confirmed public fears 
that the acquisition of firearms 
is now relatively easy in Britain, 
Mr Millar said : “if his [Hamil- 
ton's] certificate had been re- 
fused, and his guns were taken 
away, and he still felt the way 
he did [at the time of] this ter- 
rible tragedy, there is no doubt 
in my mind he could still have 
gotpossession of firearms.” ' 

The inquiry continues on 
Monday, for its third week. 



Closer to nature: Visitors invited by Prince Charles to the Duchy Farm Estate, Highgrove, Gloucestershire, where organic fanning has produced a profit Photograph: John Vbos 

Prince revives forgotten skills of husbandry 


LOUISE JURY 

The other organic farmers 
peered at Prince Charles's 
winter wheat and expressed 
wonder and praise. 

“It’s jolly impressive,” said 
Will Best, who farms near 
Dorchester, in Dorset “He's 
obviously getting the cultivation 
righL The crop's very even.” 

Patrick Holden, an early pro- 
ponent of organic systems and 
director of the Soil Association 
which advocates them, was 
fulsome about the Highgrove 
experiment *This is some of the 
best organic management 
you're likely to find anywhere.” 

While the rest of the world 
might rank the Prince of Wries's 
enthusiasm for pesticide and 


fertiliser-free fanning along- 
side his communications with 
plants, those who have seen it 
first hand know he is serious. 

Duchy Home Farm, on the 
Prince's Highgrove estate in 
Gloucestershire, is a success 
stoiy- David Wilson, the man- 
ager, knew nothing about time- 
honoured methods of 
husbandly like crop rotation 
when he took on his post 16 
years ago, but is a complete 
convert to the cause. 

They are malting a profit, 
milk yield is a respectable 5,500 
litres per Ayrshire cow per year 
and they cannot supply enough 
of it Use of antibiotics has been 
cut to 20 per cent of the norm 
in conventional farming and 
their vet bills have plummeted. 


The Prince wants to spread the 
word. 

This week, on a trip organ- 
ised by the Soil Association and 
funded by HiPP, the world's 
largest processor of organic 
produce, the Prince welcomed 
a mixed bag of thinkers and 
practitioners on to his esLate to 
spark the debate. 

John Byng, who heads the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s 
organic farming unit, mixed 
with Nicholas Weber, a buyer 
for Sainsburys and Craig Sams, 
founder of Wbote Earth ftwds, 
a multi-million pound organic 
and health food company. 

The issue was whether 
organic farming was viable. The 
mood was positive. 

Helen Browning, who or- 


ganically farms 1.336 acres near 
Swindon. Wiltshire, said: “I 
feel bullish enough about the 
whole situation to say there is 
a financial incentive to convert 
now. IT it is done well, fanners 
will make as much if not more 
money.” 

Mr Byng agreed. Only 03 per 
cent of land is farmed organi- 
cally at present. But the Ministry 
of Agriculture's most recent 
research suggests that around 5 
per cent of formers would boost 
profits immediately if they 
changed to organic systems, 
not least because oil prices 
have sent the cost of fertilisers 
soaring. 

The ministry is to launch a 
leaflet later this month telling 
formers what to do. “We need 


to get the message across,” Mr 
Byng said. 

Consumer interest is growing, 
the farmers claim. Although 
dented by the recession, de- 
mand is up. 

The Organic Milk Supplies 
Co-operative has to import 
milk from Holland because 
home production is insufficient. 

Peter Segger, of Organic 
Bum Foods, who supplies or- 
ganic fruit and vegetables to su- 
permarket chains, may support 
the cost of growers converting 
to overcome dependency on 
overseas crops. 

Helen Browning is encour- 
aging neighbours to become or- 
ganic poultry formers to meet 
lire demand. 

Fears of BSE have helped by 


focusing public attention on 
the connection between farm- 
ing methods and health. Jo 
Fairley, partner in Green and 
Blacks organic chocolate 
company, said sales have in- 
creased by 25 per cent since the 
“mad cow disease” scare began. 

At the end of the afternoon 
at Highgrove, everyone drank 
lea and ale organic cakes. Only 
the men from the National 
Burners’ Union injected a note 
of cautious scepticism. They 
wondered what the total 
demand was for expensive 
organic foods and suggested not 
all conventional farmers were 
baddies. Organic supporters 
sneered. 

It left the only sour taste of 
the day. 
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PROTECT CHILDREN: DON’T MAKE 
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Chief Medical Officers Yarning 
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Day Ohe. 

Prayer, chanting and good works. 

Day Two. 

More prayer, chanting 
and good works. 

Day Three. 

More of the above. 

Day Four. 


Day FivE. 

More ditto. 

Day Six. 

Even more ditto. 


Day SEVEn. 

At last! Arrival of the 
Abbot's Ale 

after 7 days fermentation. 

Celebrate with prayer, 
chanting and good works. 




Abbot ale 


FROM GREENE KING 
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Sound investment: Festival a celebration for independent record label that boasts established stars and bright new 



fruits of success 



Ray Davies of the Kinks: Enjoying a career comeback 


DAVID LISTER 

Today, one of the top rock 
events of the year, the Fleadb, 
takes place in London. Many of 
the headlining acts have one 
thing in common. They are ail 
signed up to a small indepen- 
dent record Labe] which has 
come from nowhere to chal- 
lenge the multi-national record 
labels. 

Last night, the Grapevine 
label took over a London 
venue, the Borderline club, and 
threw a fifth birthday party for 
invited guests. They were treat- 
ed to a concert featuring some 
of the label’s most famous 
names - Emmyiou Harris, Maiy 
Blade, Christy Moore and much 
acclaimed newcomer Sinead 
Loban. 

Black, Moore and Lohan 
will play at the Fleadh today, 
along with several lesser acts 



Emmyiou Harris: Album has 
sold 100,000 in the UK 

also on the Grapevine label 
Emmyiou Harris is about to 
start a British, tour under the 
auspices of the National Music 
Festival. Other stars on the la- 
bel include Sixties’ heroes The 
Kinks and Joan Baez. 


It is a remarkable success sla- 
ty, started by two disiflaskmed 
music industry workers who 
decided to “have fun and sign 
up some of our heroes”. 

Steve Femie and Paddy 
Prendergast batted their hunch 

that, even though the artists had 
fallen out of favour with the ma- 
jor record companies because 
of changes in fashion, their 
creativity was bound to ensure 
future success. 

The Kinks' last album on 
CBS sold 5,000 copies. Their 
first album with Grapevine sold 
23,000. The current Emmyiou 
Harris album has sold 100,000 
in Britain. Femie and Pren- 
dergast are now moving from 
signing established stars to 
bright new hopes. Sinead Lo- 
han ’s debut album has been 
hailed in the music press as one 
of the best albums of the year. 

“We are not afraid to take on 


people considered unhip/’says 
Prendergast, who pre viousl y 
ran a record manufacturing 
brokerage company above 

Camden Market He and Fer- 
ine, who used to work for EMI, 
use a personal touch with &U 
their artists. They went to 
Nashville six times to sign 
country star Emmyiou Hams, 
and still leave postage-paid 
cards on every seat at concerts 
to build up a database offanS- 
The company now has a £5m 
turnover and promotes and 
markets throughout Europe. 
Prendergast commented: “The 
difference between us and the 
major labels is that we will 
Stand by our artists if they want 
to do something bold or some- 
thing they feel a little bit unsure 
about They can change direc- 
tion as much as they like. We 
■a'gn them because we believe in 
them." 
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Mary Black: Among the headlining acts at the Readh 


Diverse images 
that transcend 
artistic divide 

RCA students respond to criticism by 
Independent' photographer Brian Harris 


Can photography be art? 


Brian Harris raised this queakm 
( Independent 5 June) after view- 
ing some of the work of the 
final year photography stu- 
dents: He was “appalled” by the 
quality ami suggested that some 
students seek an alternative 
vocation. 

As the controversy rages on 
at the Royal College of Art over 
ft e unprecedented high rate of 
failures and referrals of pho- 
tography students, the suitabil- 
ity of a rcwspapex picture editor 
as assessor to a fine art coarse 
has been questioned by the 
students. We thank Mr Hands 
for his critique of students’ 
work, albeit made after seeing 
the catalogue rather than the 
show. He eloquently illustrates 
the great difference between 
photo-journalism mid contem- 
porary art, of which he evi- 
dently, and not unreasonably, 
has little understanding. 

A glance at contemporary art 
would confirm to aqy sceptic the 




ic image across all disciplines. 
Ihe majority of visual artists are 
multi-skilled, using a range of 
media in their work. This 
method is reflected in the RCA 
Fine Art Degree Show. Pho- 
tography forms a proportion of 
the painting, printtnaking and 
sculpture shows. 

The debate is more complex 
than the simple question of 
whether photography is art. 
There are many more interest- 
ing and constructive ways to 
investigate photography’s piv- 
otal role in. art, the mass media 




dees from photojournalism to 
the abstract; its practitioners are 
aware of these complexities 
and choose their role knowingly. 

This is nothing new. Through 
out this century photography 
• has been central to art practice, 
from Impressionism to Pop 
Art, from Surrealism to Mim- 
maKsm. Used directly by artists 
such as Duchamp, Man Ray and 
Moholy Nagy, photography has 
also had a profound effect 
across the visual arts. 

Given this rich diversity it is 
sad to encounter the narrow- 
minded view of photography as 
a rigid entity, unable to tran- 
scend the purely descriptive. 
Photography is as wide in its 
concerns as the world from 
which it draws its images. 

The work of the RCA final 
year photographers is complex, 
considered and deserving of 



debate about photo 


these crucial aspects of pho- 
tography’s identity as a medium. 

The artist Cindy Sherman 
draws on and decries the 
iconography ofHoliywood, yet 
also employs the language of 
Renaissance painting. Whilst 
she, rightly, never has to justi- 
fy her status as an artist, Sher- 
man has also produced fashion 
shots for Vogue, bridging what 
Mr Harris seems to see as an 
impossible divide. 

The Cnnarfevn arriitf Jeff Wall 
produces work which encom- 
passes straight photography as 
well as digital imagery, and is 
shown as light4x»es on the 
scale'of advertising hoar ding s 
Contemporary photography 
encompasses a variety of prao- 


Success: ‘Brothers', which 
passed the RCA exam 

serious attention. From the 
documentary to the abstract, 
through video and installation. 


challenging. The depiction of a 
journey alonp a Roman Road 
tests our notion of history and 
change to the landscape. An 
mormons portrait has a broody 
presence which engulfs the 
gallery. These describe work by 
two unsuccessful students. 

In assessing the students 
work, we would have preferred 
an informed opinion. As he says, 
Mr Harris shares our craft He 
does not share our concerns 
though, and without even visit- 
ing the show he gave hims elf no 
chance to understand them. If 
we did our research as sketchi- 
ly as Mr Harris, we would 
deserve to fail 

■ The Fine Art Degree Show 
runs until 16 June, Royal Col- 
lege of Art, Kensington Gore, 
London SW7. 


When you 
can’t do 
the wait. 
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Russian P° U: Zhirinovsky rides a new hobbyhorse 


(f court jestei? 
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HELB^WOMACK 

Moscow"- 

On- a hot afternoon late last 
JDQO&, a dozen park workere in 
■ the city of Yaroslavl were lean* 
ifig on their shovels, taking a rest 
ftom digging the flower beds. 
.Only one of them bad made up 
his mind how he intended to 
vote in the coming presidential 
election. The rest, like about 
half of the Russian electorate, 
were still wavering. 

*Tm for Wolfovjch [Vladimir 
Wolfovicb Zhirinovsky].” said 
Alexander Zabelin with a grin. 
“And what's wrong with that? 
Germany had Hitler and see 
how well the Germans live 
now." Gradually his workmates 
began to take up the idea, and 
soon it was a chorus of 
“Zhirinovsky, Zhirinovsky, 
Zhirinovsky.*’ 

The incident was very in- 
structive. Russia’s presidential 
election is being portrayed by 
the domestic and fore ign mwtiji 
as a two-horse race between 
Boris Yeltsin and his communist 
challenger Gennady Zyuganov. 
But among the runners is a dark 
horse with a consistent track 
record of surprising those who 
discount him. 

The notoriously unreliable 
Russian opinion polls predict 
Mr Zhirinovsky, extreme natio- 
nalist leader of the Liberal 
Democratic Party of Russia 
(LDPR) will win about 5 per 
cent of the vote. But Mr Zhir- 
inovsky says he has a realistic 
chance of finishing third in the 
first round on 16 June. 

If he does indeed beat con- 
tenders such as the market 
reformer Grigory 'Yavlinsky, 
the moderate nationalist Gen- 


eral Alexander Lebed, and the 
eye surgeon Svyatoslav Fyo- 
dorov, he will be in a powerful 
position to bargain with Mr 
Yeltsin and Mr: 


Yeltsin and Mr Zyuganov, who 
are widely expected to face 

each other in the second round. 

In the latest election cam- 
paign, the bad boy of Russian 
politics, who in the past has 
threatened to extend the Russ- 
ian empire over half the globe 
and nuke any countries which 
object, has been projecting a 
more moderate image. Coali- 
tions are his new hobbyhorse. 

Last week, he suggested he 
would be prepared to co-oper- 
ate with Mr Zyuganov against 
Mr Yeltsin — “if Zyuganov goes 
down on his knees to me". 
Then this week he came up with 
the idea of a government made 
Up Of all the election Candida 
under Mr Yeltsin. The com- 
munists could have the social 
welfare portfolio, he said, Gen- 
eral Lebed could be the defence 
minister and Mr Zhirinovsky 
himself could be in chaige of 
justice and propaganda. 

Six years after Mr Zhiri- 
novsky appeared on the politi- 
cal scene, it is hard to know what 
to make of him. Does he rep- 
resent a genuine fascist threat? 
Or is he just a mad joker? 

He emerged in 1990, arguing 
for Thatcherite-style market 
reforms. In the presidential 
election of 1991, in which fie 
came third, he became more 
populist, promising cheap vod- 
ka. but there was still little sign 
of the rabid nationalism which 
was to help the LDPR to do so 
well in the 1993 parliamentary 
election; at his victory press con- 
ference, he gave out copies of 
his book Last Thrust to the 


Archaeologists 
in Israel fear 
grave-dig ban 


PATRICK COCKBURN 

Jerusalem 

A prohibition on excavating 
ancient Jewish graves demand- 
ed by ultra-orthodox Jews in the 
wake of their election success 
may end serious archaeological 
research in Israel. 

Archaeologists fear the in- 
coming government of Binya- 
min Netanyahu will give in to 
an ultra-orthodox demand for 
rabbinical supervision of all 
excavations. 

“Already we don’t excavate 
ancient cemeteries even when 
we know where they are,” said 
Professor Ami Mazar, director 
of the Archaeological Institute 
at the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem. “This makes it very 
difficult to cany out research. 
Now [the ultra-orthodox] want 
excavations to be supervised by 
rabbis." 

The black-coated Hare dim, 
the ultra-orthodox, have always 
objected to archaeologists dis- 
turbing Jewish bones, however 
long ago they were interred. 
When they suspect this is hap- 
pening they demonstrate in 
their thousands, often b ring i n g 
the excavation to a halt. 

Professor Mazar said a turn- 
ing point came last year when 
the Attorney-General, Michael 
Ben-Yair, decided that bones 
“should no longer be considered 
as antiquities. We thought the 
law was supporting us and we 
suddenly discovered that it 
didn’t”. As a result, all bones 
have to be handed over to the 
Ministry of Religious Affairs on 
the same day they arc dug up. 


Israeli archaeologists fear 
that restrictions on their work 
are about to get much tighter. 
In negotiations about joining a 
coalition under Mr Netanyahu, 
the ultra-orthodox are asking 
that all excavations of graves be 
ended. They also demand that 
in future no excavation be start- 
ed without the permission of the 
Chief Rabbi and that work 
should be supervised by an 
ultra-orthodox inspector. 

The professor said that ar- 
chaeologists in Israel already try 
to excavate settlements rather 
than graveyards, and warned: 
“In fitfure archaeologists could 
be sued for digging up a tomb.” 

Nor is it just archaeologists 
who can be inconvenienced. 
By law in Israel rescue excava- 
tions must be dug before new 
bouses or roads are built. This 
cause&problems for contractors 
if graves are discovered. At 
Givat Ram, in west Jerusalem, 
for instance, the construction of 
the Route No 4 highway has 
stopped because an old Jewish 
cemetery lies in its path. 

■ Damascus (Reuter) — Lead- 
ers of Egypt and Saudi Arabia 
arrived yesterday for joint talks 
with the Syrian President, Hafez 
ai- Assad, as Syria warned that 
Israel's hardline Prime Minis- 
ter-elect, Binyamin Netanyahu, 
wait imperilling the Middle East j 
peace process. 

Mr Netanyahu said on 
Thursday that he envisaged 
“confidence-building" moves 
with Syria ahead of a full peace 
deal, although he was opposed 
to giving back the Golan 
Heights. 
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South, in which he spoke of 
Russian soldiers “washing their 
boots in the warm waters of the 
Indian Ocean”. Lari Wagon to 
the North followed, in which he 
described bow those who dis- 
agreed with him would be cart- 
ed off to Siberia in witth* tracks. 

If, however, one cuts through 
the outrageous bluster, one 
Sees that m practice, Mr Zhiri- 
novsky has done very little to 
undermine Mr Yeltsin, even 
rem aining loyal to -him over 
Chechnya. Is he then a licensed 
jester, acting as a safety valve for 
the Kremlin incumbent by fri- 
ghtening the sensible majority 
mto sticking to the status quo 
and drawing off the loony vote? 

Who flie mystifying Mr Zhiri- 
novsky really is may become 
clear if he gets to hold the bal- 
ance of power. Fra: then he must 
say puhudy whether he supports 
Mr Yeltsin or the Communists 
- and what he wants for himself. 

But until then, it seems, 
Vla dimir Zhirinovsky is trying 
to be all things to ail men. 
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All things to all men: Presidential candidate Vladimir Zhirinovsky with supporters In Orechovo-Zuevo, 100km north-east of Moscow. Polls suggest he wOl 
come third behind President Boris Yeltsin and Communist leader Gennady Zyuganov in the first round of voting on 16 June Photograph: Misha Japartdze/AP 
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Urban futures: In Istanbul they are discussing partnership; in Los Angeles division is the 


issue 



cities talk one language 


HUGH POPE - 

Istanbul . ■ 

It all began-. with the twinned 
town: a noble idea to build 
peace in post-war Europe 
whose gx6tid s i g n s on the roads 
into so many cities now mean 
little more than how well the 
mayor and corporation can 
expect to wine and dine on their 
summer break. 

But today’s local govern- 
ments are having to fit into a far 
more sophisticated interna- 
tional network. This is not just 
a case of a British local coun- 
cil managing funds from Brus- 
sels. An emerging class of world 
mega -cities is looking to fellow 
cities, not national government, 
for ideas and solutions. 

As the twoweek United Na- 
tions Habitat n “City Summit” 
in Istanbul tries to “cure the 
urban soul", local government 
is emerging as the key in a new 
approach to increasingly simi- 
lar dty lifestyles, environmen- 
tal standards and ways to deal 
with poverty. 

“It’s been very good to find 
ourselves the darijngs of the 
conference. Without us, there 
is no way the UN can get down 
to local leveL Without us, it can’t 
deliver its shelter and housing 
agenda,” said John Harman, 
leader of the council of 
Kirklees, a town of 400,000 
people in Yorkshire. 

Mr Hannan Hafmc the hon- 
our of being the first member 
of a local authority to official- 
ly address a UN forum, speak- 
ing on the first day of a 
conference that would normal- 
ly be the sole preserve of 
central governments. Non- Gov- 
ernment Organisations (NGOs) 
have also been allowed to have 
a say for the first time. 

Before the Habitat II con- 
ference, 400 local government 
leaders also met in the largest 
gathering vet of the World As- 
sembly of Cities. The group acts 
as a umbrella for the four in- 
ternational federations of local 
government representatives, 
and published an ambitious de- 


claration of future inter-city 
co- ' 3 pcxation and demands for 
greater devolution of national 
power. 

. “The town must be recog- 
nised as the pivotal human set- 

. Ueinent... tins Wbrid Assembly 
should be considered as the m- 
stitutional interlocutor and 
partner of the specialised agen- 
cies of the United Nations sys- 
tem,” the declaration said. 

Local government leaders 
are quick to stress that they do 
not see themselves as alterna- 
tives to central government In 
most developed countries, in- 
cluding Britain, local govern- 
ment representatives felt they 
were fully part of the process of 
putting together a national 
agenda for Habitat H 

“I don't think the 21st century 
is going to be dty states in op- 
position to governments. It’s 
about partnership, ” said Amer- 
ican delegate KmtSdnndke, the 
mayor of Baltimore. 

Developing countries are 
more likely to see political dif- 
ferences between local and na- 
tional government, and when 
the 21st century starts, they 
will have 18 of the world’s 25 
mega-cities of over 10 million 
people. 

According to one of the 
NGOs trying to break down the 
national barriers, the New 
York-based Mega-Crties Pro- 
ject. such independent action is 
part of a growing appreciation 
that despite cultural and eco- 
nomic differences, big dties 
have their own agenda. 

Mega-Cities' executive di- 
rector, Janice Perlman, noted 
the political anomaly that while 
half of the world's absolute 
poor wiD be in urban areas, only 
15 per cent of the worldwide 
flow of $4bn of aid money goes 
to address basic urban needs. 

“All very large cities have a 
great deal in common,” she 
wrote. “Every First World dty 
today now has within it a Third 
World dty in which unemploy- 
ment, over-crowding, hunger, 
disease, malnutrition and high 
infant mortality are the norm. 



Areas like Bombay’s slums (above) are closer to the First World than their inhabitants realise Photograph: Rex Features 


- “likewise, evny Third World 
dty has wi thin it a First World 
dty of international fashion, 
high-technology, global com- 
munications, transnational cor- 
porations and post-modern 
taste.” 

Mega-Cities is just one of a 
new generation of organisa- 
tions seeking to link up city gov- 
ernments, and not all are 
private. A UN-sponsored “Best 
Radices” initiative to be put out 
on the Internet for all city man- 
agers singled out 100 ideas for 
awards, induding a Glaswe- 
gian energy-saving housing ini- 
tiative and Britain's magazine 
for the homeless, the Big Issue., 

Government agencies are 


also trying to cross-fertilise in 
order to keep themselves rele- 
vant In Baltimore, Mayor 
Schmoke was astonished to 
find himself adopting a USAID 
project designed for Kenya 
that brought up school immu- 


nisation rates from 62 per cent 
to 96 per cent 
Above all, Mega-Cities is 
trying to change negative atti- 
tudes towards dties among rich 
elites. It portrays them not as 
nightmares but as their poorer 


residents see them, particular- 
ly in developing countries, as the 
main source of economic hope. 
■ Most Habitat II documents 
can be found on the Web site: 
http://www.undp.org/un/habi - 
tat 


international 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 


Turkey's Islamist leader was Invited to form a 
-1 government by the Pwadcw, Sukymaa Decurd, 
yesterday. But political analysts said Necmcttra ErtakanV- 
chances of doing so appeared slim. They sad the fegasnsfe 
whose Welfare Party is the stronpsU in parliament but ' 
lads an overall majority, were unubety to attract 
coalition partners. Thrkey is in political 1 

Ministcr Mesut YBinai resigned on Thi 
to rek wifo Its mam rivzllknsu Oiler tea consnvative _ 
coalition to keep the Itflamtsw from power. Tbewr 

coalition was paralysed by squabbling. Ankara - ttmOr 

T he aide to the murdered wife of Nigeria* 

imprisoned opposition leader, Moshood Abiola. has 
been arrested, it was reported yesterday. Femi Adcsina was 
with Kudirai Abiola, 44, when she was shot at done range 
by six! gunmen on TUesday. The Lagos newspaper This /w 
repented that Mr Adcsina was arrested cm Thursday night. 
The police issued a statement saying they wanted to 
micrinoeate Mr Adcsina and had given him a deadline of 
midnight Thursday for him la present himself. Lagos -AJP 

T he candidate for the post of Moscow’s deputy mayor 
of Moscow was seriously wounded yesterday when a 
bomb exploded as he opened the door to his apartment. . _ ' 
Yuri Shantsev, a dose ally of Mayor Yuri Luzhkov and his 
running mate in city elections, was rushed to the hospital. 
The radio-controlled bomb exploded when Mr Shantsev 
was leaving his home far his office in the dty. The home- 
made bomb was the equivalent of one kilogram of TNT Mr 
Uabbov is a supporter of Boris Yeltsin. Moscow~.4P 

B urma's military govarnment passed a new law 
yesterday calling for prison sentences of up to 20 years 
for anyone found guilty of opposing the government's 
constitution -writing process. The new law, which is 
apparently aimed at Aung San Snu Kyi's National League 
for Democracy party, prohibits anyone from disrupting a 
convention of govern merit-selected delegates who are 
drafting guidelines for a Dew constitution. Rangoon - Reuter 


T housands of Catholics floated to c hur ch es to 
baptise their children before Thursday after a rumour 
spread that the Antichrist would steal unbaptised children 
on that day or marie them with the Sign of (he Beast. 
Catholic leaders said Ibe rumour had been spread by 
Protestant fundamentalist groups. Phil Davison - Latin 
America Correspondent ■ 


LAk angry suburbs 



OHM CORNWELL 

Los Angeles 

This was not, it was dear, Cal- 
ifornia’s answer to the break-up 
of the Soviet Union. The dozen 
people gathered on the steps of 
a board ed-up municipal build- 
ing in the San Fernando Wiley 
were law-abiding businessmen 
and homeowners who cleared 
their throats before they spoke. 

No, no, they insisted, they 
weren’t ready to declare their 
independence from Los Ange- 
les. They didn’t even want to 
talk about secession, or the 
‘‘mega-divorce", as one headline 
irreverently called It. While 
they spoke of democracy and 

sett-determination, they were 
more interested in policing and 
potholes. 

The city of Los Angeles on 
any map resembles two large 
splodges joined at the hip by the 
Santa Monica mountains. 
The south-eastern blob contains 
most of what visitors think of as 
Los Angeles: Hollywood, the 
downtown, the airport. Geo- 
graphically it also embraces 
Beverly Hills and Santa Moni- 
ca, although they are separate 

municipalities. 

The Valley, to the north- 
west. is home to 1.2 million pej> 
pie, roughly a third of LA’s' 
population, men alone, it 
would be the sixth largest city 


in the county and one of the 
richest. But it is treated like a 
poor stepchild, said Irwin Sflon, 
a member of the chamber of 
commerce at the meeting. 

“You go travelling, some- 
body asks you where you are 
from, you say the San Fernan- 
do Wiley and they say *where 
is that?’ People don't come to 
the Wiley because nobody 
knows anything about it” 

On 12 June the California 
Senate votes on a bill pushed by 
local assemblywoman, Paula 
Boland, that would remove (he 
right of Ibe LA dty council to 
veto a secession vote by the Wi- 
ley or any other part of the dty. 

The Boland Bill's chances of 
passage seem poor. But it has 
revived long-held gripes that the 
government of a dty with 3.4 
milli on people and covering an 
urban mass that stretches for 60 
miles is a sprawling monster, 
which is dysfunctional and out 
of touch. 

For Wiley residents, driving 
to City Hall to make a point is 
easily a two-hour round trip. 
Secession, supporters say, may 
be one answer. 

“It’S- too big, just too trig. Split 
it, break it up,” said Raymond 
Jackson, who blamed gangs. 


m the mostly black south-east 
section of the Wiley on years of 
short-changing by the dty. 


The Los Angeles dty charter 
was drawn up in 1925 when a 
population of 900,000 included 
just 25,000 in the Wiley. It was 
only after the Second World 
War that its ritius groves were 
carved up for cheap suburban 
housing along endless straight 
avenues criss-crossing the val- 
ley floor. Eighty-six per cent of 
the homes were built after I950L 

Althougfa it has neazty half of 
LA’s 467 square miles, the 
Wiley has only a fraction of its 
sights and restaurants and just 
one museum, the “Merle Nor- 
man Classic Beauty Collec- 
tion”. which boasts vintage cars 
and mechanical musical in- 
struments. 

But the LA Daily News , the 
Wiley’s newspaper, apoor sis- 
ter of the LosAngdes Times, has 
championed the Boland BiO and 
the cause of a separate Wiley 
identity. “Why do the downtown 
powers treauhe WDey with un- 
fairness, disrespect and out- 
right contempt?” it asked in a 
recent editorial. 

“This is part of the ongoing 
debate cm how to reform city 
government,” said Councilman 
Michael Feuer. People in LA 
from South Central to the up- 
market Wbst Side, like residents 
of every major dty in every 
country in the world, felt “very 
frustrated, that they've got the 
short end of the stick,” he said. 



For an all inclusive price of 
only £139.99 (less than the price 
of most 28.3 modems) the 
Zoo Internet Starter Kit includes: 

• 3 Months of full Internet access 
EMail, WorldWide Web, News 

• Zoo Internet Software Suite (PC or Mac) 

• Hotline technical support 

•14 day money back guarantee 

And a 28.8 modem for fast internet 
connection 


£ 1 39.99 

Fully Inclusive 
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Advertisement 


Get the facts about HRT 


Any woman approaching or 
going through the menopause 
today has the option of taking 
HRT - the biggest (and most 
controversial) issue in women’s 
health since the advent of the 
Pill. Understanding HRT and 
the Menopause arms you with 
the essential facts to dedde if 
it’s right for you. 

This invaluable guide from 
Which? will help you weigh 
up for yourself the pros and 
cons of hormone replacement 
therapy. Honest, reliable, 
informative and highly 
readable, it looks at many vital 
issues, including • symptoms 
and signs of the menopause 
■ managing the menopause 
with or without HRT • breast 


cancer and the links between 
cancer and hormone treatment 
• osteoporosis • the importance 
of diet, exercise and stress 
management * the need for 
regular screening and health 
checks • and more besides! 
Understanding HRT and the 
Menopause gives women the 
opportunity to take control 
at a challenging time in 
their lives and make a 


truly informed, responsible 
decision about their health. 
The National Association of 
Citizens Advice Bureaux went 
so far as to say it ‘would 
recommend it unreservedly to 
all women'. This vital book 
costs just £9.99 (P&P FREE), 
so why not order your copy 
NOW using the order form 
below? Full refund if not 
satisfied. 


Essential 
information 
on over 1,500 
medicines 


Recommended reading for men 
- and those who care about them 


Did you know that men tend 
to be less healthy than 
women, and that they run a 
higher risk of dying early from 
preventable conditions? So 
isn't it time that men started 
taking as much interest in their 
health as women do? 

The Which? Guide to Men 's 
Health is the ideal book to put 
them on the right track. It 
offers positive, practical advice 
on matters physical, emotional 
and sexual. Complete with 
an A-Z of men-oniy ailments 
and other disorders which 
can affect men, it explains 
treatments available and 
provides advice and 
reassurance on common 
conditions such as heart 


disease, strokes and prostate 
disorders. It also looks at 

• self-examination methods to 
detect early signs of disease 

• self-help measures for 
everyday problems such as hair 
loss, bad breath and body 
odour • sexual problems - and 
how to tackle them • ways 
of preventing stress overload 

• diet and exercise 

• fatherhood - with advice that 
will benefit both partners! 
Your health is so important - 
don't you owe ir to yourself 
to invest in a copy of this 
essential guide? It costs just 
£9.99 (P&P FREE), so why 
not order your copy NOW 
using the order form below? 
Full refund if not satisfied. 


Which ? Medicine takes a critical 
look at commonly used prescription 
and Dou-prescription medicines, 
posing questions on your behalf 
and providing detailed, honest 
and reliable answers. In over 
500 pages it examines the 
benefits and risks of over 1,500 
medicines, and includes a 
glossary of medical terminology, 
plus names and addresses of 
self-help groups. 

There’s also specific advice on 
medicines used by the over-65s, 1 
and medicine record sheets to i 
help you monitor your use of ■ 
medicines and communicate | 
effectively with your doctor or ■ number 
pharmacist. Which? Medicine | Signed 

costs just £12.99 (P&P FREE), [ Njme_ — — 

so why not order your copy I A*Wie» — 

NOW using the order form on I — Fawxie 

the right? Full refund if not , 

Satisfied. I ">** 1 *^ *> PE3X axm^ jfcrr if TO dr.gr* WTM yda name to tx ™ fa* urlirr .xopanir. 


To: Which?, PO Box 89, Dept SP68, Hertford, SGI4 ITbI 

FVbk ■earl me Ibe lwA(<) wbcunl brio*, na ibr mxtmlBullDg Um I cm min (ben (n 
if I am ■» nwpfctdy lourfkd 

Wmc nnubei of a,*o icqujml in ipfiiupiiinc bra\ai belts. 
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Dole attempts to end 
party’s abortion feud 


RUPERT CORNWELL 

Washington 

With his Presidential candida- 
cy still stumbling. Senator Bob 
Dole has set forward a 
compromise to patch up the 
Republican feud over the 
critical issue of abortion. But the 
Gist signs yesterday were that he 
had failed to satisfy either 
pro-life conservatives or 
pro-choice moderates. 

In a carefully worded state- 
ment designed to defuse an 
argument which could wreck 
this summer's nominating 
convention, Mr Dole said he 
wants to retain the plank which 
has been in the Republican 
platform since 1980, supporting 
an amendment to the constitu- 
tion making abortion illegal. But 
as a matter of ‘'civility'', he 
urged, the party rausL show “a 
decern regard for the opinions 
of those who disagree". 

With that formula, the pre- 
sumptive nominee hopes to 
prevent a spectacle which would 
surely doom his White House 
prospects - an ill-tempered 
public brawl in San Diego pit- 
ting prominent party moderates 


against the hardline social con- 
servative Republican wing, led 
by the former commentator 
Pal Buchanan. 

"Let me be very clean no one 
will be turned away from our 
convention because they do 
not agree with me on these 
issues," said Mr Dole, who is op- 
posed to abortion but with an 
intensity often deemed insuffi- 
cient by the Christian right and 
other pro-life activists. 

This faction reacted with 
some suspicion yesterday, as 
Ralph Reed, the leader of Lhe 
Christian Coalition, warned he 
would resist any attempt to 
place any language conciliato- 
ry to the pro-choice camp 
alongside the demand for a 
constitutional amendment And 
Mr Reed warned Mr Dole 
would face massive protest if he 
picked a vice-Presidential 
candidate who favoured 
abortion rights. 

That alone would rule out the 
two possible running mates 
who would give Mr Dole the 
biggest lift -retired General Col- 
in Powell and Governor Chris- 
tine Whitman of New Jersey, as 
well as other popular figures 


from the centre such as Gov- 
ernors William Weld of Mass- 
achusetts and Pete Wilson of 
California. AH of them maintain 
that the anti-abortion clause 
should simply be excluded from 
the platform altogether, and Mr 
Wilson said yesterday that Mr 
Dole had not gone far enough 
in the search for a "realistic and 
relevant” stance on abortion. 

By moving now however, the 
outgoing Senate majority leader 
hopes at least to have secured 
time to quell any mutiny before 
the convention, the party's last 
and greatest set piece oppor- 
tunity to showcase its policies 
before the election on 5 No- 
vember. And with the cam- 
paign’s dynamic still running in 
the President's favour, there is 
scant margin for error. . 

Despite the tumult in politi- 
cal Washington over the recent 
Whitewater guilty verdicts, Mr 
Clinton’s standing in the polls 
bas not been affected. He 
continues to lead Mr Dole by 
15 or 20 points in most polls, 
and though a growing number 
consider he and his wife are 
hiding something, only one in 
six Americans believes White- 


water to be a “very important" 
matter and few deem the 
candidates’ "character” a 
decisive factor in the forth- 
coming vote. 

That proportion may 
increase in the next few weeks, 
as Republicans sitting on the 
Senate Whitewater committee 
deliver what wiU be a scathing 
report on the affair, and a new 
trial begins in Little Reckon 17 
June, in which Mr Clinton has 
again been subpoenaed to 
video-taped testimony, 
menacing of all is the investi- 
gation of the special prosecutor 
Kenneth Starr, and the possi- 
bility - to put it no higher - of 
further indictments of people 
dose to the President 

Most importantly, perhaps, 
the economy is voting for Mr 
Clinton. Yesterday’s news of 
348,000 new jobs in May is fur- 
ther proof that solid growth con- 
tinues. 

Above and beyond the 
rhetorical skirmishing over a 
balanced budget (he figures 
show that under this adminis- 
tration the deficit bas halved, 
from $290bn (£l90bn) in 1992 
to a forecast $145bn in 1996. 



Dirty business: A mock gas mask fixed by Greenpeace activists to the Slegessaule (Victory Column) 
protest at pollution by ozone. They say traffic Is one of the primary sources of the toxic gas 


statue in Berlin in 
Photograph: Reuter 


"I'VE GOT EVERYTHING 
FOR YOUR GARDEN, 
FROM BARBECUES 
TO BEDDING PLANTS" 



TRACY McCARGO: B&Q RENFREW 



Chatfiroil Arizona Gas Barbecue 

Cast aluminium hood and bowl, push button 
ignition, dual control 
burners and 
wheels for easy 
manoeuvring. 


KEY 

season 

C 



Char-Broil 
Montana Gas 
Barbecue 

Viewing window 
In hood vrffh heat 
Indicator, stdo 
burner, swing 
away warming 
rack, porcelain 
cooking grill and 
wheels for easy 


NOW IS THE TIME 
FOR BEDDING AND 
HANGING BASKET PUNTS 

We : ve got a great range in 
store, starting from just £1.29 

WCCT r-cvd- -gerden Cen’res. pioase 

'iphene fc check before Swesine. 


MTWS BIGGEST WJ CHAM - FOR YOUR NEWEST STORE MONI 0W1 466 4166 


A BIGGER CHOKE 
ABETTER PRICE 

TBAdMtnaM at veur taco* Cetor6« stoetttf rtti pool or puehoia, N babtCuM ond tonAuni tm at rasfctf lor jritaaemUr. Oara may 
rf »Q WOtihoiaM 0 ^ 5 W Doptfc- n» oppBWncte Qlw RttipO » to eftrt bsta* lraw^ K^r 

scoot An pwdudi o» «*wV rooted kttm. R you M any lor Ion loco** w» wa nhnd docttoiXi ®w«y. ** *• h Ihot the towrprtca 
GgHwnByaueittMlBanyartDmraTdMyoucalbacfcwMfl U &r/t your MO met** PiM w cta a M p n w> oonu mki B mode 
BtS Warehouses or MQ Dopats. See In-store tor derails or our standard price promise wtitcn appBes to all oilier products. 



you CAN DO IT WHEN YOU B&Q IT! 


OPENING HOURS 
Mftnday-Saturday; 
Most stores SomSpm. 
Sunday: Most stores 
England & Wales 
lOanrwpjn 

(where penwttecn. 

Scotland a 

Northern Ireland 

9am-4pm. 

Certain store hours may 
vory. p lease 'phone your 
neoreal stare to confirm. 


Mystery clouds 
the many deaths 
of Brother Nol 


STEPHEN VINES 

Hong Kong 

First he died from bullet 
wounds. Then he was dying of 
cancer. Now it's malaria which 
is s«id to have finished him off. 

Pol Ptot, Asia's most infamous 
mass murderer, dies on a reg- 
ular basis —in the world media, 
at least. The latest dramas in 
international newsrooms were 
triggered by a report from the 
Trench news agency. Age nee 
France Presse. Nobody else 
could corifinn the story, but U 
was too good to miss, so other 
world news agencies followed, 
up with reports of their own, 
about the (possible) death of the 
Khmer Rouge leader who is 
held responsible for the deaths 
of up to 2 million people. 

Yesterday, a Khmer Rouge 
spokesman denied the reports 
of Pol Pot's death. Which nei- 
ther proves nor disproves the ve- 
racity of the original reports. 

Pbl Pot, now 68 if he is still 
alive, has not appeared in pub- 
lic for more than a decade and 
a half He has been surround- 
ed by guerrillas who specialise 
in the art of concealment. It is 
almost impossible to know what 
goes on inside the Khmer 
Rouge leader's various hiding 
places near the Thai border. 

The government in the cap- 
ital, Phnom Penh bas every 
reason to wish for Pbl Pot’s 
death, but is being careful about 
confirming his demise. 

Nevertheless, Kmg Sihanouk, 
who has his own health prob- 
lems and twice formed an 
alfianoewith the Khmer Rouge, 
could hardly contain his glee. 
“If Pol Pot is really dead,” he 
said, “Cambodia and its people 
will be rid of their worst 
c riminal. " 

Thai intelligence sources 
were dismissive about the 


reports of Pol Pot's death. They 
are alleged to be closer to the 
Khmer Rouge than the 
Bangkok's official position of 
support for the Cambodian 
government would suggest 

Confusion over the life and 
possible death of the man who 
organised the murder of a quar- 
ter of Cambodia's population, 
is typical of Pol Pot’s history. 

Even his age is a matter of 
dispute, as is his family back- 
ground. The Khmer Rouge in- 
- sisted his circumstances were 
bumble but most sources say he 
came from a family of pros- 
perous farmers-- 
: Such was the secrecy that sur- 
rounded Pol Pot’s life that 
his brother, Saloth Nheap, did 
not even know that he had 
become the Khmer Rouge 
“Brother Number One’' until he 
saw a poster of him in 1977 - 
two years after Pol Pot had 
gained power. 

The official word from 
Phnom Penh is that the Khmer 
Rouge will wither without Pol 
Pot at the helm. But like its 
leader, the guerrilla organisa- 
tion has been written off as dead 
a number of times before, only 
to spring back to life. • - 



Wanted dead or alive: Pol Pot, 
elusive mass murderer 


BASE RATF. 

With effect from 
6 June 1996 

The Royal Bank of Scotland 
Base Rate has 
been decreased 
from 6,00% to 
5.75% per annum. 

D 

The Royal Bank of Scotland 

7 The Royal Sank of Scotland pic. 

Repsurtd Office: 36 Si. Andrea* Square, Edinburgh EH22YB. 
Registered in Scotland No. 90312. 
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Here is a theme for Labour’s school song 


E policy. The former is a de^e Mf 

understood business of clSmoZ" 5 * l * a > a convmcm B px*™® °* wba‘ 

corridors end beUs - 15,000 houiTfo^S New ^b^aqrecfi an ideal teacher to be. 

— 1 1 :*- urs ior each Mention bncks, and those who remember 


daily grind, oppressive and liberat™ in JS S* its d*™ of Islington Green chil- 
measure, whole lives binge EAkS ha ? dy for the burden 

s’ssssa"'"— -S iteyaxsftsfSS 
■SS^SSSKSffi- SSSSSSSBSSSSS 
sstiiWaasSSK SSsaaafifiSar: 


ro do truth her voucher JSTtte 
ngbt-wing Tbiy hounds bay at her heels. Edu- 
cation polity is usually about structures - local 
management for schools, opting out, selec- 
. bon, national tests. Structures affect what 
happens in the classrooms and corridors, but 
only tangentially. The teacher is the key to 
every educational door. There was meat in Mr 
Blair s speech yesterday, but a lot of it was 
dead flesh from slain holy cows. Real educa- 
tion -what the teacher does, her values, com- 
petences, responsibilities and rights - were 
disconcertingly absent. 

Labour will say it is building policy brick by 
block. That is fine; but cultures were never 
changed item by agenda item - they are 
changed by creating a new, appealing idea to 
which people (in this case, the teaching pro- 


after Jim Callaghan’s celebrated speech at 
Ruskin College, Oxford, to which Tbny Blair 
yesterday did obeisance. 

Ruslan was indeed a remarkable event 
Here was a politician saying for the first time 
that what goes oh inside the secret heart of 
the school, the classroom, not only matters 
but should radically change. Callaghan was 
unable to translate Ids alarm into a policy. Not 
only Pink Floyd but twenty subsequent 
National Union of Teachers’ annual confer- 
ences have demonstrated the extent of the 
failure to shift the profession’s core. 

Toiy analysis is right, in part. The hearts and 
minds of significant numbers of professional 
teachers were captured by an ideology not just 
alien to the bulk of parents but detrimental 
to the life chances of most children. But that 
is not the whole story. Tory analysis never 



accepts the responsibility of successive Con- 
servative education ministers, and their cab- 
inet colleagues, for belittling the ethic of pub- 
lic service on which, ultimately, good teaching 
rests; nor does it see how there is a vital dif- 
ference between a trade union consciousness 
(which schools could well do without) and 
properly rewarded professionalism. 

New Labour bin's much of the Tory critique. 
David Blunkett has been audacious enough 
to spice it with Woodhcadeiy. Chris Wood- 
bead, chief inspector of schools, is too evi- 
dently enamoured of the political game to 
make him a trusted auditor. Yet it is hard not 
to agree with his savage honicuiturc. Some 
schools are rank with pedagogical weeds. 

But once they are out, what kind of teach- 
ers should replace them? Tony Blair talked 
yesterday - again this is a cross-party com- 
monplace - of bringing more real world 
experience into the schools. Good but he still 
needs to tell us what he thinks a good teacher 
looks and sounds like. 

Hard policy choices will have to be made, 
some of them* offensive to Labour supporters. 
Teaching is first and foremost about mental 
skills, from reading and figuring at the early 
ag<es, to knowledge acquisition and expression 
later. And because teachers are not. therefore, 
social workers, they need political support, for 
example, in excluding disruptive pupils. 

Messrs Blunkett and Blair will of course 


bear in mind the paradox of idealism. Those 
left-wing teachers who have done so much 
damage were sincere, and very often pas- 
sionate in their desireto achieve an egalitar- 
ian social revolution. Mr Blair instead offers 
a kind of realistic idealism, in which values 
such as discipline and self-discipline arc 
paramount, though not in some anachronis- 
tic sense of physical punishment: whatever he 
may do to his young children, beating has no 
place in a modern British school. The purpose 
of discipline and order in schools is to create 
the space in which people can learn, and live 
safely with each other. It also has the sec- 
ondly value of generating an ethic of respect. 

Teachers must - in this respect also they are 
a microcosm of the paradoxes and opportuni- 
ties New Labour presents - mix a commitment 
to achievement for all with a lust for the suc- 
cess of the best. They must be egalitarians who 
love individual achievement, able to distinguish 
sheep without losing touch with the goats. 

Teachers will always have mixed motives. 
Few will ever do it for the money (though 
Labour will need to think more about how- 
professional behaviour merits professional 
pay). Some might however yearn to do a vital 
job because they see it - rightly - as one of 
the greatest commitments to the idea of soci- 
ety and the expansion of opportunity within 
it. In that idea. New Labour needs to'find the 
theme for its new school song. 



« LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Challenges to faith and atheism cm the streets of the Holy City 

Sir. Before launching what could be 
seen, ironically, as a call to crusade 
or jihad on behalf of liberalism 
(“Liberalism has grown complacent 
and lazy.-"), perhaps Polly Toynbee 
(“Cradle of fanaticism", 5 June) 
would profit from the work of the 
15th century cardinal Nicholas of 
Cusa. 

Following the foil of 
Constantinople in 1453, a conflict as 
imbued with religious fanaticism and 
hatred as any in our own era. many 
in Western Christendom responded 
negatively to the victory of an 
Islamic array. Pope Nicholas V 
exhorted Christian princes to unite 
behind the banner of the cross, thus 
sadly paralleling the Muslim enemy 
which had united behind, and for, 
the Koran. 

Nicholas of Cusa urged, instead, a 
peaceful dialogue with the infidel 
with the “other" that we all fear in 
our ignorance and presumption. In 
his work De Pace Fidei Cusa 
formulates an approach to faith and 
the “other" which grasps the 
inability of us all to grasp the 
fullness of any truth. It is liberating. Intolerant? Muslims praying at the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem 
yet admittedly difficult, to live with .. 

C iisa’s precept, “All will know that ineffectual At worst, liberals have same freedom to one another. Sin Instead of tolerance of 

there is only one religion in the been fellow travellers with the When we fail to do so. we are acting difference Polly Toynbee seems tc 

variety of rites." It is this humility in totalitarians, never more admiring in ways totally inconsistent with the be implying that some action 

the face of the absolute which than when they have been essentially tolerant nature of our must be taken against 

should be our strength, not recourse persecuting the religious. religion, ftnatidsm and Christianity fundamentalists. What action 

to extremism. Tolerance, decency and humanity are not just different in degree, but does she suggest and would it be 

How does faith survive? F^ith are fragile virtues. Given its history in kind. her who decided what, or who, 

survives because it is greater than of conflict and oppression, it should MICHAEL LLOYD was fundamentalist? 

the parody Toynbee presents in her be no surprise that they do not Chaplain M it was her I would be slightly 

article; it survives because some of thrive in Jerusalem- More surprising FttrwUham College, Cambridge worried especially as she seems to 

us consider values such as tolerance is that, on the evidence of her consider the symbolic act of 

and reason to be as integral to a article, they have wilted so badly in Sin A less snobbish and sectarian hauling a cross along the Via 

meaningful religious life as to whatever prosperous unthreatened liberal than Polly Tbynbee might Dolorosa as a sign of intolerance. 

Tbynbee’s humanistic alternative. milieu Ms Tbynbee inhabits. rejoice in the strange richness of Surely the ultimate test of 

MARK JAMES tit TR Y The Rev PE TER HATTON humanity in the Holy City as she liberalism is tolerance of illiberal 

DubBn Droitwich, Worcestershire describes H. A man m a floral shirt doctrines. Otherwise what is the 

lJuaun (how common) with a wife in a value of liberalism? 

Sin Polly Tbynbee (“Cradle of Sin Polly Toynbee argues that luminous pink cap (even worse) and GRAHAM RICHARDS 

fanaticism", 5 June) accuses religions are essentially intolerant a mobile phone (disaster) carries a London EC2 

Christians, Jews and Muslims of and “once they try to incorporate cross down the Via Dolorosa. There 

being fall of savagery and hatred. tolerance, they lose the plot, like the are “crow-like” Jews in 1 8th -century Sir Polly Toynbee cannot get away 

That some believers are sometimes Church of England". Yet the very East-European dress, spared by the with defining liberalism to mean the 

violent and revengeful is beyond symbol of Christianity which she Holocaust; Franciscans selling same as the atheist secularism she 

question as is the fact that hatred derides as sanctifying “a particularly Virgin’s milk; the cross on which so openly avows . 

and savagery are regarded as as disgusting Roman torture" is a many Roman slaves were crucified There are plenty of Christian 

great sins and condemned by the guarantee that tolerance is integral transformed into a symbol of liberals who understand and seek 

three religions she attacks. to the Christian faith. Such is the salvation. to practise their faith in ways 

This century's bloodiest mass freedom which God gives us that He Why do the heathen so furiously which repudiate the 

murderers have not been believers; even lets us kill Him. Far from rage? What strange experience of fundamentalism and fanaticism Ms 

Mao Stalin and the Khmer Rouge imposing His will on us by force. He sin and suffering, what odd Toynbee projects on to them as 

were atheists. Hitler spoke only of gives us the freedom to make our incomprehension, make your author primary characteristics. Bigotry is 

Providence and rejected own choices and decisions, even so angry with God and the godly ? not only for believers. 

Christianity. Faced with such when we make them in ways of SHERIDAN GILLEY The Rev JOHN SWARBRICK 

savageries, the liberalism she which He disapproves. Department of Theology Bath, 

espouses has been at best We should, therefore, give the University of Durham Avon 

Failing the sweet Tourists in the usurped hotels of northern Cyprus 

shop maths exam Sin It was with disappointment and the United Nations Security Council point of entry into the island. Why 

r surprise that we react the article ' in particular, has strongly encourage people to visit it then? 

_. u Rmwn i“Oiir children “Inaccessible due to the Turkish condemned the secessionist entity Furthermore, in his piece below the 

It iust doesn’t add occupation: Well, up to a point” (25 which Turkey has set up there. Cyprus article where he refers to 

ba ? * wSur cold May) by Simon Calder. The majority of hotels operating Burma, he makes the statement 

up . 5 June) artemp P° since the illegal Thrirish invasion in this area belong to Greek “haw can we possibly justify running 

water on the idea tnai of the Republic of CVprus in 1974, Cypriots who were forced to travel stories on other countries 

this country are not as gc 37 r t jj C island js under abandon their properties in 1974 where human rights abuses have 

maths as they used to TUrkish military occupation- As a and which have been usurped and taken place: Guatemala. China and 

I have a aveet and grocery up result of the invasion, 82 per cent of are utilised without the consent of - on this very page - North 

a residential area d it . ^ ^ their legitimate owners. Cyprus?” How indeed? 

remarkable if anyotine juu ^ Greek Cypriots, were evicted from Mr Calder mentions the non- OROSSIDES 

children who come tnevttyOHY their homes and properties and recognition of the “Turkish Republic Cyprus High Commission 

add up the price of JtenK ( made refugees in their own country, of Northern Cyprus”, as well as the Tourist Office 

if the the price is the same) ana The international community, and fact that Ercan airport is an illegal London W1 

spend the whole dajjanw*^^ 
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ineffectual At worst, liberals have 
been feBow travellers with the 
totalitarians, never more admiring 
than when they have been 
persecuting the religious. 

Tolerance, decency and humanity 
are fragile virtues. Given its history 
of conflict and oppression. It should 
be no surprise that they do not 
thrive in Jerusalem- More surprising 
is that, on the evidence of her 
article, they have wilted so badly in 
whatever prosperous unthreatened 
milieu Ms Tbynbee inhabits. 

The Rev PETER HATTON 
Droitwich, Worcestershire 

Sir Polly Toynbee argues that 
religions are essentially intolerant 
and “once they try to incorporate 
tolerance, they lose the plot, like the 
Church of England". Yet the very 
symbol of Christianity which she 
derides as sanctifying “a particularly 
disgusting Roman torture" is a 
guarantee that tolerance is integral 
to the Christian faith. Such is the 
freedom which God gives us that He 
even lets us kill Him. Far from 
imposing His will on us by force. He 
gives us the freedom to make our 
own choices and decisions, even 
when we make them in ways of 
which He disapproves. 

We should, therefore, give the 


same freedom to one another. 

When we fail to do so. we are acting 
in ways totally inconsistent with the 
essentially tolerant nature of our 
religion. &naticism and Christianity 
are hot just different in degree, but 
in kind. 

MICHAEL LLOYD 
Chaplain 

FitzwUUam College, Cambridge 

Sin A less snobbish and sectarian 
liberal than Polly Tbynbee might 
rejoice in the strange richness of 
humanity in the Holy CSty as she 
describes h. A man m a floral shirt 
(how common) with a wife in a 
luminous pink cap (even worse) and 
a mobile phone (disaster) carries a 
cross down the Via Dolorosa. There 
are “crow-like” Jews in 18th-century 
East-European dress, spared by the 
Holocaust; Franciscans selling 
Virgin’s milk; die cross on which so 
many Roman slaves were crucified 
transformed into a symbol of 
salvation. 

Why do the heathen so furiously 
rage? What strange experience of 
sin and suffering, what odd 
incomprehension, make your author 
so angry with God and the godly? 
SHERIDAN GILLEY 
Department of Theology 
University of Durham 


Sir. Instead of tolerance of 
difference Polly Toynbee seems to 
be implying that some action 
must be taken against ’ 
fundamentalists. What action 
does she suggest and would it be 
her who decided what, or who, 
was fundamentalist? 

If it was her I would be slightly 
worried especially as she seems to 
consider the symbolic act of 
hauling a cross along the Via 
Dolorosa as a sign of intolerance. 
Surely the ultimate test of 
liberalism is tolerance of illiberal 
doctrines. Otherwise what is the 
value of liberalism? 

GRAHAM RICHARDS 
London EC2 

Sir Polly Toynbee cannot get away 
with defining liberalism to mean the 
same as the atheist secularism she 
openly avows . 

There are plenty of Christian 
liberals who understand and seek 
to practise their faith in ways 
which repudiate the 
fundamentalism and fanaticism Ms 
Tbynbee projects on to them as 
primary characteristics. Bigotry is 
not only for believers. 

The Rev JOHN SWARBRICK 
Bath, 

Avon 


Tourists in the usurped hotels of northern Cyprus 


1 Sin It was with disappointment and * 
surprise that we reaa the article 
“Inaccessible due to the Turkish 
occupation: Well, up to a point” (25 
May) by Simon Calder. 

Since the illegal Thrkish invasion 
of the Republic of Cyprus in 1974, 

37 per cent of the island is under 
TUrkish military occupation- As a 
result of the invasion, 82 per cent of 
the Cypriot population, particularly 
Greek Cypriots, were evicted from 
their homes and properties and 
made refugees in their own country. 

The international community, and 


the United Nations Security Council 
in particular, has strongly 
condemned the secessionist entity 
which Turkey has set up there. 

The majority of hotels operating 
in this area belong to Greek 
Cypriots who were forced to 
abandon their properties in 1974 
and which have been usurped and 
are utilised without the consent of 
their legitimate owners. 

Mr Calder mentions the non- 
recognition of the “Turkish Republic 
of Northern Cyprus”, as well as the 
fact that Ercan airport is an illegal 


point of entry into the island. Why 
encourage people to visit it then? 
Furthermore, in his piece below the 
Cyprus article where he refers to 
Burma, he makes the statement 
“how can we possibly justify running 
travel stories on other countries 
where human rights abuses have 
taken place: Guatemala. China and 
- on this very page - North 
Cyprus?" How indeed? 

O ROSSIDES 
Cyprus High Commission 
Tourist Office 
London W1 


Gallery memories I BBC’s mythical country called Europe 


Sin Why won't British museums and 
galleries, unlike so many European 
ones, allow one to video and 
photograph (without flash) pictures 
and sculptures? I have just come 
back from Berlin with a wonderful 
record of the things J want most to 
remember, many of which (as is so 
often the case) are not recorded m 
available books or postcards. 
DEREK PARKER 
London W14 


Sin The bias in the BBCs coverage 
of European issues is even worse 
than John Lichfield demonstrates in 
his admirable article about fibs from 
Euro-sceptics (7 June). 

In the Nine OX3ock Neva 
programme to which he referred, 
Peter Jay's analysis dosed with a 
statement that in the end it all 
depended on whether you wished to 
belong to “a countiy called Europe". 
The same frequent reference to “a 


countiy called Europe” featured 
constantly in a disgracefully slanted 
Panorama programme, also by Peter 
Jay, a few weeks earlier. It is a 
favourite loaded and misleading 
question asked by British 
Eurosceptics, which would be 
considered meaningjes in, say, France 
or most places on the ContinenL 
DICKTAVERNE 
(Lord Taverne) 

London SW1 
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Let the deaf 
choose implants 

Sir I am afraid Bryan Appleyard is 
confused about cochlear implants 
(article. 6 June). He says the 
argument that “hearing people have 
no right to define something as a 
problem and then impose a solution 
to impose normality" is profound. 
Fine. But he should not imply that I 
want to impose anything on anyone. 

On the contrary. I maintain that 
opponents of cochlear implants must 
choose for themselves and their 
families. I support their right as well 
as their culture. 

What 1 object to is their emotive 
condemnation of cochlear implants 
for others, and of the surgeons. This 
includes calling for a complete ban 
on cochlear implants, and claiming 
that the principles of the surgeons 
are little different from the Nazi 
scientists playing with victims in the 
name of medical science. 

This vociferous campaign by a few 
people confuses the public and can 
be seized upon by some district 
health authorities that are reluctant 
to spend money on cochlear 
implants. The real problem is that 
children and adults desperate for 
cochlear implants cannot have them 
because some health authorities will 
not fund them. 

Mr Appleyard may deter some 
deaf adults from having cochlear 
implants when he says they are 
“most likely to work" when fitted 
before the age of 10. This is only 
applicable to children born deaf or 
deafened in early infancy. They work 
very well at any age for most 
deafened people. 

JACK ASHLEY 
(Lord Ashley of Stoke) 

House of Lords 
London SIM 

Flying the flag for 
Quebec democracy 

Sir. Hugh Winsor, writes (report. 1 
June) that a Canadian might be sent 
to jail for “waving a flag for 
Canadian unity "Thai is inaccurate 
and misleading. 

The person in question is being 
charged for the violation of the 
Quebec law on referenda. Inspired 
by the British experience in the 
referendum on the common market 
in the 1970s. the Quebec law 
provides for two umbrella 
committees, whose purpose, in the 
spirit of democracy, is to make sure 
that each side plays by the same 
rules and restricts itself to the same 
expenditures. 

Three days before the referendum 
on the sovereignty of Quebec and a 
new partnership with Canada on 30 
October 1995, money was spent for 
a rally without it being channelled 
through one of the two committees. 
It is irrelevant whether such an 
activity was in support of the “yes’ 
side or of the “no" side. It 
represents a violation of the - 
British inspired - referendum law. 

To describe this offence as flag- 
waving for Canadian unity is - 
disingenuous, unless, of course. Mr 
Winsor suggests that people who 
agree with the cause that be 
supports can violate the law where 
others cannot 
RICHARD GUAY 
Delegue General 
Gouvememeni dit Quebec 
Delegation Generate 
London SHI 

Childish drivers 

Sir Road rage seems to be 
fashionable just now. perhaps 
because of its macho appeal. Should 
we not debase the currency and just 
call it “infantile rage”? 

Dr PETER WELLS 
Macclesfield, Cheshire 






LETTER from 
THE EDITOR 


I am getting a special bag in 
the office: the Robert Fisk 
bag. It will have scarlet tas- 
sels and sit on a special ebony 
stand, and will contain our fine 
collection of anti-Fisk and pro- 
Fisk letters. They range from 
examples of molten fury to 
what are. in effect love letters 
of the intellect. Boh Fisk, one 
of my heroes, divides people. 
He also wins awards (he has 
more than the average Soviet 
marshal). My best evening this 
week was Monday, when 1 went 
to the grand Carlton Terrace 
headquarters of the Foreign 
Press Association, where he 
won the 1996 media award for 
his reporting of Algeria. 

The FPA's house was once 
William Gladstone’s London 
home, and Sir Peter Ustinov, 
who lived along the road as a 
boy. gave a long and hilarious 
speech about diplomacy, poli- 
tics and much else. As a boy 
before the war, he informed the 
assembled multi-national caste, 
he had been taken to dinner 
nearby, to hear a leading Nazi 
diplomat explain the wonders 
of the new regime. “Ze new 
Germany is so efficient," the 
Nazi had told the attentive 
room, “that in my office I haff 
my desk. And on my desk I haff 
a bottom. And if anything 
should happen, 1 only haff to 
press my bottom... and four 
policemen come out.” Ustinov 
said he had remained resolutely 
unawed by the might of Hitler's 
Germany ever afterwards. The 
room laughed a little nervously: 
but Sir Peter is no xenophobe. 
Though he loves Britain, he 
is, in his phrase to us. a "con- 
firmed Anglo-sceptic". 

Another luminous moment 
in the week came early on 
Wednesday, when 1 was in 
Byzantium. The sky was glit- 
tering and fresh. All around 
were minarets, bone-white 
spires, Romanesque lowers and 
the flash of sun on gold and 
brass. I was, in fact, standing 
high up on the roof of the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum in 
London, looking round at the 
unearthly skyline of South 
Kensington. We were standing 
amid tar-pots and pipes after 
hearing a talk by Daniel Lihe- 
skind. architect of the V&A's 
extraordinary new extension. 
Hardly anyone has seen this 
view of London - a truly 
amazing one - but, when the 


Libcskind building opens i 
2001, everyone will be able tc 
It includes a glass view in 
gallery arching high over ih 
museum. Some people hav 
written in to the paper con- 
plaining about our enthusiast 
for (he Libcskind design. I ca 
only say that if they could hav 
seen it as a three-dimension; 
model, with shimmering tile 
and plunging angles, many c 
them would have been capt 
vated and entranced, rathe 
than outraged. 

One characteristic of Indt 
pendent readers, if the postba 
is anything to go by, is that man 
of you are fascinated by const 

In my office I haff 
my desk. And on nr 
desk I haff a 
bottom. If anything 
should happen, I 
only haff to press m; 
bottom... and four 
policemen come out 


tut ions and radical politic: 
change. We have had some bri 
liant blueprints for a Britis 
federation posted to us recent) 
but my favourite is the pla 
from 'Duncan Armour fc 
interactive democracy. Wit 
admirable self-confidence, h 
writes that “With the help « 
people across the country IT 
putting together an iniiktlh 
which will mean the replace 
ment of politicians after th 
next general election with dire* 
input from the People via pusl 
button voting." Let no-one st 
our readers lack ambition. 

Speaking of constitution 
our initiative on Europea 
confederation has produced 
deluge of letters, running hca* 
ih' in favour. To my surprise, 
senior member of the Cabin* 
and a clutch of leading Laboi 
people have been among tho> 
who have told me. private! 
they think we are aboi 
right. Could it be that there i 
after all. some eemmoa groun 
here, where Euro-sceptics an 
Anglo-sceplics can unite? 


Andrew Mar 


UNQUOTE 


If everyone is going to behave like that, then you can just forgi 
about Europe - Karel Van Mint EU competition commission 
attacking Britain ’s non-co-opcraiinn tactics enw the beef crisis. 

Remember ray name, you'll he whispering it later - Philli 
Oppenheim, trade minister, describing one of his most effecthv cha 
up lines. 

Why is il l hat Conservative MPs seem so much more virile lha 
MPs of other parlies? Il cannot be the oratory of the Euro-scej 
tics, which is more likely to send us into the arms of Morphci 
than of Mollv - Sir Julian Crilcblev. Consenaih e MP. 
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tics, which is more likely to send us into the arms of Morphci 
than of Molly - Sir Julian Critcbley. Conserram e MP. 

It was the biggest thrill of my whole life. Il seemed very- surre 

- Kelly Frederick, 30, who travelled 500 miles and n vpi with joy c 
seeing the Princess of Miles in Chicago. 

1 am less driven hy ambition these days, and more driven by ir 
own integrity - Jason Donovan, entertainer. 

I can see the day when wc would use synthesised calls from con 
puters to engage in conversations with pigs in their own langua* 

- Professor Stanley Curtis, an animal scientist. 
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Glyn 

Worsnip 


As a reporter on Esther 
Rantzen's television consumer 
magazine programme That's 
L^r/ during its early days, Glyn 
Worsnip became a household 
name, earning himself the nick- 
name “One Take Worsnip", af- 
ter a career in acting that had 
led him to the West Bod and the 

^^orn in ^^^terSem 
1938, Worsnip showed an in- 
terest in performing from an 
early age but, after service as a 
photographic intelligence offi- 
cer in the RAF (1956-58), he 
continued his academic studies 
and read English at St John's 
College, Oxford. 

Deciding on acting as a ca- 
reer, over the next 15 years 
Worsnip rose from working in 
repertory Theatre to performing 
farce with Frankie Howerd, ap- 
pearing in Pirandello's Henry IV, 
with Albert Finney in the title- 
role (1963), playing a non- 
speaking role in an RSC pro- 
duction of Thomas Middle- 
ton’s Women Beware Women 
(1962) and acting in the musi- 
cals Our Man Crichton (1964- 
65), Oliver! (but not in the 
original 1960 cast) and Canter- 
bury Tales (1968). 

Acting work was sporadic 
and, while earning £20 a week 
as a deck-typist during a “rest- 
ing" period, Worsnip was of- 
fered an audition as an 
on-screen reporter for That's 
Life!, which had begun the pre- 
vious year. The show mixed se- 
rious consumer issues with 
comedy, songs and q uirky items, 
such as Cyra Fletcher’s “odd 
odes” and an item entitled 
“Hew of the Week". It evolved 
from Braden ’s Wfeefc, a magazine 
programme hosted by Bernard 
Braden, which introduced Es- 
ther Rantzen to television au- 
diences as a researcher and 
reporter. Now, she was in 
fearge and “her boys” for the 
first year of That's Life! had 



Mmnfe: *a Iona voice' 


been George Layton and Bob 
Welling. Worsnip was paired 
with Kteran Frendxville, and 
both continued on the show - 
which gained a reputation for 
lambasting bureaucracy- until 
1978. 

Some of the roost memorable 
items presented by Worsnip 
included a dog that could count, 

a crow that had a taste for real 
ale and a retired colonel who 
described the alligator he lived 
with in a basement flat in Sur- 
rey as "perfectly harmless” but 
ended up in hospital with a hole 
bitten in his arm fftwfag filming. 

In 1979, Worsnip joined the 
BBC evening current affairs 
magazine Nationwide as a re- 
porter and presenter, staying 
with it until its demise eight 
years later. Although the pro- 
gramme had a reputation for 
technical breakdowns as it tried 
to link BBC studios around the 
country, Worsnip won praise as 
a thorough reporter and criti- 
cal acclaim for Baras, his 1983 
documentary about the Army. 
His other television appear- 
ances inducted Ommbus r Arena, 
Help Yourself and Joint Account. 

Then, in 1986, he began to 
show symptoms of the bram dis- 
ease cerebellar ataxia. His 
speech became slurred and 
walking difficult He was work- 
ing for BBC radio, presenting 
the news review Stop Press, 
Pick of the Week and schools 
programmes, as well as be- 
coming host of a new series. The 
Press Gang. IBs behaviour led 
people to think he was drunk 
and, shortly before Christmas 
1987, he was sacked from Stop 
Press after listeners’ com plaints . 

When cerebellar ataxia was 
diagnosed, Worsnip was en- 
couraged by his colleagues to 
"come out” and the result was 
A Lone Voice , broadcast on 
Radio 4 in March 1988. The re- 
sponse from listeners was over- 
whelming. "1 heard from old 
school college and university 
chums I had not seen in 30 
years," Worsnip wrote in his au- 
tobiography, Up the Down Es- 
calator (1990). "I heard from a 
mass of disabled people, offer- 
ing solidarity.’’ But there was no 
core. In his one of his last pro- 
grammes, for Horizon, he re- 
ported on Alnesses such as his 
affecting the brain. 

Anthony Hayward 

Gfyn Worsnip, actor and broad- 
caster.bomHcwdfield, Glouces- 
tershire 2 September 1938; 
marriedJo GlamnOe (one daugh- 
ter); died 7 June 1996. 



A Kmpid and fuR tons; Brown 


! in New Orleans earlier this year 


Photoffsph; David Redfecn 


Pud Brown 


Whether or not he was a New 
Orleans darinet player bom and 
bred. Pud Brown certainly 
played like one. He d aimed to 
have been bom in Shreveport, 
Louisiana, but some reference 
books say he was a son of 
Sacramento in California, whilst 
others put his birthplace as 
Wilmington, Delaware. No 
matter, last week he was given 
his final send-off as one of the 
Crescent City's finest in a street 
parade through the lower 
French Quarter. The music, 
first funereal and then gmirawt 
was played by the Algiers Brass 
Band and by the Spirit of New 
Orleans Brass Rand. 

Brown possessed that limpid 

and fii ]l tone that matte fht» riar - 

inet playing of Jimmy Noone 
and Irving Fazola. both classi- 
cal New Orleans-born clar- 
inettists, so distinctive and 
attractive. He began playing 
music when he was five and - 
after playing a charity benefit 
two weeks ago to raise money 
for musical instruments for 
public school students in the Al- 
giers area of New Orleans, 
where he lived— worked his last 
job at the New Orleans cafe 
where his band was resident on 
the evening before be died. 


His first job, in 1927, was as 
a member of a family band led 
by his father. Pud was billed as 
"The World's Youngest Saxo- 
phone Player". Already a 
multi- instrumentalist, be was 



that city's robust musical scene 
and over the years worked there 
with, amongst others, Jimmy 
Dorsey, Bud Freeman and cor- 
netist Pete Daily. He made 
records with Daily before mov- 
ing to Shreveport m 1945. It was 
later, with the polished jazz of 
Los Angeles and the West 
Coast, where he settled in 1949, 
that he made his name, first as 
a member of Jack Tfeagarden’s 
band from 1951 to 1952 and 
subsequently in the band that 
Kid Oiy led in 1953. 

The trombonist Oiy had 
been one of the main jazz in- 
fluences to come oat of New 
Orleans in the earliest days of 
the century, and Brown was 
happy to settle into the tradi- 
tional style with him. After Oiy 
he worked with a variety of tra- 
ditionalist jazz groups in Los 
Angeles, recording with anoth- 
er New Orleans veteran, the 
trumpeter Lee Collins, and 


playing in a band with Coffins 
and the pianist Ralph Sutton 
which broadcast regularly from 
the Hangover Chib in San 
Frarxasctx where it was resident. 

During the. Sixties Brown 
added trumpet and comet to his 
instruments and played 
double bass for a time. La nis lat- 
er years he played all the dif- 
ferent saxophones, but mostly 
tenor, and even concocted new 
instruments from bits and 
pieces of instruments which he 
had collected. 

His talents in constructing in- 
struments were all part of his 
useful drills as a mechanic. He 
drew teeth as an amateur den- 
tist and was invariably able to 
fir the band bus if it broke down. 
A keen pedal and motor cyclist, 
he ran a bicydesbop in New Or- 
leans for five years, and when 
the time came for him to move 
into a balcony apartment in St 
Peter's Street, his old apartment 
was so fiDed with bike and car 
parts that he had to keep it on 
just to store them. 

Brown lived in Shreveport 
from 1973 before finally mov- 
ing to New Orleans, playing at 
die city’s Blue Angel in Bour- 
bon Street for a long speH But 
he hadn’t entirety sheathe mu- 


sical refinement of the West 
Coast and he put together an 
all-star band in 1977 for record- 
ing which included Shelly 
Mann a, Dick Cary and Eddie 
Miller, sophisticates far from 
the simple New Orleans 
tradition. 

During the Eighties Brown 
was a member of Give Wilson’s 
Original Cam ellia Jazz Band, a 
group highly thought of in New 
Orleans. In 1984 he travelled to 
Singapore in a band led by the 
drummer Trevor Richards and 
worked there for six months, but 
in the main he was content to 
work around die New Orleans 
area, and when he came back 
from Singapore he was booked 
into the band which played in 
the long-running New Orleans 
stage production of One Mo’ 
Time. • 

Brown had led his own band 
at the Palm Court Cafe in the 
French Quarter of New Oideans 
fin: a long time and played his 
last evening there with it on die 
Sunday evening before he died. 

Sieve >bee 

Albert "Pud" Brown, darinettist, 
saxophonist and band leader 
bom 22 January 1917; died New 
Orleans 27 May 1996. 


Sanjiva Reddy 


Janjiva Reddy rose from hum- 
depeasant beginnings in south- 
:rn India to become the 
xxmtry’s sixth president during 
me of the more turbulent 
leriods in Indian politics. 

His five-year tenure as the 
iist Indian to be elected to fo- 
lia’s topmost job without the 
upport of the omnipotent Con- 
fess Party -which had reled fo- 
lia since independence in 1947 
• was riven with controversy. 

The centre-left Janata Party 
oaiition which defeated Con- 
fess for the first time in 1977 
ranted to right the wrong done 
teddy in 1969 by the prime 
□hosier Indira Gandhi by suc- 
cessfully making him their pres- 
dental nominee. Gandhi had 


unceremoniously ditched Red- 
dy by withdrawing her support 
for him as president at the last 
minute in favour of a “spoiler’ 
candidate, whose election she 
successfully manipulated. 

India’s president, who is head 
of state but not of government, 
is elected by the legislative col- 
lege comprising MPs and leg- 
islators from all states. He is also 
the supreme commander of 
the armed forces and enjoys 


any of his peers around the 
world, living in an awesome 
sandstone presidential palace 
designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
with its own golf coarse, polo 
grounds and cavalry. 

The Janata Parly thought 


that, since Reddy owed them his 
job, he would be partial towards 
them once it became dear that 
the coalition would collapse 
under the weight of internecine 
rivalry, personality clashes and 
individual ambition, and would 
appoint one of their nominees 
to head a minority government. 

But, amidst great controver- 
sy, Reddy installed a Jame-duck 
prime minister, who lasted 
barely a few months, thus 
paving the way for a mid-term 
poll which led to Indira Gand- 
hi's return lo power in 19S0 and 
a period of turbulence which 
ended with her assassination 
four years later. 

Sanjiva Reddy was bom in 
1913 into a rich agricultural 


household in the famine-prone 
Anantpur district of Andhra 
Pradesh. He matriculated from 
the Theosophical High School 
at Madras and attended the lo- 
cal Adyar Arts College, but 
left in 1931 to join the Congress 
Party, then in the forefront of 
India's freedom movement. 

He was elected to the Madras 
assembly in 1946, a year before 
independence, and, soon after, 
to the Constituent or interim 
Assembly of Free India. A 
string of ministerial posts fol- 
lowed, but it was only in 1960 
that he was baptised as a na- 
tional leader when he succeed- 
ed Gandhi as president of the 
ruling Congress Party, with her 
father, Jawabarlal Nehru, as 


prime minister. Two years lat- 
er he returned home as chief 
minister of the newly created 
Andhra Pradesh state. 

In 1964, however, Reddy re- 
signed of his own accord, os- 
tensibly to set high standards in 
public life; however, unable to 
stay away from power, he re- 
turned to national politics as an 
MP. But in 1969, after his de- 
feat as the presidential candi- 
date, he retired to his village in 
the south. “What can a poor 
farmer do if the fence itself swal- 
lows the field?” he said, and 
remained in the political wilder- 
ness for eight years. But in 
1977 he emerged from his ex- 
ile, first as an MP and a few 
months later as India's sixth 


president, elected unopposed. 

Blunt and forthright, Reddy 
claimed that he had been wide- 
ly misunderstood as he was ba- 
sically a peasant and lacked 
upper-class niceties. Unlike 
other former Indian presidents, 
however, he often commented 
on gov ernm ent after retiring 
and recently withdrew his bi- 
ography from the printers as 
many people mentioned in it 
had received harsh treatment 
from him and were still alive. 

Knldip Singh 

Nedam Sanjiva Reddy, politician: 
bom IBuru village, Anantapur 
District, south India 19 May 
1913; Secretary, Andhra Pradesh 
Congress Committee 1936-46; 


RexCollings 


“I've just taken on a novel 
about rabbits, one of them with 
extra-sensory perception," Rfisc 
Coffing s wrote to me many 
years ag o- "Do you think Fm 
mad?" 


to know whether he was wait- 
to be contacted or wanted 


with African churches, knew 
Archbishop TUtn and other 
rf i u pc fa nen; bewas “green" be- 
fore the term was used, a na- 
ture-foyer and traveller around 
Britain, as wefl as Africa. 

Coflings’s last years were 
dogged by money worries after 
disastrous losses u African 
L he became 
rw sfounditbard 



Reddy: *What can a poor fanner 

6oT Phota^apleCamera Press 

President, Indian National Con- 
gress 1960-62; Chief Minister of 
Andhra Pradesh 1962-64; Pres- 
ident oflndia 1977-82; married 
(three daughters); dtedBangnlore 
1 June 1996. 


a one-man. publishing firm 
working on. a. shoestring to ac- 
cept a book as bizarre by an un- 
known writer which bad been 
firmed down by the major Lon- 
don publishers; but it was also 

dazzWjy brave mid intuitive, 
ibday, Japanese tourists are said 
to crawl about the Berkshire 
countryside, in the wake of 
those world-famous rabbits and 
Roc Colfings is remembered as 
the discoverer and first 
promoter of Wataship Down. 

Publishing was not Ins only 
activity, though, and Richard 
Adams’s 1972 book, though 
Cbffings’s most spectacular suc- 
cess, was not bis only one. Af- 
ter working at Penguin and 
Oxford University Press be set 
up his own publishing firm, 
specialising in African, refer- 
ence and child ren’s books. IBs 
experience of Africa was wide, 
deep and long-standing: fami- 
ly connections from the 1 850s 
began h, travels for OUP. po- 
litical, philanthropic and busi- 
ness trips followed, and he 
published some distinguished 
writers including Wale Soyinka, 
■the first African Nobel prize- 
winner, Seretse Khama, and 
white writers in Africa such as 
Margery Bertram and Breyten 
Breyieobach. In South Africa, 
after linking up with a Cape 
Tbwn publisher, he was able to 
publish books which were 
banned locally. Brazil was an- 
other country be visited sever- 
al times and he was awarded 
the Machado Assis medal for 
services to Brazilian literature. 

He was active in politics. 
■Brice he stood for Parliament 
as liberal candidate (at the gen- 
eral elections of 1965 and 1978), 
impressing friends when be 
won 16,000 votes in Plymouth. 
He was chairman of the Liber- 
al Party’s committee cm Africa, 
a founder member of the Mid- 
dle East Committee, a trustee 
and vice-dranroan of die Africa 
Educational Bust, which has 
given students and refugees 
miTKrms nf pounds in grants and 
sc holarships; and a member of 
missions, trusts and interna- 
tional bodies of all sorts. A prao- 

■ _ a a: « - - - « - < 


to uv — — -- . 

something of a loner (even 
dose friends knew little about 
his family or background); he 
kept his activities and friends fo 
separate compartments, so that 
be had little general social life 
and no aide of people who 
overlapped. 

His personality was like no 
one rise’s - sometimes sharp, 
somstimesfonnaJ, often charm- 
ing -its main characteristic an 
unswerving integrity that re- 
fused to budge. This uncom- 
fortable quality might have 
made hfr n seem priggish but it 
was balanced and sweetened 
(though not softened) by hu- 
mour and a 'kind of oblique 
view of things. Contradictions 
abounded; for ail his tough lib- 
eralism, his support for the 
right causes, a total unworldli- 
ness which made him, despite 
brilliant choices and editor- 
ship, liable to lose money when- 
ever possible - despite all his 
credentials as a man on the ride 



Coffings: a total unwortdBness 


of the angels, he disliked polit- 
ical correctness, again before 
the term was invented. Or per- 
haps it would be truer to say that 

he disliked hypocrisy and liked 
to puncture the accepted re- 
spectabilities and startle the 
trendies. 

His irony and dryness were 
salutary and likeable: they 
seemed to be trying to veil the 
feet that he was straighfor- 
wardty honest and honourable, 
an immensely kind man who 
loved the old virtues and tried 
to live by unfashionable stan- 
dards of decency. He seemed 
born out of his time, into an age 
where ideas of loyalty and trust 
in publishing, as in everything 
else, were not those he tried to 
live by, and the rather anachro- 
nistic personality, the sense of 
displacement, the lonely digni- 
ty with which he faced troubles 
and let-downs, were a result 

Isabel Qulgty 

Gustav Rex Callings, publisher 
bam 18 June 1925; died Hitchin, 
Hertfordshire 23 May 1996 


General lUo Okello, army of- 
ficer, died near Kampala 3 
June, aged 82. Commander of 
the Ugandan army when he 
ousted President Milton Obote 
in July 1985. Six months later he 
was overthrown by Yoweri Mu- 
seveni, and fled to southern Su- 
dan with the remnants of his 
army. Returned home in 1993 
under an amnesty granted by 
Museveni, then president 
Arid Rosen-Zvl law profes- 
sor, died Tfel Aviv 3 June, aged 
52. Dean of the law faculty at 
Tfel Aviv University, editor-in- 
chief of three Israeli Jaw jour- 
nals and a member of the Rabin 
Inquiry Commission. 

Georgy Tfcinev, KGB officer, 
died Moscow 31 May, aged 88- 
Join ed the State Security Min- 
istry is 1953 and became first 
deputy chairman of the KGB 
from 1982 to 1985. 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


HRTHS 

XNDALL: On 30 May, ta Sarah (wfc 
SKkvflte-Vfest) and Simon, a son, 
Edward Bertrand Montngnc. 


ATHS 


5 in Mombasa. K^nya. on Wfcdnes- 
y 5 June. 

IBS: Stephen H, Aesthete, Mnsc- 
n Director, Connoisseur of Art 
d Life. Died 1 Jane, after a abort 
I breve fight anngt cancer. Rmend 
icbarist at Southwark Cathedral, 
lesdar li June, at 23Qran. Private 
Emotion. Memorial Service at 
ntbwaxk Cathedral, Ufodncadav 10 
bat llaau No flowers ptewe. 
dons to The Friends of Le#«i 
mie for a memorial jet to 
hsed- tgi ahinn House Museum, 
W14 ST 7. 

VZJES-KTTCHIN: On I June 1996, 

ddenly in bis sleep, at his London 

me. James, aged 28 yens, dearest 
n xwwl dare. 800 nvn c p * 

ed brother of ttpL ' The bmend ret- 
ie win take place at the Parish 
inch in Sotton-ander-RraDe* on 

rarsday 13 Jane at 12 noon. Flow- 

t and enquiries to R. Locke A Son, 

atrel Dtetoa, Bwfles, Bmhuiy, 

oon OX15 5AZ. 01608 6S5274. 


NMEM0RIAM 
'EKNHER: Lady Theodora Anns 
Wbnha: bran 1901 St Petersburg. 
Rnsria. died 1974 Northampto n. In- 
nooeot victim of evfl. Her daughter 
Alexandra. 


mmtm for GBSCttK BIRTHS, 

1ARKXAGES ft DEATHS shonld fee past* 

l lathe Grade EiBta;TbeIad«preareL 

Camtf* Sqnre. Canary Whwt London 
I45DU telephoned tn«17I-Z»»ll *■ 

nd is 0171-293 201% and are charged 

X&S0 a be (VAT extra). 


Birthdays 

TODAY: Mr Colin Baker, actor. 53; 
Sir William Baricnv, farmer chairman. 
BICC 72; The Rev John Barrett. 
Headmaster, The Leys School. Cam- 
bridge, 53; Lord Campbell of Cray, 
farmer government minister, 75; 
Miss liwdfcfl Cierach, dress design- 
er, 44; Mr Michael Codran, theatri- 
cal producer, 66; Professor Alice 
Coleman, geographer, 73; Professor 
Frauds Crick, bwiogist, 80; Mr Hugh 
Faulkner, Honorary Director, Per- 
astern Vbus Disease Research Foun- 
dation, 80; Earl Ferrers, Ministerfor 
the Environment and Countryside, 
67; Mr Dudley Frshburu MR 50; Sir 
lain GJidcwcU, a Lord Justice of Ap- 
peal, 72: Mia Gwen Harwood, poet, 
76; Mr Ray Illingworth, chairman of 
the England cricket selectors, 64; 
LmdKtkwood. a Senator of the Col- 
lege of Justice in Scotland. 64; Sir 
Michael Levey, farmer Director, 
National Gallery, 69; Lady Litter, 
Conner Director-General, IBA, 64: 
Miss MflUcent Mania, actress and 
singer, 62; Dame Jean Maxwell- 
Scon, royal equerry, 73; Sir Ian 
Morrow, former chairman, MAL 
84; Mr Tbny Mottram, tennis play- 
er. 76; Miss Alison Moyet, rock 
singer, 35; Mr Roger Murray, pres- 

ident, Cargill Europe, 60; Maj-Gcn 

W illiam O dling, Presi dent. English- 

Speaking Union, Eastern Counties, 

87; Mr Cranky Onslow MP, 70; Sir 
Erie P adrar, dnimBw | C rah»m Con- 

sulting, 63; Sir David Poote, High 
Court judge, 5% Brigadier Gael 
Ramsey, dhectat. National Gesnefer 
Leadership, 54; Mr Nick Rhodes, 
keyboard player; 34; Sir Julian Rids- 
daJe, former MP, 81; Miss Nancy 
Sinatra, singer, 56; Dr Robert 

Stevens, Master, Pembroke Criflege, 

Oxford, 63; Mr Martin Usytor, chief 
executive, Barclays Bank. 44; Mr 

John Thompson, fbnner Director of 

Radio, IBA. 67; Mr Derek Under- 

wood, cridseter, 51; Dame Anne’U&r- 
burton, former diplomat, 69; Sir 


Ab^n WaSazns, tanner Wce-Gan- 
cellor, Glasgow University, 75. 

TOMORROW: Mr lony Britton, 
actor, 72; Professor Btyan Coles, 
Fmcritns Professor of Solid State 
Physics, Imperial College, 70; Mr 
Midtael For, actor, 35; Mr Jeremy 
Hardie, chairman, WH. Smith, 58; 
Sir Peter Heady, former chairman, 
Co mmon wealth Games federation, 
72; Mr Douglas Henderson MP, 47; 
Mr Roystoo Hughes MP, 71; Mr 
Derek Hunt, chairman, MFI Furni- 
ture Group, 57; Sir Roger Ham. 
chairman and diirf ramliw!, Srmrire 

Industries, 58; Mr Peter Kflfoyle 
MR 50; Sir Nicholas Lkryri, former 
Editor of the Daily Express, 54; Mr 
Rohm McNamara, former US Sec- 
retary of Defence, 8Ck Mr Mkhael 
Mates MR 62; General Sir Geoffrey 
Masson, former Adjutant-General, 
86; Mr Charles Saatchi, advertising 
executive, 53; Mr Peter Sanders, 
former dried ereculive. Comm issi o n 
for Racial Equality, 58; Sir Douglas 
Smith, former chairman. Acas, 64; 
V5cr-AdmiraISaF^iiickSynBms,for- 
meg Su preme aiki-h rwwi manrw a*. 
lanticfe Representative m Europe, 63; 
Mr David Houghton, actor, 46; Mr 
Iteter WDsoii. chairman and chief ca- 
ecalive, GaSaher, 55. 


Anniversaries 

TODAY: Births: Robert Stevenson, 

aAeagDOU, 1772; Sr John Everett 

Milfcns, painter, 1829; Frank Lloyd 

Wright, architect, 1869. Deaths: the 

Prophet Mohammed, 632; Bishop 

Richard Scrape, executed, 1405; 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, poet, 1889; 
Sir Norman HanneQ, royal dress- 

maker, 1979. On this day: the elec- 
tric suction vacuum-deaner was 
patented, 1869; the second Labour 

government, under Rhnsay Mao 

Donald, took office, 1929. Ibday is 

the Feast Day of Si Qoud of Metz, 

gt Maximinus of Aix, St Medard and 

St Wiliam of York orTbwayL 


TOMORROW: Births: Elizabeth 
Garrett Anderson, physician. 1836; 
Writer Wiedon Grossnrith, comedi- 
an and author, 1853. Deaths: Jan van 
Eyrie, painter, buried 1441; Charles 
John Hufiham Dickens, novelist, 
1870. On this day: the first Book of 
Common Prayer was issued to aD dio- 
ceses m the Church of England, 1549; 
in Britain, the proceedings of the 
Honse of Commons were broadcast 
Hve for the Erst time, 1975, Tomor- 
row is the Feast Day of St Cotumba 

of Iona, St Eptaaezn, St Fdagia of 
Antioch, Primus » ni t 
St Richard of Andria and St Vincent 
of Agen. 

Lectures 

TODAY 

Victoria and Albert Museum: John 
Nash, ''William Morris: calligraphy”, 
230pm. 

TOMORROW 

National Portrait Gallery: Paul 
Webb, “Evelyn Waugh”, 3pm. 

Dinners 

Corporation of London 

The Duke of Kent was guest of ho- 

nour at adumer hosted yesterday by 
the Lord Mayor of London, Mr 

John Chaktrey, accompanied by the 

Lady Mayoress, at Gtaldhafl, London 

EC2, to mark Eoto 96, foe 1996 foot- 
ball Championship Finals. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 
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The end of the Conversion of England 


The announcemeut of the departure of 67 
adults, a curate and a deacon from the St 
Matthew’s, Bethnal Green, in east Lon- 
don, to tbe Roman Gubolic Church last 
week may seem insignificant. But it is, I 
think, the end of fee Conversion of Eng- 
land. That was a phrase used in an in- 
cautious moment by Cardinal Home in 
1992, when he was asked to estimate the 
effect of the ordination of women. 

The idea was less popular among 
Catholics than among fee converts aim 
prospective converts to whom it applied. 
Naturally, they wanted to be part of the 

'since 


_ i Reformation’’, as the Times called iL 
Bishop Victor GnazeUi, who actually re- 
ceived the congregation of St Matthew's 

onPaitecostSaiK%,saidtoine:“TMkof 
large numbers makes my blood curdle." 

Bisbop GuazeQfs haematcfogist can re- 
lax. Leaders of Rswand m Faith admit pri- 
vately that this congregation is about the 
last that can be expected to move. I don't 
suppose anyone has kept or could have 
kept accurate figures across fee whole 
country, but 67 adults following their priest 
to Rome seems to be by some margm the 
largest single movement of fey people as . 
of the Conversion of England Tbe 
m most news reports have been 
doser to 20 or 15. And there have been 
airprisingty few news reports. ■ 

At the time of the first ordinations of 
women, in 1994, the religious correspon- 
dents were aD saabWing frantically around 
to find a par&i which was determined to 
march behind embroidered banners of the 
BVM into the bosom of the Pope, en 
masse. We found none.^ Though these have 
been a tew since, St Matthew’s appears 
to have been the only one where a dear 



A Bethnal Green congregation 
has gone over to Rome..Does 
this betoken the 'greatest 
realignment of Christianity 
since the Reformation’? 
Andrew Brown thinks not. 


~ n houses, and dependent families to worry 

jfsfJKfjlri about Such practical matters seem to have 
• W'WjL/f v weighed very heavily on a number of An- 
glican clergy, ft Christopher Bedford, the 
vicar of St Matthew’s, will delay his own 
reception into the Roman Catholic 
Church until September, when he turns 
50 and the compensation he is entitled to 
rises. This is a very prudent decision: one 


majority of the congregation followed its 
priest to Rome. In other cases, the con- 
gregation moved in dribs and drabs if at 
alL la aD, perhaps 1,000 fey people and 
300 priests have converted to Rome to 
escape from women priests. 

There are several reasons why fee 


— 1 become infallible in matters of faith 
and morals as soon as Fr Bedford can get 
the Church Commissioners to cough up 
for his convictions. 

Then there is the experience of those 
pnests who have gone over to Rome. 
Three former Anglican clergy have re- 
firnied to the Church of England after a 
brief period as Catholic prospective or- 
di n a n d s , and one of fee 11 ordained by 
Car dinal Home last December has already 
withdrawn from public life because of per- 
The two churches are very 


n „ 1110 50,131 problems. The two churches are ven 

differenl institutions. Anglo-Catholic' 
theRefonnabon should have turned out accustomed to a church where celibacy t 

such & damp sejuib. One of the most in - mHAnui ansi x .■ • ^ 

teresting emerges from an analysis of the 
figures from St Matthew’s: as well as fee 
67 Anglican adults received into the Ro- 

man Catholic Churdi on Pentecost Sun- 
day, there were 23 lapsed Catholics 
reconciled to tbe Church, who had been 
"wsfopping as Anglicans. This suggests 
a fairly substantial previous movement 
towards the Church of England. 

Th e mo vement in fee other direc tion 
was always more of a priestly phenome- 
non than a I ay one: the ordination of 
women was for most people a dis pute 
*out fee role and status of priests. Be- 
sides. la? Dearie nrfm mm niwl wwM jtim - 


\ey did not have pensions. 


I it difficult to adjust to the reversal of 
both these conditions. 

However, the greatest change in ail fek 
has surely been the expansion of fee 
Church of E ng l a nd. It now con tains not 
merely two separate and irreconcilable 
ideas of the priesthood, but the incarna- 
tions, so to say, of these ideas. It reminds 
me of nothing so much as an exhausted, 
stfll functioning marriage. The two sides 
are not staymg together for fee sake of the 
childrai, though they certainly don’t want 
to s plit an d lose the houses. They are re- 
ally staying because there is no one else 
so much fun to arene wife - and feat, I 
suppose, is a definition of love. 
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Otir hallmarked silver cutlery embodies seven centuries 
of Sheffield cutlery making tradition. 
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United Cutlers 
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T here is an unblemished corner of 
Northumberland, at the foot of 
Hadrian's WhU, where the wood- 
pigeons coo softly and the pave- 
ments are littered with cherry 
blossom, the only signs of life are 
the sheep, a football pitch overgrown 
with buttercups and a 17th-century inn, 
which is being transformed by the 
invasion of the Reach football team for 
Euro 96. 

When Graham Kelly, the chief exec- 
utive of the Football Association, out- 
lined his hopes that the Euro 96 champ- 
ionship would be “a celebration of an 
English way of life”, there were scoffer 
which particular brand was he referring 
to? Beer-sodden pubs, laddism and the 
dreaded British hooliganism? 

So Mi Kelly must be delighted that 
the French have picked the village of 
ChoDerford as their base; and he would 
surety glow as brightly as the Roman- 
ian team’s shiny track suits at the sight 
of their goal-keeper and striker playing 
croquet on an English lawn near Dar- 
lington where they have chosen to stay. 

The 15 visiting teams to Euro 96 
bring with them 330 players and 
600,000 fans to British shores*. The 
battle for the best locations and hotels 
for the teams has proven a prelimmaiy 
contest in its own right. When the Ital- 
ian team tried to reserve the Mottram 
Hotel near Manchester, they found the 
Germans had got their first. 

It is the French and the Romanians, 
however, who have emerged on top m 
the Euro invasion. The two teams, who 
will meet on the pitch at St James Park 
in Newcastle on Monday, have ea«m 
taken over idyllic comers of England, 
where their national flags are flatter- 
ing in the breeze and unlikety loyalties 
are being formed among the locals. 

At Redworth Hall in County 
Durham, a converted 17th ^ e J|^ 
mansion, the Romanian team is unmis- 
takable. Sultry, pouting young men 
slinkaround the hotel in their red, yel- 
low and blue track suits, under the per- 
manent of coaches and official . 

The Romanian FA is anxi0l *“‘L 
the players should be protected from 
the glare of publi city. The Romanian 
team were (foe to visit the Gateshead 
Metro Centre, the largest in Europe, 
but the trip was cancelled over con- 
cern that the track suits would make 
the players too noticeable. But despite 
then initial reticence, the stars agree 
to exclusive interviews on their hopes 
and fears for Euro 96, and their views 
on England. . . 

In a corridor of Redworth Hall, 
“one of the world's best wing backs" 
is sucking on a lollipop. Dan Petrescu, 
who plays for Chelsea, is among the 


few who are able to celebrate the Eng- 
lish way of life in English: “We play 
tactical, we pass the ball around,” he 
informs me. “No, we don’t eat beet- 
root far breakfast, but we do eat a lot 
of feta cheese.” 

“Who gave you the lollipop? 

“My friend.” 

“Is that part of the official diet?” 

“No. Would you like some?” 

“No thank you.” 

In a bid to bring just a little of the 
Romanian way of life to Darlington, 
the team did bring its own che£ beet- 
root or no beetroot. Their chef is 
known as Ice Man among the locals, 
because he is often seen carrying back- 
ets ofireazoond the hotel (he may also 
be the team’s physiotherapist, but no 
one is saying for sure). 

The team eats dinner separately 
from the other guests in the Kelvingtoo 
Suite, where they dine on fish, broccoli, 
chips, bread and feta, and a large pfle 
of fruit One of the few special pleas 
made to the hotel was for the right kind 
of feta, following a bitter disappoint- 
ment in the United States dining the 
World Cup where supplies were poor. 

loan Sabau, a tanned midfielder, 
picks up a banana. “Yes, England is 
very nice,” he says. “Bnt the weather 
is bad, windy and cold. The hotel is 
nice. It’s very different to Romania, 
very green. Veiy green.” He adds: “No 
I didn’t eat beetroot for breakfast The 
food we eat comes from all over, not 
England. B anana s are not English.” 
His sultry expression breaks momen- 
tarily. “Fve never seen a banana that 
comes from England. Ha ha ha.” 

The lrfng of the team is sitting with 
Gaby, the second coach, in the bar. 
“He’s just got an aura about him,” says 
one local pointing him out Gheorghe 
Hagi, the “tremendously gifted but 
temperamental play-maker” dasps his 
hands together in a manner that sug- 
gests that this is indeed the case. He 
is known in Romania as the Maradona 
of the Carpathians. 

“This is Hagi,” announces Gaby 
adoringly, and he adds: “It is very nice 
to be here. This is the country where 
football began.” ^ l „ 

Hagi looks over as Ga by offers to 
translate. He gestures with his hand to 
the outside, where the sharp lawns 
spread out to perfectly cnt hedges, 
which lead down to rolling hills dotted 
with sheep. Hagi speaks. “England is a 
very beautiful country, with a very great 
history,” he says, and looks away agam. 

When the French meet the Roma- 
nians at St James’ Park, the tocafe from 
Chollerford and surrounding villages 

will be among those supporting them, 
including pupils from die school where 


X -*v 








A very English way of Dfc Florin Tana and Dinu Moldovan playing croquet on the lawns 
of Redworth Kali Hotel,- Mark Archw; head chef at the hotel, with the hup supply of 
Mb needed to satisfy the Romanian team’s penchant for that cheese; the hamlet of 
ChoRaribn], where the French team has taken up residence; Sid Thompson ensconced 
in the bar at the Anchor Inn Richard Rayner, Raoul Dixon 


they are training. But the Romanians 
will have an equally strong following 
among the locals at Redworth Hall. 

“Here we are surrounded by a team 
of players that Fd barely heard of apart 
from those in the World Cup," says 
Alan Grey, a legal executive. “The rest 
were all Popoffe and Crackoffs and 
Sawnoffs. But suddenly you're swim- 
ming in the same pool as them, and 
you’re going to be watching them live 
on television." 

He adds: “I'll be putting a fiver on 
the local team, the Romanians that is. 
They came fourth in the World Cup, so 
they must stand a chance in the Euro- 
pean. FU put some money on the Eng- 
lish as well but with the Romanians at 
12 to 1 1 could make a bit of money." 

Craig Morley. a newsagent who has 
played semi-professional football, says: 
“When you're sitting with your family 
you can say, I was sat there having a pint 
with them... well, they were drinking 
coffee actually. 1 was having the pint." 

Back in the village of Chollerford. 
not so much sleepy as unconscious. 
Les Bleus (as the French team is 
known) will have most support from 
the George Hotel, somewhat cut off 
from village life, where they have 
taken over all 48 rooms. Last week the 
staff could be heard practising phrases 
in their final French lessons before the 
team arrived. 

“We’re just realty looking forward to 
them coming now," says Steve Grant, 
the manager. ‘And we’re hoping for 
them to go all the way. A France / Eng- 
land final is our hope. Then, of course, 
patriotism takes over.” 

As the sun bounces off the Tyne out- 
side it is almost possible to imagine any 
of Les Bleus, including Zinedine 
“Zorro" Zidane, the £4m midfielder 
from Bordeaux, sitting back after a 
Continental breakfast and musing "this 
sceptred isle ... set in a silver sea”. 

Despite the enthusiasm of staff at the 
hotel, there was bewilderment else- 
where. There had been little advance 
warning about the impending arrival of 
the French team and the media circus 
that would follow: just a notice at the 
nearest post office in the neighbouring 
village of Humshaugh warning people 
that a television station would be set- 
ting up a satellite at the surgery. 

In the sunshine outside, Alan Rit- 
son, a retired quanyman, says cheer- 
fully: “They won't be getting any frogs 
legs round here, but it's fine by me 
they’re coming." 

At the newsagent’s, Lesley Ander- 
son says: “They’re closing the George 
from the public for them. And we 
won’t be able to use the sauna and the 
pool there.” 




“You don’t use them anyway, 
though ” says Pierce Grant. 

“I know,” she says. 

“You just don’t Uke the idea of not 
being able to use them.” he adds. 

Mr Grant continues: “It won't be a 
cultural shock to us. We won't sec 
them. They’ll be cosseted. Whereas if 
they take a stroll up to the Crown, 
that'll be a cultural shock for them, a 
scruffy little English boozer. But it’s 
good for the kids. I’ll take them down 
to watch the practice matches." 

There are refurbishments going on 
at the Crown pub, although not in 
honour of the French. “I don't think 
people realise what a big thing it’s going 
to be. Last Saturday was the village 
fete. That's the most exciting day of the 
year for us, that's as big as it gels. We 
never see anybody here," says Jane 
Buck, the landlady. 

There were also a few oblivious 
locals in Haydon Bridge, where the 
French arc training, a few miles down 
the road. The small town, remote in 
winter when the snow falls, will be 
transformed into an international 
media centre. 

"The French coming here arc they? 
Well III be following all of ii," says Sid 
Thompson, a retired miner enjoying a 
bottle of brown ale at the Anchor Inn. 
“So the French are coming here arc 
they? When are they corning.'" 

L ‘Equipc. the French sports news- 
paper, announced grandly that the 
national team would be practising at 
the “Haydon Bridge Stadium". David 
Thompson, headmaster of the local 
secondary school, explains this is, in 
fact, the local school pitch, and as he 
does so a few local ducks from the 
pond walk over it. 

But Mr Thompson, who is search- 
ing for a flag-pole to fly the tricolor? 
from, has thrown himself into the role 
of ambassador of Haydon Bridge 
with zeal. “We're all behind this 100 
per cent The chances of anything like 
this happening again are small it 
won’t be until the end of the 21 si cen- 
tury.” he says. 

When the teams set off for New- 
castle they will experience a very dif- 
ferent brand of English life, although 
locals in the city are confident that 
Euro 96 will be a well-behaved cele- 
bration of football. A local policeman 
says there is one problem he can 
anticipate: "The only trouble I can see 
is the girls playing off the local boys 
against the foreigners in the Bigg 
Market The lads’ll be saying, Tm from 
Paris, honest pet’ " 

How to be nice to Europeans, 
page 18 
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shopping 


The thing 
about. . . 

Raybans 



N o sooner does the sun finally hit this 
shivering land than the sneers start flying. 
I got On the bus the other day, going from 
the sort of light that shows up the dirt on 
window-panes to that pond -like gloom 
familiar on public transport. I forgot to 
remove my sunspecs. Two girls were watching 
me. I tried to ignore them. Finally one spoke 
up. "Who does she think she is?” she said. 
“Stevie Wonder?" 

If God had meant us to walk around with 
tinted glass on our noses, he wouldn't have 
invented trees. Sun glare has a function, 
which is to make us get out of the sun at 
noon. The human eye is perfectly well 
adjusted to cope with all but the most 
unrelenting desert light. We don’t need 
sunglasses. 

But our egos do. The thing about 
sunglasses is that they have two roles beyond 
sheltering the pupil - self-protection and 
status. Hie theory runs that you can stare at 
other people and they won't notice. This is 
arrant nonsense. The human animal is still 
sufficiently highly-tuned to know perfectly 
well that it’s being watched. Pop stars claim 
sunglasses help them avoid meeting the eyes 
of the public. Pull the other one. Wearing 
sunglasses is like wearing a big sign around 
your neck saying “look at me! Tm a pop star!” 

Which is why pop stars manqufi wander the 
streets of Partobello in them: they hope 
someone will think they're someone 
interesting;, someone with standing in the 
world. Someone with money to squander on 
accessories. How else do you explain the Ray- 
Ban phenomenon? When they could walk 
into Boots and come away with a perfectly 
adequate piece of eye protection for between 
£9.99 and £26.50, why would anyone in their 
right mind go to the Sunglasses Hut and lay 
ont between £79 and £120? 

Although Police specs (designed to make 
you look like an LA motorbike cop and 
retailing around £100) are gaining in 
popularity, the Ray-Ban is still the only spec 
for the despernte-to-impress. One hears a lot 
about resilience and UVA filters, but our 
weak northern light is never going to send 
anyone blind. People buy these icons purely 
to be able to say “Oh, no; I’ve lost my Ray- 
Bans' 9 in public places. Because “Oh, no, I’ve 
lost the sunglasses I bought for £230 from the 
man with the felt board outside the station” 
just doesn’t sound the same, does it? 

Serena Mackesy 


Six of the best barbecues 




IBagr 

i£ompact, 
with 

31 Level should 
Sturdy and 
ifs perfect for 
n. Sainsbuiy’s 
; call 0181-784 
for nearest branch. 

2 Barbecook cylinder 
Barbecue, £5939. Sleek 
stainless steel BBQ for 
style junkies. Lid open, it 
functions as a conventional 
barbecue;, lid down h 
smokes your food. 
Lightweight and easy to 
assemble - a very cool 
addition to the garden. 
Selfridges; 0171-629 1234 

3 Whber Go Anywhere Grin, 
£40. Neat folding legs 
and a secure lid make 
this the ideal portable 
barby.B&Q (0500 300 
150). 

4 SmokeyJoe Grill, £39.00. 
Reminiscent of the 
aliens in the 70s Smash 
adverts, this BBQ has a 


good deep bowl which 
makes it possible to cook 
whole chickens, stews and 
vegetables. Made from 
porcelain enamelled steel it 
is rust-proof, lightweight 
and easy to assemble. John 
Lewis; call 0171-828 1000 
for nearest branch. 

5 Instant Barbecue, £3.45. 
Although not very 
attractive this is 
brilliant for picnics. Forgpt 
about messing around 
with fire lighters - this 
is, as the name ; 
suggests, an instant 
BBQ with ah 
hour’s cooking , 
time. Sainsbiiry’s 
Homebase; 0181- 
7847200 




6 Picnic Barbecue, 
aka the ‘bucket 1 , 
£3939. This.-.:, 
unusual design^ 

□0 assembly, 
store. Se 
1234 
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For Sales 
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> SuppH& s ' 
Last!. 


EVERY PAIR OF 
TRAINERS - JUST 

'During Our Nation wide Now Customer Campaign 
£5-95 price absolutely guaranteed to all readers 
of this newspaper until July 23, th 1996, 


WE DARE YOU TO WEAR THEM OUT! 


£5 
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PAYING 
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In the year 2001 John & Jane 

will look 5 years older Sffji 
’ ... but their Trainers won’t! 
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r ■ i * V. i 3 re'.v for 5 years or .our money back pr W 
• Soles never need — 

replacement for the life of Trainers 
- . • World’s most comfortable Trainers? 
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__ for 5 years or 
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comfortable trainers you v . 

wear ana we DARE YOU TO WEAR X 
THEM OUTPOUR GUARANTEE: WEAR 
THEM FOR 5 FULL YEARS, AND tF THEY 
OOHV LOOK AS NEW AS THE DAY YOU 
BOUGHT THEM - WEU. GIVE YOU YOUR MONEY 
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Including Portage® PadtltlO 
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01793 848550 
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Fashion 


GENUINE ROLL-UP PANAMA 


£35 WITH SAME DAT * MAILING 

Hand woven in Ecuador, this beautiful 
lady's tiishJkre classic, in natural, will be sent M 
you rolled in a Baisawood Travel Bos with 
decorative flower. 

Phono 0181 458 0047 SB 3C 

oi said a cbeqnc'jK) for £35 trad pftpl 
Dept IN IT. The Green River Trading Co Ltd 
39 Erskhw HOI. London NWI I SEY 
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HOUSE DUST MITE? 


ASTHMA? RHINITIS? 

GUARANTEED AIR PCTOUS 
MITE FREE BEDDING COVERS 
Send fir ddaftfr VAT rasnptira 
ABggnMPwdnmlJ^MaaBicp 
House. Mansion Road, S01538P. 
Tet J17D3 332919/58 OTB 
Ek 017® 332919/ff 6226 
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phono (0800} 906609. 


Unusual Gifts 


Outdoor 

Thermometers 
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House and Home 


NO NEED TO MOVE WITH A 


Churchill’s 
Stairlift 

CAN IE INSTALLED WITHIN 
\ 3 DAYS OF ORDS 

\ All SDURS CJQHB) FOR 

PHONE FREE 

0800 
371 982 

7 BATS A WSBC 9AO - 6HR 
Ask for Christina, A« or 
FREE 
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continues on 
page 6. 


{FACTORY SHOP} 

SOFAS & SOFA BEDS 


From Factory to you! NO MIDDLEMAN! 

Styled and made to yonr own requirements. Deeper seats - Higher 
or lower backs - Soft or firm cushions. A choice of hundreds of 
fabrics from Sandersons, liberty, Monkwefl and others. AH work 
carried out by craftsmen and women. Not mass produced. We also 
undertake reupholstering to the public and interior designer. 
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J POETSTIYLE LTD, UNIT 1, Bsyford St JatfushM Oofire, Mare St, B 
J (Nr Well St), Hackney, London E8 3SE. Telephone 0181 533 0915. J 


Health & Leisure 


FROM PEDAL POWER 


INSTANTLY 




n 


HILLS DISAPPEAR. /7Jj\\ l ~ 

HEADWINDS VANISH , 

NO MORE PUSHING 
new m takes all the effort 
of cydag. Hakes headwiad& a 
breeze — takes luffs with ease. 

Bo bona, insurance or tax needed. 

Lei ZEIk la all the hard, wwk for jkml 

• FTTTED IN MINUTE 

• UP TO I4mph 
WITHOUT PfiDALLWG 

•amfTousE 

• MAINTENANCE f REE 

• 12 MONTH GUARANTEE 

• UP TO 30 MILES RANGE 

• BATTEKT RECHARGED 
FOR LESS THAN Ip 


WRITE OR PHONE NOW 
FOR YOUR FREE BROCHURE 

01933 279300 

SINCLAIR RESEARCH LTD.. -Df!=T ;nD4i 

15/16 MARGARET STREET, LONDON W! N 7LE 
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FIne Silk Ungewe 
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free catalogue 
01761 410J07 
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Camsh Hshenuea 1 
•UBS canon ddllfi 
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To advertise 
in this section 
please call • 

0X71 

293 2323/2344. 


IMPOTENCE 
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A decade since 
its heyday and 
75 years since 
its creation, can 
Filofax keep up 
with the digital 
diary revolution? 


By Gina Cowen 



Filo facts 

One mrtfion Fito&HBS 
are soW each year. No 
one knows exactly how 
many inserts are sow 
to accompany them. 
What wa do know is 
that the desi&Krs 
responsible for these 
useful inserts have 
been nothing less than 
inventive, Howdtado 
you explain the 
foHowing offerings? 
FHofictian: scaled* 

down, hole-punched 
novels which slipped 
easily info your trusty 
Filofax. The first author 
to tine their work 
josUe alongside City 
whiz-kids' bulging 
diaries, address hooks 
and financial planners 
was Jeffrey Archer, with 
Not a Penny More, Not 
a Penny Less. 

Pregfa* launched in 
1990. this was an 
insert designed for the 
woman trying to have 
children. It came with a 
guide to gestation, 
charts and diet sheets 
as well as the ail 
important nursery 


W hat could the upwardly agile of the Eighties not be with- 
out - along with their mobile phone, Golf convertible, 
wharf conversion and negative equity? The Fflofax of 
course. But surprisingly, perhaps, this little bible of “essen- 
tials and trivia” wasn’t bom in that decade. Last week it 
turned 75. 

To mark the occasion the company is producing a lim- 
ited edition of 1,921 (get it?) burnished calf-leather, dual 
gilt-mechanism Filofaxes (a snip at £500), complete with 
cream 18-month diaries and other delights. The commem- 
orative design is based on one of Filofax’s earliest incar- 
nations: a diary owned by Grace Scurr, who started at Nor- 
man and Hill (now Filofax) as a temporary secretary. When 
the company’s offices were blitzed during the war, it was 
Grace’s diary, in which she had recorded customers and sup- 
pliers, that literally saved the firm. And it was Grace (who 
went on to become Chairwoman, retiring in 1955) who 
coined the name Filofax - “a file of facts”. 

The original idea was based on an American organiser 
system. Lefax of PhQadephia - loose leaf information sheets 
on technical matters and trade information, for practical 


and flexible reference. Filofax came quietly but firmly into 
British life, used mainly by journalists, lawyers, doctors, sol- 
diers and clergymen. (The Rev Geoffrey Cox has been using 
a Filofax since the year Grace Scurr retired, making metic- 
ulous notes for sermons in his perfect handwriting; his filo- 
fax was on display at the celebration of the anniversary at 
the Design Museum in ApriL ) 

However, the reason we think of the Filofax as an Eight- 
ies icon was its boom during the decade. David Collischon, 
a life long Filofax fan, set up a business in 1976 to market 
Filofax by mail order, and went on to acquire the company 
in 1980. In 1987 he brought Filofax to the Unlisted Secu- 
rities Market, valued at £12 million. It is now valued at over 
£30 million and sells in over 40 countries worldwide. Filo- 
fax, like the Hoover, has become synonymous with its genre. 

It also became a style icon whose cool was indisputably 
established when fashion guru Paul Smith placed a black 
filo in his shop window alongside a Montblane pen. But it 
was a style of tradition, not of hi-tech. The fast growing hi- 
tech alternatives, the so-called Palm Tops, headed by Psion 
with their 3a series, are the new pocket computer life sup- 


port systems. The Psion seems to do ev erything short of mak- 
ing your bed and bringing you a cup of hot cocoa at night. 
It has an agenda, database, word processor, spread sheet, 
calculator, international dock, automatic telephone dialling, 
and an alarm which can be programmed to wake you up To 
the “sound of a loved one”, bleep you with a message or 
tell you it’s time to go to that meeting. You can attach it to 
your PC print out, fax out, even phone out short messages. 
All kinds of software can be added from language phrase- 
books to games (users tell me that HomeRun, the card 
“patience , is addictive). Hewlett Packard has recently 
brought out competition in its HP Omnigo series. Apple 
even marketed a computerised notepad that can recognise 
your handwriting, though not many had the patience to sit 
down and teach iL 

Is the classic personal organiser threatened by these thor- 
oughly modem models? According LoWH Smith it is only 
at the top end of the range - executive classic organiser ver- 
sus, say, the Psion - that sales are being affected. There’s 
still as strong a market for the average personal organiser 
as for the mid-range electronic ones, such as Sharp or Casio 


Genyfex: a jolly insert 
aimed at the older man 
or woman for recording 
bridge sessions and 
bowls. 


The diary that launched 
the icon of the Eighties: 
Grace Scurr's Filofax. 


which start at £29.99. The Psion 3a 1 and 3u2 - one or two 
megabytes of memory - sell for £339 or £399. 

Filofax is however responding to the digital dream by- 
researching its own electronic database to add as an insert. 
The manufacturer* of the Seven Star diary, the Dutch equiv- 
alent of Filofax, has already created a digital planner to insert 
in its 1997 diary. This quiet little winner from The Hague 
is even older than Filofax and was started by a certain Peter 
Schreuder just after the First World War. It's definitely worth 
a look. The day by day diaiy pages include quotations to 
keep up morale - “There is nothing permanent except 
change” or “Only men of small stature go chasing after 
titles* 5 ot, best of all, “A woman needs a man as much as a 
fish needs a bicycle” Now that’s what 1 call progress. 

Limited Edition Filofax, available from the end of June from 
Hatreds, Selfridges and The Filofax Centre (0171-499 0457) 
For details of the classy new range of Filofaxes call 0171- 
432 3028. 

Dutch organiser at Success of London, 60a, Crawford St, 

W1H 1HS tel 0171-723 0738 
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To raise your flower consciousness, head to Sheffield 


AUCTIONS 


By Jenny McClean 


M an cannot live by bread alone, the saying 
goes, but bags of flour have given Max 
Marsden his income for the past 18 
yeans. Marsden believes he may be the only 
person In the country whose day job is selling 
professional baker’s flour to the public. 

A former chartered accountant, Marsden 
started off with half-a-dozen different flours 
after a friend in the trade asked him to open 
a shop in Sheffield. He became so enthused 
with his new life he bought out his friend and 
now sells up to 40 types of flour from four out- 
lets of The Flour Bin, all within striking dis- 
tance of his Derbyshire home. 

“People couldn’t believe I was just selling 
floun and they still can’t,” he says. Logistics 
make mail order a non-starter but regular cus- 
tomers from all over the countiy drive up to 
stock up. or send a carrier. He even sends sup- 
plies in diplomatic bags to the British Embassy 
in Peking. , , , . 

What's so special about Marsden s stock is 
that much of it comes from Canada where 
cold winters and hot, dry summers make for 
strong, pest-free wheat and flavoureome 
bread. Unfortunately for the British home 


baker, import restrictions and an EC levy 
make Canadian flour too scarce and expen- 
sive for the supermarkets to stock, so most 
of us don’t know what we are missing. 

To make tasty, crusty, high-rise bread with 
body you need a high-protein wheat Profes- 
sional bakers are supplied with flour contain- 
ing up to 14.5 per cent protein whereas we ama- 
teurs have to make do with so-called “strong 
bread flour” from the supermarket with pro- 
tein levels as low as 9.9 per cent. No wonder 
we are so often disappointed at the results, even 
when we have followed a recipe faithfully. 

“Canadian flours are so strong they can take 
anything,” Marsden explained. ‘Tomatoes, 
onions, olives: you can pul what you want into 
the dough and it will support it” He issues free 
computer print-outs of bread recipes but 
clearly likes it best when customers come in 
to ask his advice or share their bread-making 
- and other - experiences. Some of his cus- 
tomers still bake on a daily basis; while 1 was 
in his shop an elderly woman came in for Q^kg 
of flour and 1/2 oz of yeast. 

Marsden’s flours, packed in sturdy brown 
bags, are not expensive: 15kg of strong white. 



his best-seller, costs £1.05, or £17.25 for a 32kg 
sack (kept in a cool, dry place, flour can last 
for up to a year). Another top-seller at the same 
price is a Canadian wheat which is about 90 per 
cent wholemeal but behaves like a white. 

He scorns the floppy “easy-pour" flours that 
have had much of iheiz guts removed but 
thinks heavy wholemeal bread is a fad. He is 
also a great fan of bread machines: “the last 


Max Marsden 

Photograph: Asadair Guzeiian 

thing I want to do when I go home is knead 
dough. Machines, especially the Panasonic, are 
easy to use and make loaves that rise well." 

Other flours he sells include organic, cob- 
ber (a malted brown with wheat chips in it). 
French flour (much weaker than Canadian 
and used for making brioche ), pastry flour (a 
yellow wheat-maize blend originally devised 
for Marks & Spencer) and a range of spe- 
cialist flours such as soya, potato, rye. rice, 
chapatti and buckwheat, and he is planning 
to introduce a new durum and wheat flour mix 
for making pasta. 

Marsden would love to have a place in Lon- 
don but the rents are prohibitive and there’s 
a limit on how much you can charge for a bag 
of flour, however high the quality. Meanwhile 
the kneady not-so-few are happy to travel up 
the Ml in order to put beautifiil bread on the 
table. 

The Flour Bin is at 36 Exchange Street, 
Sheffield (0114 2724842). Closed Thurs. 
Also at Sheffield's Moorfoct Market, 
Chesterfield Market Hall and Mansfield 
Market. 



bazaar 



Bestseller 

Ifyou art 

lircd Montblane, the 

treat yourself to a I e *™eui f are the top 

know the one: glossy black wirh a splosh of white 
end. 


Meisterstuck small ballpoint 

Meisterstuck small fountain pen ^ 

MeistersrQck medium fountain p^ n 

Meisterstuck small mechanical pencu ^ 

Leather pouch for 1 pen 

-Meisterstflck large fountain pen nKi t) 

Meisterstuck traveller pen £135 

Meistersifick rollertoall £49 

Leather notebook, , 

Leather business card holder 


Good thing 


Father’s day mug £230 


Fbr a perfect, and very 

worthy Father’s day pre- I I 

sent all you need to do is rush out and buy a bottle of Dad- 
dies Tomato Ketchup, send your proof of purchase and a 
cheque for £230 to Daddies and they will donate 25p to the 
NSPCC and send your father an ‘I love my Daddy 5 mug. The 
promotion is expected to raise at least £80,000 for the 
NSPCC ’s work with neglected and abused children. The offer 
doses on Father’s day, June 16. 


Mad thing 

Seafood sfnppei; £18.00 

Stroll along the beach 
carrying your swimming 
kit and picnic in this fab 
beach bag. Made of 
waterproof red plastic 
hessian, with green hose-pipe handles, the bag is decorated 
with plastic lobsters, crabs, starfish and mussels and little sprigs 
of seaweed. 

Octopus, call 0171-836 2911 for mail order 


Checkout Smythson’s, Bond St, London 


What is it? A stationery 
and accessories shop 
founded in 1887 and still 
the first word in de luxe 
for the desk. Recently 
relocated to a building in 
which every room is 
stamped with a 
preservation order. 

Who shops there? The shop 
holds three royal 
warrants, HM The Queen, 
HM Queen Elizabeth, the 
Queen Mother and Prince 
Charles. It’s also the sort 
of place you can bump 
into a celeb or aristo any 
day of the week 

What sendees do they offer? 
At the back of the shop the 
stationery salon is staffed 
by experts ready to advise 
on special letterhead 
orders (from £206 for 250 
die-stamped sheets and 
envelopes). Gold stamping 
is also on offer. There is an 


even more intimate salon 
prive for those who want to 
bespeak their orders more 
discreetly. 

What should 1 buy? 
Wonderful long grain, half 
bound morocco leather 
photo albums - from £89. 
Superb quality everyday 
stationery reasonably 
priced: £&50 for 50 sheets 
and £6 JO for 25 envelopes 
-all hand-folded, coloured 
tissue lined envelopes are 
£13.50 for 25. 

Most popular Hem: The 
featherweight series of 
little blank books, £15.50, 
with titles such as 
“Blondes, Brunettes, 
Redheads," “Places To 
Remember" and “Friends, 
Lovers, Husbands” 
stamped in gold on their 
covers. 

Tel: 0171-629 8558 




A U eyes on London this 
week. The Grosvenor 
House Art and Antiques 
Fair, the Ascot of the art 
market, opens on Thursday 
(until 22 June) and the 
auction houses will be 
dusting off their star lots to 
lure the rich private buyers. 
The Olympia Fine Art and 
Antiques Fair, which 
opened last week, continues 
until Sunday of next week. 
Dealers without stands at 
the big fairs will be skulking 
in the backrooms of their 
London galleries, praying 
for high-rolling Americans 
or Japanese to ring the bell. 

A “good fair” is expected 
at Grosvenor House, 
following the vicissitudes of 
the recession, A bad fair- 
such as 1991, after which 
one in five exhibitors 
jumped ship - can put a 
damper on the entire trading 
year. This year, some of the 
defectors of 1991 are 
limping back. Grosvenor 
House, Park Lane. London 
Wl, 0171-499 6363 

T his week, few dealers will 
be tempted to quit London 
for Exmouth. Devon, to view 
the auctioneer Martin 
Spencer-Thomas’s collection 
of photographs and 
manuscripts from the family 
of Mrs Beeton (of cookbook 
fame) and handwritten logs 
and photographs from 
Scott's ill-fated Antarctic 
expedition of 1910-13. The 
catalogue descriptions for 
the sale. Monday (lOJQam). 
arc opaque one-liners 
lacking pre-sale estimates 
and Mr Spencer-Thomas is 
dismissive, saying that the 
Beeton lots are her children 
and grandchildren’s and that 
the Antarctic documents are 
from the expedition's 
survivors, not the advance 
party that perished. But one 
of the 20 Beeton lots, “4 old 
photograph albums relating 
to the Beeton family” does, 
he says, contain photographs 
of the famous household 
manager, and the 30 or so 
Antarctic lots do contain a 


letter signed by Scott. 
Spencer-Thomas 01395- 
267403. 

I fyou are shocked by those 
who sell scraps of pop 
stars' clotbing in showbiz 
memorabilia auctions, peep 
into Christie’s Glasgow sale, 
The Jacobites and Their 
Adversaries. Wednesday 
(230pm) and you will find 
that Bonnie Prince Charlie’s 
followers gave him the same 
treatment back in 1745. 

Now. on the 250th 
anniversary of the defeat of 
the Jacobite army at 
Culloden, canny Scots have 
ransacked cupboards for any 
bric-a-brac that can be said 
to have come within spitting 
distance of the Prince. 

A three-legged wooden 
stool with brass plate 
alleging the Prince sat on it 
is est £300-£500. A tiny 
fragment of fabric bearing a 
label marked “portion of 
tartan trews worn by 
Charles Edward Stuart from 
the time of his landing in 
Scotland in 1745 till after 
the Battle of Culloden...” is 
estimated £S0-£120. The 
star turn is the Prince’s 
death mask: £5.000-£S,000. 


I n the same book and 
manuscript sale as the 
rediscovered leaf of George 
Washington’s unpublished 
inaugural address - cst 
£150^000 at Phillips, 
Thursday (llam) - are two 
letters by the late Kingsley 
Amis, signed with a hammer 
and sickle around his name, 
imploring a fellow Oxford 
undergraduate to rejoin the 
Communist party, est £200- 
£300. The sale also offers 
books owned by Leonard 
Smithers. wily publisher of 
Aubrey Beardsley and Oscar 
Wilde - including a rare 
copy of Beardsley's 
Lysisistra, which earned 
Smithers a quick penny after 
he disobeyed Beardsley's 
death-bed plea to destroy all 
copies (£3,000-£4,000). 

John Windsor 
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Aristocrats are putting the boot in 


Lady Morrison is nervous - her car boot sale is attracting thousands. By John Windsor 


T hey have become known as Rolls 
Royce boot sales - a chance for 
hoipolloi f o buy aristocratic junk 
from the owners of stately homes in 
their very own grounds. This year’s 
is tomorrow, amid the 4,500 acres of 
Sir Charles and Lady Morrison's 
moated Madresfield Court, nestling 
at the bottom of the Malvern Hills. 

Among the 120 hooters, besides 
Lady Morrison and other local nobs, 
will be dealers from Loudon and as 
far afield as Yorkshire and Cornwall. 
At £30 a pitch, she is confident of 
keeping out the riff-raff with their 
dodgy videos and electrical appli- 
ances: but what of the expected 
10,000 punters? 

“I'm extremely nervous," she says. 
“In fact. I’m thinking of renting a 
Rottweiler. I believe these events 
can be horrendous - don't people 
claw at the car doors?" 

Lady Morrison must be thinking 
of the notorious first Rolls Royce 
boot sale at Nostell Priory, west 
Yorkshire in 1993, which caused a 
10-mile traffic jam. Some 15,000 
people joined the scrimmage for 
booty and there was a spectacular 
tug-of-war over Lady St Oswald's fur 
coat. 

Since then, the aristocratic 
grapevine has been passing on a 
trick or two designed to curb the 
rapaciousness of the lower classes. 


Ladv Morrison’s cousin. Lady Cot- 
terelL made sure to have a tSte-&- 
tete with Nostell’s flummoxed Lady 
Oswald before holding her own suc- 
cessful car boot sale at Garaons, 
Herefordshire, two years ago (8,500 
visitors' cars, grossing £26,000, 
£23,500 net. for the Samaritans). 

Lady CottereM’s advice to her 
cousin's organising committee: 
"Have four lanes of cars at the 
entrance and charge a round fiver to 
avoid wasting time giving change. 
We put up a sign saying ‘Have your 
£5 ready 1 and they all came whizzing 
in brandishing five pound notes. 

“Charge £2 for people on foot so 
that it's not worth their while aban- 
doning their car outside. And get the 
police on your side so there's proper 
traffic control." 

There is no chance of any Rem- 
brandts or Constables being mis- 
takenly given the boot, but Lady 
Morrison is auctioning a couple of 
dozen items donated mostly by local 
gentry: paintings. Royal Worcester 
china - and, yes, family silver. It will 
be a tender-only “silent auction" so 
that dealers do not have to quit then- 
boots en masse and risk getting their 
kit nicked. 

Richest pickings are likely to be 
among the 1,000 secondhand clothes 
boots - or “costume" to those who 
deal in it. Lady Cotterell's do raked 


in £3,500 from costume alone. 
Clued-up dealers paid a few quid for 
ball gowns and cocktail dresses with 
designer labels from the Twenties to 
Fifties - Worth, Dior, Balenciaga - 
then sold them on for three-figure 
sums. 

Lady Morrison’s target for tomor- 
row: an attendance of 10,000 and a 
take of £25,000 for St Richard’s Hos- 
pice, Worcester. Besides catering 
and a licensed bar, there will be chil- 
dren’s amusements, 20 craft stalls, a 
police band and free entry to the 
gardens and maze. 

The cousins will both be manning 
their own car boots. Lady Morrison 
says she will start in Mad resfi eld’s 
attic and work her way down to the 
cellar, gathering pictures, china and 
books to display for sale in her 
Range Rover. Lady Cotterell 
promises that her Saab will offer “a 
load of rubbish", including 
unwanted Christmas presents, a 
ceramic inhaler, a Silver Jubilee 
commemorative mug and a china 
Hereford bull. It must be worth 
braving a scrimmage with the lower 
classes to get shot of that Little lot. 


Madresfield Court is signposted 
between Malvern and Worcester 
on the B4424. Entry: cars £5, 
pedestrians £2 (tomorrow 
10.30am-4.30pm). 



Photo: Ross parry 


A life in the 
shift of. . . 


Lisa Nettlebed, 26 . 


leputy manager 


Becker tex Brides. 


T he shop opens at 9am and from 
start to finish it's like being in a fan- 
tasy world. Working here is more 
than just a job. It's a passion. I got 
married last June and I loved my wed- 
ding so much I derided to work here. 
I used to work for a security company. 
My wedding was just as I’d imagined, 
only better. I organised the whole 
thing. I knew what I wanted and 
everyone just let me get on with it 
I still remember buying my dress. 
It was April 1993. 1 was in town with 
my sister. We nipped into a bridal 
shop - Fd got engaged sometime 
before - and there it was, my dream 
dress: white satin, beads, a long train, 
off the shoulder, lace, sequins. The 
full monty. Gorgeous. X bought it on 
the spot. I wish I could get married 
every Saturday. Each time I*d wear a 
different dress and have a different 
theme. My husband, unfortunately. 


doesn’t share my passion. He just 
thinks of the money. 

Selling wedding dresses is very dif- 
ferent from selling other clothes. 
The bride really needs my advice and 
expertise. So much has to be taken 
into consideration. White dresses 
can make some bides look really ill: 
puffy dresses on a bride with long hair 
and round shoulders can make her 
look as though she has no neck; 
brides with dark hair can take any 
colour; fairer people have more prob- 
lems, although strawberry blonde 
brides look gorgeous in gold. No two 
brides are the same and no two days 
are the same and that’s what I love 
about this job: the variety. 

It can take up to 15 dresses and 
many hours to get it right, but when 
I see a bride and she’s got her dress 
on and she looks absolutely stunning 
even though her hair and make-up 


aren't done, it really brings a lump to 
my throaL 

I get veiy involved. Some of the 
brides even bring in their photos after 
the event. It’s very touching. We dis- 
play them in the coffee area, so the 
brides can have a look while they’re 
waiting for fittings. 

We do get the odd argument break- 
ing out in the changing room. Some- 
times the groom doesn't like the dress 
- a lot of grooms pay towards the wed- 
ding these days and they like to see 
what they’re getting. But more often 
it’s the bnde and her mother who fight 
because the bride has chosen a dress 
the mother doesn’t like. You hear them 
going down the stairs and out of the 
shop: “No, you’re not having it", “But 
Mum, I really like it It's what I’Ve 
always wanted”, “Your father and I are 
paying for this and you’re not having 
ft." It must be very ' upsetting for the 


bride. It is her day, after alL If the wed- 
ding’s called off, brides can return tbeir 

dresses. Wc normally give a refund. 

I used to buy stacks of bridal mag- 
azines. I must have bought the 
newsagent out rd flick through them, 
cut snippets nut and think, Fd like this, 

Fd like that I knew them off by heart 
I still fall in love with the dresses. At 
the moment there are a lot of cham- 
pagne ones coming through. I tried one 
on the other day - that’s one of the 
perks - but ft looked terrible. You 
never can tell until it’s on. 

I come home from work at around 
6pm and Mark will say “Had a good 
day?” And I'll say, “It’s been a fabu- 


lous day”. I enjoy it so much. Even- 
ly I'd Ii 


to ally Td like to have children, but at 
the moment I can’t think of anything 
else Td like to do better. 


Sally Williams 


Have you been 
tested? 



H ave you been tested? Come the end of 
summer and you may well have been. By 
DNA. Not exactly deoxyribonucleic acid, 
but rather a smart young drink from down 
under which goes on sale nationwide front 
mid-June. Lauched only last year in Adelaide. 
Australia; DNA “you’ve been tested" is 
already number two (number one being Sub 
Zero) in Australia’s biggest alcoholic growth 
area, the so-called New Age Beverages - cool, 
long and kicking. DNA is a ready-made 
spritzer with a savoury edge. The water is 
carbonated, and the wine base naturally 
fermented with a twist of lime and a dash of 
thyme - a bit like drinking Aqua Libra but 
reducing your sobriety at the same time.. Its 
subtly bitter-sweet and caused a minor riot 
amid the crowds of elegant wine buffeiy at the 
London Wine Trade Fair last month. On the 
first day jalone, more than 2,000 people got the 
new taste and went away like members of 
Paradise Lost with their DNA sticker ‘Tve lost 
my innocence” If DKNY and Absolut Vodka 
got married, they’d have kids like DNA. The 
logo is neat The bottle is lime-green 
fingerprinted. The packaging has already won 
a prestigious design prize from the New York 
Art Directors 75th Awards. It’s cool and 
clever. Images of natural health and biological 
uniqueness mix with a certain tongue-in-chcek 
promiscuity, and this no-longer-virgin water 
(tart water, one could say) looks set to be the 
rage over here during our warmer days. DNA 
will most certainly appeal to the young and 
fashion conscious — a bit like designer waters 
have seduced the thirtysomething market, 
although the increase in alcoholic long drinks 
and their trend factor is also worrying. 
Smirnoff Mules, Martini Metz's and Bacardi 
Breeze rs line the supermarket shelves along 
with Hooch or Pirhana alcoholic lemonades 
and the increased alcohol “ice" beers and 
ciders, some with a whizz-kid image that could 
well bait minnows along with legal fish. DNA 
surfa these troubled waters stating firmly on 
the bottle “For adult consumption in 
moderation" followed by a circled IS, a sure- 
fire way of making this Uttle bottle of alcoholic 
spring water another headline grabbing - 
albeit consumable - fashion accessory. 


In Tesco’s from 17 June. For nearest stockist, 
call 01438 820955 
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Epilepsy/Post-traumatic stress disorder 
_ Hyperactivity 
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A donation of any amount, a deed of covenant or a legacy will help bring 
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brain disease. 


Further information from: 

Sandra Refault 
Psychiatry Research Trust 
De Crespigny Park, London SE5 8AF. 
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The Ri Hon Lord David Waddington 
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CONGRATULATIONS!! 


:We are delighted to hear from all the 
couples who have met and married 

through Independent Hearts. 

Fishing you and all our 
other advertisers every 
success and happiness for 


the future. wUB 

independent Hearts 
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The honey bee under threat 

i tie vat roa parasite is devastating Britain^ hives, with disastrous knock-on effects. By Daniel Butler 


A dainty dish to 
set before a duke 



W here, in May. can you eat 
rook pie in the company 
of a duke, his head 
gamekeeper and 30 other 
roistering locals? Only, I fancy, 
in the King's Arms in the 
Gloucestershire village of 
Didmarton, where the 
enterprising proprietors, Nigel 
and Jane WorralL have 
instituted an annual event 
which is dearly here to stay. 

The Won-alls took over the 
pub early in 1994, and that 
spring Nigel went out shooting 
rooks with Mervyn Barra n, 
head keeper to the Duke of 
Beaufort on the Badminton 
estate. Mervyn told him that 12 
May was the traditional date 
for thinning out the rookeries, 
when the young birds arc just 
off their nests but not able to 
fly far. The keeper also 
recalled how, when he was a 
boy, his grandmother and 
mother made rook pic every 
spring as a matter of course. 

And so in 1994, when they 
had downed 90-odd birds, 

Nigel said, more or less as a 
joke, “Why don't wc all meet 
up at the pub and eat them?" 
His chef - the Roux-traincd, 
award-winning Sue Andrews - 
consulted old recipe books, 
went to work, and produced a 
pie so delicious that the 10 who 
sat down to it a couple of 
weeks later pronounced it a 
masterpiece. 

Thus was bom the annual 
Rook Pie supper. Last year's 
was heavily over-subscribed, 
and this year the dining room 
could have been filled three 
times over. 

Dress for the occasion was 
variegated, to say the least. 
Mervyn, who took the head of 
the top table, wore a white 
polo shirt, horizontally striped 
with dark blue, which 
emphasised his impressive 
girth. Chas Wright, the brewer 
from the nearby village of 
Uley, whose ale wc were 
drinking, looked equally 
massive, but in a dinner jacket. 
Nigel also appeared in a dinner 
jacket, extended to heel level 
by a tail of black bin-liner, 
which gave him a suitably avian 
appearance. 

The company was equally 
variegated. The Duke of 
Beaufort sat next to a pig-man 
who works at a nearby farm. 
There were several barristers, a 
lady who sells pyjamas in Savile 
Row, and at least one bearded 
artist. Mervyn, who has worked 
on the Badminton estate for 33 
years, reckoned that this year 
had been been “a bit iffy” for 
rooks. Nevertheless, he, his son 
and nephew (the two 
underkeepers) shot 200, and he 
himself skinned them, filleting 
off the dark breast meat. Sue 
Andrews then marinaded it for 
a fortnight. 

Expectations ran high, and 
the company was in such fettle 


M ike Williams, of the Bee Farm- 
ers Association (BFA), is under- 
standably worried as he con- 
templates the ravages of a 
parasite that is rampaging 
through Britain's bee hiwk. "The 
environmental impact could be far, far, 
worse than myxomatosis - rabbits are a 
pest while bees do nothing but good. The 
effects on farming and wildlife could be 
devastating.” His fears, however, are 
nothing compared with the concern of 
fruit growers. 

“The only real solution is to develop 
self-pollinating varieties of apple,” says 
William Barnett, manager of Tfllington 
Fruit Farm in Herefordshire. “But to do 
this we should have started work 40 
years ago - now we are stuck with a ter- 
rible problem.” 

The villain is a tiny mite, varroa, which 
originated in South East Asia where it 
lives harmlessly on a native wild bee. 
Around the him of the century, however, 
it managed to transfer hosts to the honey 
bee. Apis meliifica mellifera , which had 
been imported by European imperalists. 
From there it slowly leap-frogged back 
through colonies across Asia until, in 
1992, it was first noticed in Devon. 

What it lacked in speed arriving, it has 
made up with the ferocity of its impact 
Although at first an infected hive shows 
few signs of damage, after about three 
years the colony collapses under the com- 
bined pressures of falling reproduction 
and secondary viral infections. Last year’s 
warm weather helped the mites increase 
- a problem compounded by the cold win- 
ter which further weakened host colonies. 


As a result varroa is now sweeping 
across southern England and reports of 
the parasite are also coming in from 
Wales and as far north as Cumbria. The 
mite appears to be causing the most dev- 
astation in the south east 
"Around my home in Sittingboume. 
losses among local bee hobbyists are 100 
per cent,” says Mr Williams. “Commer- * 
rial keepers have lost fewer, but we're still 
talking about 80 per cent” 

A partial cure is possible if varroa mites 
are detected early enough. However, 
this involves insecticides which for obvi- 
ous reasons have to be used in minute 
doses. Consequently, an infected colony 
can never be completely cleared of the 
pest and even if it were, once the mite is 
established locally, the colony would be 
open to reinfection from untreated local 
hives. Soon all colonies will have to be 
treated regularly or face extinction. 

This could mean the end one of the 
oldest forms of farming. Bees have been 
exploited for honey for thousands of 
years, but increasingly have become val- 
ued more for their beneficial by-product; 
pollination, necessary to transform flow- 
ers or blossom to seed and fruit 
Although wind and wild bees can also 
perform the task, Brian Stenhouse, gen- 
eral secretary of the BFA says domesti- 
cated honey bees are easily the best pol- 
linators. “Not only are there far more of 
diem than wild insects at the vital time of 
year, but once they latch on to a pollen 
supply, they stay with it,” he says. A typ- 
ical hive, which starts the year with 35,000 
bees, wil] systematically milk an orchard 
of pollen before turning to alternatives. 


In comparison, the tiny colonies of bum- 
ble bees (any “wild” honey bees are 
really feral colonies which have swarmed) 
are inefficient, wandering randomly from 
hedgerow flowers to blossom. 

“Bees are vital for pollination - par- 
ticularly in cold weather such as the 
spring we’ve just had,” says Janet Chap- 
man, an apple fanner in Gloucestershire. 

Not surprisingly, the disappearance of 
honey bees has worrying implications for 
agriculture; “Our local apple farmers are 
beginning to panic,” points out Mr 
Williams of the BFA. As pollination sec- 
retary he liaises between hive owners and 
farmers, administering bee contracts 
where fruit farmers hire colonies from 
professionals at £25 a hive for the month 
trees are blossoming. “Ihaditionalfy they 
might rely on acouple of hobbyist hives,” 
he says. “These would be helped out by 
contracting in more for the pollination 
period, but this spring there are almost 
no bees at all in many orchards, and farm- 
ers are finding they can't get hold of alter- 
native supplies.” 

The effects could also be serious for oil 
seed rape growers where bees are not 
essential, but greatly speed up pollination. 
This ensures an even seed set, with the 
result that everything ripens at the same 
point- As a consequence, Britain’s 350 
professional bee keepers are in constant 
demand throughout the summer, shut- 
tling their 35,000 hives between straw- 
berries, beans, commercial greenhouses 
and rape fields. The process culminates 
with the heather contracts in late summer 
and the Ministry of Agriculture. Fisheries 
and Food advises fruit farmers to provide 
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one hive per acre in apple orchards, ris- 
ing to four in the more insect-dependent 
cherry orchards. Although no one can put 
a firm value on this work, one estimate 
puts it at £900m every year (in contrast, 
the honey is only worth £15-20m) 

Now a wide range of crops whose suc- 
cess is based on natural pollination are 
under threat “Every one of my 300 colonies 
in Kent is affected, although my 150 Scot- 
tish hives are still dear,” confirms Mr 
Stenhouse. Tm lucky not to have lost any. 
but I'm almost unique -I know one farmer 
who's lost all but 19 of his 400 colonies.” 

Others are still fighting hard: “Fm tak- 
ing steps to guard against the danger,” 
says fruit farmer Mr Barnett who keeps 
20 hives of his own. "I won't touch any- 
one else's swarms and won’t allow hives 
from outside on to the farm.'’ He adds, 
however, that varroa has been found just 
to the south and east and admits he is 
probably struggling against an unstop- 
pable tide. 

Further west, Pam Gregory, bee inspec- 
tor for Wiles, is resigned to the parasite's 
arrival Because sheep and cattle are the 
mainstays of local fanners, agriculture is 
unlikely to be as bard hit as in England, 
but she says ordinary gardeners face 
falling yields: “There's no doubt bees 
make a difference - 1 know, for example, 
my broad and runner bean crop is much 
better thanks to local hives.” Far more 
important, however, is the potential dam- 
age to wildlife. “Bees are vital pollinators 
for many wild flowers and trees,” she says. 
“Without them, many nuts and berries 
will fail and the effects on birds and ani- 
mals could be terrible." 



HART-DAVIS 

that singing broke out before 
the first course had been 
cleared away. It needed only a 
few notes from Chas's squeeze- 
box to set everybody off into 
“Tis my delight on a Friday- 
night . To be a farmer's BOY. 
oi-oi-oi", and other favourites. 

Then suddenly Chas struck a 
mock-heroic chord - and in 
came the first of two mighty 
pics to the blazing hymn rune 
“Thine is the glory”. There was 
no doubt that the chef had 
done her stuff. The pie was 
delicious, with crisp pastry, 
glutinous gra\y. cubes of beef 
and slimmer slices of rook. In 
the gravy, the beef taste 
predominated, but the rook 
was rook, and no mistaking ii. I 
am not sure I would want to 
cat it every day. yet it was 
fascinating - gamey and 
different. 

Perhaps unwisely, our talk 
turned to rooks' habits and 
diet. The birds cat large 
amounts of seeds, and in late 
summer can seriously damage 
corn crops; but on the whole 
they arc the farmer's friend, 
because they gobble up 
harmful grubs. As another of 
the diners remarked, "They be 
the buggers what scatter the 
dung". Exactly. 

The sing-song picked up 
riotously before, during and 
after the spotted dick pudding. 
Called upon for a riposte, 
Mervyn rose to his feet and 
recited a poem which featured 
a squirrel. His diction seemed 
less clear than it had been, but 
I think I heard the lines: 

I got up to close the window, 

I smashed his bloody 'ead 

Chas began to sing in Irish, 
in Gloucestershire, in Cornish. 
Most of his words were - 
fortunately, I suspect - 
incomprehensible. Later he led 
an impassioned rendering of 
Bread of Heaven, which he 
announced as “the Western 
Samoan national anthem”. 
Later still he was seen clog- 
dancing with Catriona, lithest 
of the lawyers, and sliding 
along the bar. 

Next day several of the 
company could not recall 
when, or by what means, they 
had reached home. But I am 
willing to bet that, come next 
May, they will be back at the 
King's Arms for another dose 
of the same medicine. 


2 FOR 1 ODEON CINEMA TICKET 
OFFER WITH THE THE INDEPENDENT 


T o celebrate ltX) years of British 
cinema we have linked up 
with Odeon Cinemas to offer 
all readers two tickets for the price 
of one ai participating Odeon Cin- 
emas throughout the UK. Among 
the films showing next week are Pn- 
mal Fear. From Dusk Till Dawn, Mr 
Holland’s Opus. Muppet Treasure 
Island. Spy Hard, The Birdcage, 
Copycat, ThingsTo Do In Denver 
When You’re Dead, Toy Story, Ex- 
ecutive Decision and more. 

How to Qualify 

The offer is valid until Thursday 13 

June 1996. Simply collect three dif- 
ferently numbered tokens from the 
twelve we will be printing in The in- 
dependent and the Independent on 
Sunday. Token S is printed today; 
Token 9 will be primed m The i in- 
dependent tomorrow. Attach them 
to the voucher which is be P r ' nte ^ 
today and again on Sunday 9 ana 
Wednesday 12 June. Then take 
the voucher to a participating 
Odeon Cinema to qualify for your 
free cinema ticket when you P ur " 
chase another. To find out where 
your local Odeon Cinema is simply 
call Talking Pages on 0800 600900. 

Now And Then (certificate PG) stars 
Melanie Griffiths, Demi Moore, 


THE EVDEPENDENT 


Rosie Q’ Donnell and Rita Wilson 
in a nostalgic and funny pronuit of 
how one Summer set in motion the 
adult lives of four remarkable 
women. In 1970 they made a friend- 
ship pact as the no-so-innocent 
world of childhood adventure was 
cracked by the reality of divorce and 
the spectre of a 25 year old murder 
mystery. Now they gather togeth- 
er to solve one final mystery; how 
the girls they were at 12 could have 
become the women they are now. 

From Dusk Till Dawn (certificate 
18), tells the story of the notorious 
Gecko Brothers (George Clooney 
& Quentin Tarantino), two of 
America’s most dangerous crimi- 
nals. on the run from the Tfexas po- 
lice and the FBI after a crime spree 
through the South-west. Also stars 
Harvey Keitel and Juliette Lews. 

In Mnppet Treasure Island (cer- 
tificate U), the Muppets are back 
and ready to cast off and set sail on 
their zaniest adventure ever, as they 
encounter pirates, buried treasure 
and some angry wartbogs, in Walt 
Disney Pictures’ ail-new, live-ac- 
tion, musical feature. 

Sov Hard (certificate PG), stars 
Leslie Nielsen as Agent WD-40, 

OBB@M 
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aJs.a. Steele - Dick Steele in a com- 
edy of high-voltage adventure, 
high-tech gadgetry and lowbrow hu- 
mour. 

In Tby Story (certificate PG), sue 
year old Andy’s toys have a life 
of their own when left alone. Led 
by Andy’s favourite toy Woody, 
the fearless pull-string cowboy 
doll, the toys live a quiet life 
of dedication to their master. All 
this is thrown into jeopardy 
on Andy’s birthday, the most 
dreaded day in the life of a toy, 
when the fear of being replaced 
by another toy can become a 
reality. 

Up Close And Personal (certificate 
15) stars Michelle Pfeiffer as 
Thily Atwater, a articulate, sophis- 
ticated and charming newscaster. 
■She is a familiar and comforting 
face to millions of network TV 
news viewers. Going from 
small-town weathergirl to prime- 
time network anchor she was 
aided and abetted by Warren 
Justice (Robert Radford) a brilliant 
older newsman, her mentor 
and lover. Their romance in intense 
and exhilarating yet each break- 
ing story threatens to drive them 
apart. 
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TERMS AND 
CONDITIONS 


1. The ‘free’ ticket may only hair a 
value equal to. or lev. than, the 
purchased ticket lix. the purchase 
of a child's ticket will not entitle an 
adult to free admission). 

2. The voucher » only valid for ad- 
mission to any Dim showing at 
Odeon Cinemas between 3 June - 
13 June 19%. 

3. The voucher is only valid when 
Ibree differently numbered tokens 
are attached from The Indepen- 
dent or Independent on Sunday. 

4. This offer may not be used in 
conjunction with any other offer or 
discount. 

5. Odeon standard terms and con- 
ditions of purchase apply. 

6. The voucher may not be used for 
telephone bookings and docs not 

give the holder preference over 

other customers. 

7. Odeon Cinemas reserve the right 
to refine admission. 

8. This offer docs not apply to 
Odeon Leicester Square & Mezza- 
nine, and the Odeon West End. 

y. Photocopies of tokens arc not 
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We can do plant shows well in England, but Anna Pavord found more joi de vivre and better coffee in Courson, France 


S tyle. Exuberance. Verve. Pazazz. I’m talking 
about the Jountees des Plantes de Courson. a 
kind of gardening fair, held in the grounds of a 
comfortably sized chateau, 35km south of Paris. 
The house belongs to Patrice and Helene Fustier 
and they arrange the event, which is not quite a 
show - in the sense that we use the word - but veiy 
much more than a plant sale. I went to the spring fair, 
held from 17-19 May. There is another one in autumn. 

Enterprising English nurserymen have been going 
there for several years. The exchange rate may be 
painful If you are buying in France, but If you have 
something to sell, the sums become much rosier. Peter 
Foley from Holden Clough Nursery took over a van load 
of plants For the May fair and came back with very lit- 
tle left except some yellow rhododendrons. “They would 
have gone a bomb in this country," he said. ‘‘In France 
we couldn't shift them." On the other hand, the French 
had fallen upon his acers with shrieks of joy, and had 
hoovered up his alpines faster than he could unpack 
them from the van. Since the French seem happy to 
spend three times as much on a plant as an English gar- 
dener would. Mr Foley is planning to return, with a 
larger van and larger plants for the autumn show. 

“Laid-back" was how he described the event. That's 
true, but it is the kind of laid-back that comes from 
attention to detail and an enormous amount of plan- 
ning. Everything worked. We arrived at Courson early 
on Friday, after crossing on Thursday evening from 
Portsmouth to Le Havre. It was 2am before we drew 
up at the hotel in Arpajon where we had booked rooms 
back in March. 

But just when we thought we had reached our des- 
tination. the journey turned into a surreal episode of 
Challenge Anneka. Stuck on the front door of the 
locked-up hotel was a note saying “Anna Pavord. Go 
to Arpajon police station". Stumbling through deserted 
streets in a rainstorm, we found the police station and 
a letter from Patrice Fustier explaining that our hotel 
had suddenly closed down. Hearing of this he had 
booked rooms for us at another hotel about 10 miles 
away. This seemed rather extraordinarily kind, but when 
I told the tale at the show the next day people 
shrugged. “Typical of the Fustiers”, they said. 

The ch&teau at Courson is set in a park, -laid out in 
a way which the French call “le style Anglais", but which 
isn’t really English at all. They choose and place their 
trees quite differently from us. ‘Around the house are 
courtyards and bams and cart sheds with wide parkland 


This year's European garden festivals 


Holland, 14-16 June 
International Specialised Nursery 
Festival. 

Eugenie van Weede has lured 
nurserymen horn Belgium, Britain, 
France and Germany as well as the 
Netheriands to this event at BingenJen 
House, Bingetrienseweg 21, 6986 CE 
Angerlo (near Arnhem), the first of its 
kind in Holland. Open Friday C2-6pm), 
Saturday and Sunday (10am-6pm) 
Admission HFL 17.50 (Tet: 00 31 313 
47 22 02). This is followed (19-20 
June) by a two-day symposium 
“Perennial Perspectives: Creative 
Ecology and Integral Landscape Design”, 
which features a list of eminent speakers 


such as the landscape architect James 
van Sweden and the photographer 
Marijke Heuft More details from the 
symposium secretariat at St Antonielaan 
182, 6821 GL Arnhem, Netherlands 
(Fax 00 31 26 44 25 196). 

Prance/ 15 June-20 Oct 
Festival International des Jardins. 

The festival is held in the grounds of the 
Chateau de Chaumont, 41150 
Chaumont-sur-Loire, 17km from Bkrison 
the D751 to Amboise. Alternatively, 
travel by TGV to St-Pierre-de-Corps and 
chang; for Blors. Local trains stop at 
Onzain, 3km north of Chaumont The 
festival is open daily from 9anvdusk. 
Admission is F40. It is a good idea to 


allow at lead two tours for a visit There 
are free grided tours in English 
throughout the day. CTel 00 33 16 54 
20 99 22). 


Belgium, 4-6 Oct 

Fete des Plantes et du Jardin. 

Prince Antoine de Ligne holds these 
fetes each year on the first weekends of 
May and October at Les Jardins 
(fAywiets, Rue de I'Abbaye 14, 1380 
Lasrie, Couture-Salnt-Germain. Take 
exit 22, signposted Waterloo, from the 
Brussels ring road. Open Friday (2- 
6pm), Saturday and Sunday (10am- 
6pm) Admission F80. (Tel 00 32 633 
20 21 ). 


beyond, all enclosed by stands of magnificent horse 
chestnuts. During the Courson Joumdes, stalls are laid 
out in the buildings, although most are in the park, 
either in the open or sheltered by white canvas booths. 

The first thing you notice is that the French like to 
buy their plants BIG. Forget plastic carrier bags. Here 
there are porters with trollies to wheel sold plants from 
stalls to car. 1 watched one of them transferring a rhodo- 
dendron in full flower to the car park. It was beautifully 
rootballed in sacking and at least five feet high and wide. 
The porter eased it over the bumpy grass more carefully 
than if he had been pushing his grandmother. 

One woman was staggering towards the car park with 
a climbing rose at least 12ft tall, pink, in full flower, and 
swathed round with polythene sheeting. She looked as 
though she was about to toss the caber in some High- 
land Games, hands locked underneath the pot, face com- 
pletely lost behind the bulk of the rose’s stems. High 
over her shoulder, the flowers waved to passers-by. 

We can do shows veTy well in ' England. We can do 
plant sales too. We can certainly provide settings that 
might match Courson. But I haven’t ever been to an 
event in England that had the joie de vivre there seemed 
to be at Courson. Nor such good coffee. 

The French are much keener on pruning and shap- 
ing and training trees and shrubs than we are. You 
notice this particularly with wisterias, which are rarely 
shown by English nurserymen, grown on a single. stem 


as standards. Many of the ones on display at Courson 
had been grown this way, the heads beautifully pruned 
and balanced. 

The best were at F6pini&re du Domaine des 
Rochettes, a Loire nursery owned by Ghislaine de 
Preaulx Carlo. She had standard wisterias made from 
not one but two stems twisted together like a rope. 'Hie 
effect was magic. “25 ans" said the label hanging from 
the double trunk, 25 years of pruning and tending and 
training before you even put a plant up for sale. The 
price tag was impressive, too: 5500 francs. But as an 
English nurseryman pointed out, that only represented 
earnings of £28 a year for the wisteria's trainer. 

The Domaine des Rochettes display was simple but 
stylish. White gravel had been laid on the grass to make 
a short straight path leading to a statue. Either side 
.of the path were big pots of Acanthus mollis (340 francs 
each) and Hosta pUmtaginea , the dark bottle green 
foliage of the acanthus contrasting strongly with the 
bright, almost lime green of the young, perfectly 
shaped paddle leaves of the hosta. On each side of 
the path was a double-twist standard wisteria and 
ranged along the back, flanking the central statue, a 
line of splendid one-off rhododendrons and azaleas: 
‘Mrs Charles Pearson’, nine feet high and wide with 
pale pinky-mauve flowers in large cone-shaped 
trusses and the delicate azalea ‘White Swan', another 
25-year-old star. 


Planrhames of course are the same wherever you are. 
botanical Latin constituting a kind of Esperanto which 
is as easily understood at Courson as it would be m Har- 
rogate or Berlin. Variety names, too, stay the same. At 
Etablissements Cayeux, the inky ins ‘Study in Black 
did not suddenly became ‘Etudes en Noir - 

Their stand, with some dazzling ins simply displayed 
(they offer 400 varieties) was next door to the peony 
specialist, Pivoines Rivi&re, the only nursery in France 
(according to the encyclopaedic Courson catalogue), 
which concentrates solely on peonies. The show is well- 
timed for them - as it is for iris growers. I particularly 
Liked their dark maroon ‘Chocolate Soldier with a dra- 
matic central boss of pale stamens. 

In the old stables, orchids dazzled the swallows who 
were trying to get on with a spot of nest-builcung- 
Spinning over the heads of the visitors, they wove in 
and out of the rafters like skiers on a slalom, round and 
round the paphiopedilums, in and out the catueyas 
of Vacherot and Lecoufle - the elegant Ile-de-France 
nursery that filled the mangers along one whole side 
of the stables with their orchids. Along the other side 
was an antiquarian bookseller. I didn’t dare look at 

that stand. t ^ 

Through the three days of the show, the Fustiers 
arrange a series of lectures in French, German, Eng- 
lish or Dutch and I went to hear Diana Grenfell, co- 
owner of the Apple Court Nursery in Hampshire, talk 
about hostas, her speciality. Before the talk, she and 
the Belgian breeder, Ignace van Doorslaer christened 
a new hosta 'Domaine de Courson', a handsome beast 
with huge, ribbed leaves. The plant, stylishly done up 
in sacking and twine, held centre stage while M van 
Doorslaer handed round sugared almonds, just as at a 
real christening. And what was the hosta christened 

ennreo Noth in a hut the best 


The next Joumees des Plantes de Courson .will be held 
from 18-20 October. The address is 91680 Courson 
MonCetoup, France. If you are driving, ifs a good idea to 
take your car from Portsmouth to Le Havre - you can 
approach Courson via Chartres and avoid the terrifying 
Paris peripterique. If you get to Paris by Eurostar, you can 
continue by train, taking the Ligne C du RER (direction 
Dourdan) from Paris, and getting off at Breuiilet-Bruyeres 
le Chatel: There is a minibus shuttle service from the 
station to Courson, 5km away. Admission to Courson 
is 60 francs. 


CUTTINGS 


C harles Flower is the appropriately 
named owner of a company that 
specialises in growing wild flowers as 
plugs or plants to recreate a flowery 
mead. Red-and-white campion, greater 
burner, lady’s smock, purple 
loosestrife, ragged robin and self heal 
are a few of the more common types 
of wildflower (plugs are 25p each) that 
feature in his extensive list. But Mr 
Flower also organises courses on his 
farm to show how to restore wild 
flowers to gardens and the wider 
countryside. In a three-hour session 
from 2-5pm, you will learn the best 
way to reseed a traditional flowering 


meadow. Courses include a tour of the 
form's trial sites and its recently 
created wild flower garden. The next 
course is on 18 June, cost £25. Further 
details from Carvers Hill Farm, 
Shalboume, Marlborough, Wilts SNS 
3PS (01635 247666). 

T he herb garden at the Geffrye 
Museum in London is now in its fifth 
season. It is planted with 170 different 
herbs, combined with the scented 
plants such as roses, lilies and 
honeysuckle traditionally associated 
with herb gardens. The garden is 
divided into beds each of which 


illustrates a different use of herbs: 
cosmetic, medicinal, cooking herbs 
and herbs for dyeing cloth. The design 
is formal, with a fountain at the centre. 
Later this summer (22-26 July), the 
museum has organised a Herbal 
Summer School, a week of lectures 
and practical workshops to examine 
the influence of foreign cultures on the 
way herbs are used in this country. 
Each day starts at 1030am and 
finishes at 430pm. The cost for the full 
five-day course is £175. For more 
details contact the Geffrye Museum at 
Kingsland Road, London E2 8EA 
(0171 739 98934). 


WEEKEND WORK 


A promising line of *Douce 

Provence' peas (Marshalls £1.64) 
in my garden has just been 
nibbled down to the quick. Cover 
fresh sowings with netting and 
continue to protect young pea plants 
from rabbits, pigeons, slugs, pea 
weevils and all the other creatures 
that like peas as much as we do. 

The ground is drying out fast in- 
between rainstorms. If you sow in a 
dry period, then souse the drills well 
with water before sprinkling the seed 
along them. Newly planted annuals 
wiU need nursing along before they 
get established. Soak plants in pots 


before yon set them out and once 
planted, water and feed annuals well 
and protect fhein from slugs. 

C^p hedges such as Leyfond cypress 
and privet regularly to contain growth 
and prevent dim spreading too wide. 
Cover crops of strawberries with 
netting to protect them from birds. 
Dead head pansies and violas regularly 
to prolong foe display of flowers. 

Sow French beans in situ. The soil 
is warm enough for them now, but 
they will need to be well protected to 
germinate. I had good results from a 
new variety called ‘Golddukaf 
(Marshalls £L95) last year and am 


sowing it again this year, along with 
‘Slenderwax’ (Johnsons £1.49). 

Hoe regularly to keep on top of 
weed seedlings. Onions, in particular, 
hate competition from weeds. 
Asparagus beds should be picked 
over regularly and kept free from 
weed You need at least 30 asparagus 
plants, though, to get anything 
approaching a decent amount to cook 
at any one picking. 

Prune overgrown specimens of 
choisya, kerria, exochorda and foe 
American currant, Ribes sangidncum. 
lake out a third of the stems at 
ground level. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 

Eckman Cordless Rechargeable Hedge Trimmer 


Just £79.95 incp&p 

Trimming and shaping hedges, vines and. 
creepers couldn't be safer, or easier, than 
with this superb new hedge-trfrnmer from 
Eckman. And, because lri» cordless, you can trim 
far up to 30 minutes per charge wherever and 
whenever you fflee, without the danger of possfoie 
electrocution but with the dure&ifity of a mains 
trimmer. Powerful 400mm long dual-action 
high tensSe steel blades ensure fast and 
efficient cutting - even through half inch 
branches. Its sped el action triple safety 
mechanism designed Into the handle and grip 
plus Mgh knuckle guard, ensures maximum safety 
and accident protection at all times. 

The Eckman Rechargeable Trimmer is the 
ultimate combination of good ergonomic design 
and balance, weight, simplicity at use and 
cutting efficiency. Fully charging the 0.6 volt 
battery takes just 1 how using the approved 
fast charger supplied and the trimmer can be 
wall hung in its protective sheath for storage. 

On offer for just £79.95 Including delivery, 
this Eckman trimmer's a snlpl 

HOWTO ORDER (For UK. resMwta only) 

FD hi the. coupon <*iotog yaurAocna/Vtaci dud number, 
or und mMi cheque cr posM oitim, NO CASH, tcc 
irtg tuo^ooBtr HgxsETTOqgn o rren - 
ROL BOX samRLOW. ESSEX CM1700g 

FAST ORDER: 01279 437093 

Accoas and VtaaeandhakMra can um our test entering 
. sonic* qwanpMGlfi&naaMrikmqpn 28 days lor 

daa^Stdjeate Mia i hay .ttyouOTnqtfutyaali^d, 
return 7 days far a.U mtad 


Save £20.00 offRRP 
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Pfease sand me . Hedge THnmeA at £7953 JotpSp 1 
londoMmycheqaa/ro v&JueE mode psysttoto: { 
NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING INQ188 j 
Or debit my teanWVba account ntti the scan at E 
Ntyamfrumbarltt _ 
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... ... ... . _ Postcode: 
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Sand to: THE INDEPENDENT HEDGE TRIMMER J 
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The spring garden fair in the grounds of Courson chateau 
(above). The par* 1$ laid out in a way tire French call 'to 
style Anglais’, but which isn't really English at all. And 
the flower show itself is distinctly different from such 
events in Britain: the French lifca to buy their plants big. 
and are much keener on pruning, shaping and training 
trees and shrubs Photographs: Dezam 





Growing abroad on pr doorstep 

A patio can be an exotic haven for Mediterranian plants: By Anna McKane 


T urn your patio into a Mediter- 
ranean-style courtyard. If you 
want to preserve the holiday spirit 
throughout the summer it is now 
possible to buy bougainvilleas, 
oleanders, and abutilons for just a 
few pounds. 

The price of a couple of geraniums 
and busy lizzies would buy one or two 
of these tender shrubs to give an 
exotic feel to the garden. They would 
need shelter, of course, as much sun 
as possible, and they must be in a pot 
so they can be brought into a frost- 
free place during the winter. 

Abutilons, which a few years ago 
might have been too pricey and too 
fussy, can now be bought for £5. They 
will be only two feet high or less, but 
a couple of weeks of sun and some 
plant food should bring them into 
flower. Many of the newer varieties 
will be happy in a British summer. 
Abutilon ‘Canary Bird’, which is dear 
yellow, A ‘Kentish Belie’, with two- 
tone flowers, and A ‘Ashford Red' are 
all fairly widely available. They would 
make a smart centrepiece for a large 
pot or tub, perhaps with yellow- 
leaved helichiysums or the varie- 
gated ground elder aegopodhun. 

A couple of years ago at Columbia 
Road flower market in east London 
they were selling cream flowered ole- 
anders for £3. Mine has flowered reg- 
ularly since, and although not quite 
as big or brash as the huge ones which 
line the roads in the south of France, 
it has a delicious scent which provides 
a breath of the Mediterranean. It is 
correctly called Nenum oleander, 
and there are several different vari- 
eties available. 


The real holiday brochure flower, 
bougainvillea, which sprawls over so 
many whitewashed villas, is not quite 
so easy to please. Bougainvilleas need 
sun if they are to flower, and they 
must have protection from wind. It is 
important to picture them on then- 
home ground to decide what suits 
them- They are often at their best 
seemingly struggling in a patch of rub- 
ble and stones at the foot of a bak- 
ingjy dry wall. 

Bougainvilleas are now available in 
a range of stunning sbades from the 
raspberry red of B ‘Mrs Butt' to the 
yellowbronze of B ‘California Gold'. 
They need a pot of their own, as they 
are far too dramatic and special to 
share one. 

The same goes for the elegant 
daturas. The experts have renamed 
them brugmansias, although some 
nurseries seem to be ignoring 
this directive. 

Brugmansias produce dozens of 
four- or five-inch long trumpet flow- 
ers which hang down from arching 
branches. They range from cream to 
dark peach, and their scent in the 
evening is out of this world. They 
should be cut down in winter, so they 
would not take up too much space 
when they need to be protected from 
frosts. One of mine was the bargain of 
all time: 50p at a charily plant sale, at 
the same time that a noted nursery was 
selling them for £18.95. Their price has 
levelled out rather - it is fairly easy to 
get one for about £7. They need reg- 
ular feeding to produce flowers - and 
a vigilan t eye for red spider mite. 

The heavenly Plumbago auriculata, 
which covers itself with sky blue 


flowers and grows almost like a weed 
alongside the Los Angeles freeways 
is not difficult to grow in this country 
provided it has a big pot with a 
framework to scramble up. Brian 
Hiley, who grows many tender plants 
at his nursery in Wallington, Surrey, 
says it is pretty hardy, and suggests a 
little brinkmanship: leave it outside 
until it is cut down by the first 
frost, and then bring it inside, remove 
the frostbitten bits, and it will 
sprout anew. 

Another tender plant, so new it is 
not in the books, created quite a 
stir on the Hiley stand at the Chelsea 
Flower Show. Alyogyne has leaves 
like a pelargonium, with a blue 
mallow-type flower. There are 
several different varieties around 
although they may not yet be veiy 
easy to find. 

G rowers in their search of more 
plants to tempt the gardener have 
bred several new citrus varieties which 
.will produce fruit in our climate. 
One of the best is a small lemon. Cit- 
rus x meyerii Meyer ; which will flower 
and fruit when only a few years old. 
The scent of all these citruses is one 
of their features, as well as providing 
the slice for the gin and tonic. City 
garden centres charge rather regal 
prices for these trendy lemon and 
orange trees, but on a trip out to a 
specialist in the country one could be 
found for £7 or so. 

Brian Hiley (0181-647 9679) 
and Reads Nursery, Loddon, 

Norfolk (01508 548395) both 
have a range of tender shrubs and 
sell by mail order 




'TOUGH WEED KILLER' 
GETS RIGHT TO THE POINT. 


Unlike ordinary weedkillers Tough Weed 
Killer' kills more than just visible leaves 
and stems. 

if travels systemically down to the tips 
of the roots killing the whole plant. So 
even the toughest weeds, like couch-grass 
and ground elder, are well and truly dead. 

What's more, its advanced wetting 
system speeds up absorption reducing 
the risk of rain washing it off. It's also 
biodegradable and won't travel through 


the soil damaging other 
soon as it's dry your 
children and pets can 
play safely. 

It couldn't be easier to 
apply with the ready- to- 
use Tough Weed Gun!'. 
Or, for larger areas 
use 'Tough Weed Killer' 
in your own sprayer or 
watering can. 


plants. And as 



Read Ihe label before you buy; use pesticides safely. Tough Weed Killer* and Tough Weed Gun!* contain glyphosare-trimesium. 
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arts reviews 


POP 

The Fugees 

Kentish Town Forum, London 

The greatest hip-hop circus on earth 
comes to town. By Emma Forrest 


u\k lelcome to the hip-hop circus,’' cackles the 
[Fugees’ Wyclef. He and the band come 
fresh from performing their cover of 
Roberta Flack’s “Killing Me Softly 7 ' for Top of 
the Fops, which The Fugees, this week, are. Not 
only is the single number one, but their album. 
The Score, has sold four million copies world- 
wide since its release a few months ago. In Amer- 
ica, the three young Haitian refugees are mas- 
sive - and crossover- enough to share a bill with 
Smashing Pumpkins. Funky, furious and funny 
as ft is. The Score , by sheer weight of sales, is now 
something of a coffee-table record. It's the one 
record that people who don’t listen to records 
buy, as was the case with Oasis's Definitely 
Maybe or Portisbead’s Dummy. 

The Fugees have brought along some very spe- 
cial guests. “Prince and die Revolution couldn’t 
be here.” grins Wyclef, “but we got De La Soul 
in the house. Michael Jackson couldn’t make it 
but we got Nas.” This is a bill that showcases the 
past (De La Soul), present (The Fugees) and 
future (Nas) of rap. In the late-Eighries, De La 
Soul were as huge as The Fugees. As yet they 
have been unable to repeat either the ingenuity 
or success of their debut, 3 Feet High and Rising. 
If they ever do, they may well explode. 

Luckily for The Fugees, their first album was not 
very good. Everyone said they should split up and 
that singer, 20-year-old Lauryn HiH should go solo. 
There were no expectations for The Score. They 
didn’t have to do their growing up in public. They 
grew up fast. Since their debut, a full-on, shouty 
affair, Lauiyn has found her voice. It is astound- 
ing that the most committed, rich and spine- 
tingling sound in modem pop was not utilised 
before. But before the diva enters, rapping, Vtydef 
and the backing band play a selection ofhip-hop 
classics, including Busta Rhymes’s “Woo Ha!” and 
Grandmaster Flash's "White Lines', before segue- 
ing into Bob Marley’s “No Woman, *No Cry". "I 
remember when we used to sit in the government 
yard in Brooklyn,” he sings. When Frank Sinatra 
changes words of wefl-loved standards, say. “That’s 
why the lady is a tramp” to “That's why the chide 
is a champ”, you want to punch things. But the 
Fugees’ hearts (and minds) are firmly in the right 
place. As Wyclef explains: “Fugees stands for 
refugees. We represent the projects.” Who better 
to celebrate and reinterpret Marley’s legacy? 

Wyclef, who for reasons unknown, is wearing 
a builders hard hat and Lauiyn and Pras (who 
entered the stage on a police motorbike) create 
between them a fluid sound in a field where live 
shows usually sound stilted. They are absolutely 
compelling, three fierce bundles of finger-flick- 
ing energy. Joined by Iabelmate Mas, they con- 
tinue to play long after the Forum's curfew. Hail 
the greatest circus on earth. 


THEATRE Habeas Corpus, Donmar Warehouse, London 

Sam Mendes has exhumed Alan Bennett’s breast-obsessed farce with a 
brain. But does he know what he’s grappling with? By Paul Taylor 



‘Habeas Corpus’: an end-of-the-pier romp that risks going overboard on abstraction 


Photograph: Stuart Morris 


ammaries and mortality loom large in Habeas Corpus , Alan 
Bennett’s blissfully funny 1973 farce. Like some saucy 
Magill seaside postcard as retouched by Magritte, or an end- 
of-the-pier romp reorganised by Orton, the piece shows how a 
collection of stodk types from Hove (randy GP, sex-rstarved wife, 
fiat-chested spinster who longs to be stacked like the Cairngorms, 
etc) find themselves propelled into the permissive society with 
the arrival of a false-breast fitter from Leatherhead (superb Jason 
Watkins). Identities are mistaken, the wrong knockers a dmiringly 
fondled, and libidos burst out of enforced hibernation. 

Putting the focus on a couple of doctors who want to ensnare 
each other for professional malpractice enables Habeas Corpus 
to be in two minds about the human body. The job is a licence 
for roving bands and eyes and the play is very droll about the 
paiiess protocols of touch. (“Touching is what loved ones are for,” 
declares the permanently affronted Lady Rumpers, “because 
loving takes the sting out of ft.”) But being a doctor also offers 
extensive opportunities for getting to grips with the body at its 
least lovely and most mortal. Hence the conclusion that you 
should get as much sex in as you can before the only thing that's 
rampant about you is the roL 

Sam Mendes's revival at the Donmar boasts a crack cast but, 
for me, despite deliriously enjoyable patches, the staging did not 
totally work. This was no fault of Brenda Blethyn, who airs her 
talent for grieving querulousness to splendid effect as the tweed- 
and-pearis doctor’s wife in whom the would-be raver is awak- 


ened by the falsey-fitteris erring touch. Celia Imrie is also superbly 
centre-target as Lady Rumpers, an old colonial who clearly 
emerged from the womb with a large stiff handbag over her arm 
and a booming complaint on her lips. 

Some things have been misjudged, however. The constant light- 
ing changes to underline the play’s tricky tonal shifts into pastiche 
verse, cod song-and-dance and dnect-to-audietioe address, give this 
register-hopping an unduly galumphing arbitrary feel instead of 
the spirited silliness that's required For a play about how we’re 
trapped in the body, Habeas Corpus is itself paradoxically disem- 
bodied, making do with a few chains and dispensing with the usual 
material environment of farce, that bought obstade-comse of doors, 
hiding places and hostile objects. But if this calculated incongruity 
is to have a foil comic payoff; you need a tension between the 
abstract staging and the old-fashioned proscenium-framed box that 
is farce’s customary habitat The Donmar offers too open a space 
and the play does not look at home in it 

That fine actor, Jim Broadbent, strikes me as basically mis- 
cast in the role of Wicksteed, the lecherous GP. The randiness 
should spring out from behind a surface of reassuring respectabil- 
ity. But would you really trust someone who looks so interest- 
ingly and constitutionally dodgy? He is at his best in the jerky, 
desperate dance routine at the end, which demonstrates that life 
is a Tbteruanz, as well as a mating dance. 

To 27 July. Booking- 0171-369 1732 , 


COMEDY 

Bill Murray and the Second City 
Watergate Theatre, Kilkenny 

Heard the one about the US superstar 
who flops in Ireland? Siobhan. Dolan has 


W hen BUI Murray jested early on "no sets, no 
props; this fa probably the biggest rip-off of 
the Festival", it raised a laugh of sorts from 
the sell-out crowd at the Watergate Theatre. 
Little did they realise that ft would prove to be 
the most perceptive observation of the evening. 

Bin Murray and die Second City was the head- 
line show of the Murphy’s Cut Laughs Comedy 
Festival in Kilkenny, marking the return to the 
stage of the Hollywood star, and the first time he 
had performed live with his two brothers. Brian 
Dpyle-Murray (star of Saturday' Night Lhr and co- 
star of Groundhog Dtp) and Jod (whose film cred- 
its include One Cm^Summer and Savaged!). 

The six-strong cast, which also included 
Meagan Fay, Linda Rash and Dave Pasqucsi, a 
dead-ringer for Jeremy Paxman but without the 
comic potential, revived a collection of comedy 
' sketches, songs and impro routines from 
Murray’s days at the Second City theatre in 
Chicago, widely regarded as a forerunner of Sat- 
urday Night Live and Whose Line is it Aaywav?. 

At £20, the ticket for Murray and company was 
more than twice that for any other Festival show, 
but for diehard fans it was a small price to pay 
for seeing the star of Groundhog Day and Ghost- 
busters in the flesh. Elsewhere in the medieval 
town, the rest of the US contingent, most notably 
Greg Troops, Rick Overton and Rich Hall, were 
armed with topical and challenging material, 
tailored to an Irish audience. Here the crowd 
endured a succession of outmoded sketches at the 
only Festival venue with an alcohol bun; the level 
of interaction with the audience was nil. 

It could all have been so different if Murray had 
been left to his own devices. As a mischievous 
father putting a potential son-in-law through his 
paces, or the mourner, corpsing at the details of 
his colleague's bizarre death, his timing and facial 
contortions were sublime. He was invariably one 
step ahead of his brothers, to the extent that his 
quick-fire responses frequently cut them off in mid- 
flow. Even he appeared embarrassed, at one point 
admitting: “I can tell you’re as upset as we are.” 

' Middle Ireland may lag behind the United 
States in many respects, but not enough that 
sketches about Irish Americans in search of their 
roots are still funny. Quaint though the locals may 
seem to the average New Tforker, they arc still 
capable of switching an a television set. and well 
aware that comedy has moved on since the days 
when Murray was honing his talents in Chicago. 

If the bcrys Murray had brought their show to 
Kilkenny at any other time, they might have got 
away with it, but with Eddie Izzard, Sean Hughes 
and Donna McPhail performing down the street, 
they just could not or would not compete. You 
were left feeling a little like Murray’s character 
in Groundhog Day - been there, seen it, done it 


TELEVISION Sorted / BBC2 Old video footage and interviews with family and friends make up a short film about the day Leah Betts died. By Jasper Rees 


T he embargo on speaking ill of the dead, 
briefly breached when Robert Maxwell 
fell overboard, is never more forcefully 
policed than when the good die young 
“Friendly and fun to be around,” said an 
older sister of Leah Betts in Sorted , a short 
film about the day she died. "If ever I felt 
unwell she would always come and comfort 
me,” said her younger brother. Siblings 
being siblings, you wondered if they'd say the 
same if she were still among them. (But then 
no one would have asked.) 

There’s always a risk of hagiography on 
these occasions, so an effort was made to 
refer to Leah's ordinariness. And yet there 
doesn't seem any reason why one Ecstasy 
death should merit more column inches 
than any other. This programme ended with 


a roll-call of 20 other fatalities, none of 
whom are now household names. If Leah's 
death was such a strong news story it was 
thanks to a confluence of media-friendly 
factors: she fell ill at her own 18th birthday 
party, her executioner was a happening 
recreational drug, and her parents, a 
policeman and a nurse, were both blame- 
lessly in public service. But what got her on 
the front pages was the photogenic smile 
that bore out the glowing memorial char- 
acter references. 

This film has a curious provenance. After 
an interview with Richard and Judy, in 
which they Impressed with their knowledge 
of the dangers of Ecstasy, the Bettses were 
encouraged to make a kind of informative 
elegy for free circulation among schools. It’s 


credited to Leah's parents in association with 
Granada and sponsored by BT and was 
shown on BBC2. 

Paul Betts's main contribution was to 
hand over all the home-video footage he 
made of Leah as a child. Granada’s job was 
to tweak it into something heartbreaking 
Hence, reconstructing the moment her 
friends sang “Happy Birthday" at her 18th. 
we smoothly spooled back to the fDm in 
which a giggling Leah is foiled by eight trick 
candles precisely 10 years before her death. 
Put out the light, and then put out the light. 

The interviews with the bereaved observed 
all the conventions, but derived added bite 
from their location. The parents talked not, 
as is usual, side by side on the sofa, but 
perched on the edge of their bed. "We 


earned her into here, into our bedroom," 
said Dad. The camera snooped around the 
bathroom where Leah complained to her 
mother of feeling unwell, and her ghost 
doubtless haunts those she left behind every 
time they brush their teeth. 

A doctor explained exactly why it was that 
she died: the brain swelled, lost its blood 
supply, and was unable to control her body’s 
water balance. They rushed her to hospital 
-you heard the actual 999 call -but she was 
brain-dead in her parents' bedroom. “Her 
face just glowed,” said Paul, recalling the 
nervous thrill of anticipation even seasoned 
party-givers feel before the guests show. 
“Her eyes smiled. We could see she was 
really looking forward to this.” The pills did 
that too. 



Loah Betts.- glowing memorial character references 
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TNs mk its trash’, last month it was Kids’, before that it was Know Dogs’. Cinema seems to be driving father and further off-limits, 
out, as John Lyttle argues, those who rush to the defence of Western morality are going precisely where the industry wants them 


T wesTemSr ^°!F mov,es destined 10 destroy 
western civilisation is that, if you miss one, therms 

r^K^L°S!. r aIo , ns “ a minute - To ° yonng for A 
^ £ S,ck film for a ack society * the 
to^'K^P^fteping Tom (“The filthiest film I 
rk . ^member peeing. The Spectator ) and Bonnie and 

Ynft-ri A C 5f2SL pie< ? bald-faced slapstick comedy," New 
York Tutu a)? What about Straw Dogs PS. this goesLaiiYthine 

M^i^ V f nin L Sta ^ ani) ‘ } ° r Tmd Driver 

blooded story of a sick man’s supposed catharsis through vio- 
12“;- -w and unredeeming,*’ LA Tunes )? Skipped the 

” fPT’Tf-rPrl C A subversive - dangerous piece of 
Sj* {f ai1 )' P* &*d Lieutenant (“Should cany some 

kind of health warning or, better still, a complete ban,” Sun- 
*** Hen/ y-‘ Portrait of a Serial Killer (“A brutaL 
sickemng outrage," Today)! And what of The Wild Bunch, 
Man Bites Dog, The Last Temptation of Christ and Romper 
Stamper! They also passed you by? How extraordinary. 

Snl], never mind. For hurtling down the highway, running 
every red light, comes Crash, David Cronenberg’s fflm of JG 
BaUard s novel of sex and wrecks, mutilation and motors, dash- 
boards and death: heavy-petting metaL And hot on its wheels 
5 s *he ^ Evening Standard, resident critic Alexander Walker parp- 
ing the horn and magi eking road rage into ritual denuncia- 
tion. All together. “A movie beyond the bounds of depravity,. . 
the most corrupt movie ever made... a big-time fflrrij an the 
right names, all reputable pedigrees, but pornography all the " 
same... left many hardened film-goers at the Cannes preview 
feeling debased. .. it is going to encounter enormous resistance 
to public exhibition.. . Ballard and his associates... have fash- 
ioned a film that is immoral by any reasonable standard." 

Ah, movies peddle dangerous smut, newspapers peddle 
mandarin morality. The Standard's stem hand-signals to a 
wilfully blinkered world are right up there with Time maga- 
zine's infamous trashing of Tennessee Williams's Southern 
sex comedy Baby Doll: "Possibly the dirtiest American-made 
motion picture that has ever been legally exhibited, with Pri- 
apean detail that might well have embarrassed Boccaccio." 
(As reviewer Pauline Kael, feigning disappointment, later 
deadpanned, “It’s not quite all that, but it is a delight”) The 
fact that Baby DoB is now regarded as something of a clas- 
sic -dittos Clockn-ork Orange, Peeping Tom. Reservoir Dogs, 
and most of the other crimes against nature listed above - 
should remind us that critics have a historical resistance to 
work that to purloin a Hollywood phrase, ‘'pushes the enve- 
lope”. It' s true for all branches of the arts in all periods. Think 
Rite of Spring,Afiemoon of a Faun, Finnegans Wake, Cubism. 
Any old “ism”, actually. 

Movies, however, start from an automatic disadvantage. For, 
while the cultural £lfte may partake, movies are invariably 
aimed squarely at the common herd, who must be led. If, on 
the other hand, a picture has “all the right names... and rep- 
utable pedigrees”, the common herd yields to some vague 
Other. Some vague Other assumed not to have your ethical 
insight, intellectual grasp and impeccable taste. Not that Walker 
isn't entitled to his opinion. He is. Whafs more, the celluloid 
PR machine has learnt to stop worrying and love it These days, 
if you can’t manage a rave, raving is the next best thing. 

“Will Crash be damaged by this?” laughs one Wardour 
Street insider when asked the leading question. “Frankly, the 
opposite. Despite starring Holly Hunter, who’s a recent 
Oscir-winner, and James Spader, Crash is a hard sell... 

“Cronenberg’s last few films have not matched expecta- 
tions. The Naked Lunch not doing well surprised a lot of peo- 
ple. MButtetffy did not attract a lot of notice. Crash is already 
getting attention... 

“Td certainly call it a ‘money review 5 . Other papers are 
going to pick it up. A cycle starts. People read about it and 
don’t want to be left out They want to be part of the loop, 
they want to be scandalised. 

“What Alexander Walker has done is to turn a difficult sell 
into an ‘event picture’. I think that term came about with The 
Exorcist. That film bad a sizeable promotional budget but 
what Warner Brothers discovered was that aD the stuff they 
were trying to keep low-key was what was giving the film ‘legs’ 
|ie box-office longevity]. I still remember a quote from a 
woman queuing to see The Exorcist. She said, ‘I wanted to 
see what everyone was throwing up about’ 

“The controversy took The Exorcist on to another level. 
Even the controversy about its rating When it was being read- 
ied for release in America, there was talk that it would be 
given an X. That would have been commercial suicide. But 
it wasn’t given an X. because it cost Warners too much, so 
it was given a PG [Parental Guidance]. Which is funny. I can’t 
imagine anyone taking their children to see The Exorcist. 

So will Crush be denied a certificate over here? “I don’t think 
so. That's been said of everything from Reservoir Dogs to Nat- 
ural Bom Killers. It happens very rarely... There was The Good 
Son recently; but that was about a child who killed, and there 
had just been the James Bulger trial. And I can explain the 
ban on Salo [Pasolini’s bloody and explicit meditation on 



The critic, the artiste wife and the unanswerable accusation 


ics have killed from time to 
ne: perhaps they have. They 
ve killed off careers, certainly, 

I hopes and broken hearts, and 
: may die of such things. Bu t 
crimes never come to trial, 
lardlv could. Giving grief is no 
jr, and even at the level of 

d responsibility" the matter is 

The chain of cause and 
ruence is lost in hypotheses. If 
not written that, if V bad not 
r> that state of mind or body. . ■ 
very true that critics, like 
writers, hardly imagine the 
fences of their words, or 
leir words might have con se- 
es. Notices are written and 
into the world without a 
ht that there is at least one 
a who will read them as carc- 
is a love letter, drawing from 
ihrase every nuance of encour- 
snt or destruction. As for 
, the most damning and viru- 
itics may still sty that it s noth- 
rrsonal: their object is not the 
as such, but the public or the 
e. Criticism operates in an 
1 limbo- But Byron said the 
vs killed John Keats, and 
rtaj says they killed hiswife. 

; RA Summer Exhibition 


opens tomorrow, and in Lhe first 
room Kitaj has a picture: The Critic 
KiOs. It's what a critic might call a 
departure. It resembles a conceptual 
text-based painting that might have 
been done by someone - not Kitaj - 
in the 1970s." The picture presents a 
photograph of Lhe p a n ,ter Sandra 
Fisher, Kitaj's late wife. There is a 
piece of hand-written paper, beaded 
“Instruction" and starting “This 
painting is a magazine. It is foe first 
Issue of an irregular art journal 
called Sandra." There is a printed 
quotation from Hitler: “Wbrksofait 
that are not capable of being under- 
stood in themselves, but require 

-nrtanhAIK mttfllftjflD book tO 


THE CRITIC K1LW. J ne p* 

is signed “by Ron and Sandra'. 

The subject of foe picture - or its 
occasion, but they are indistin- 
guishable -is that, in 1994, Kitaj had 
frebSpeclive at the Tfcte ■ CWtay. 
It opS in June to mainly hostik 
aidfiercely personal «W«|Kb 
attacked Kitaj on every front Tbe 
critics were especially piqued by 
Kitai’s decision to P ut “P ^ own 
£2L V £Sru«i°n books”) » cap- 



TOM 

LUBBOCK 


dons by the paintings, which offered 
interpretations and biographical 
background and sometimes referred 
to the work of great dead artists. This 
was taken as the height of vainglory 
and pretension: as much as bis artis- 
tic achievement, it was felt, Kitaj 
himself needed a severe drubbing, 
and he got that In September San- 
dra Fisher died, aged 47, following 
a stroke. Kitaj said later “They 
wounded me. They tried to kill me. 
They got her instead.” And now, 
again, in The Critic K3b. 

Art sometimes aspires to ethical 
limbo, too: a realm for foe imagi- 
nation to have free -play, which may 
reflect but never touch the world. 
Remember - as they say - this is not 
a tract, it is a work of art, h is a fic- 
tion, But in The Critic Kills, dus dis- 
tinction breaks down entirely. The 
picture makes a direct and specific 


allegation about events in the world, 
which can’t be bracketed as fiction 
or personal mythology. What is 
stated is imignorably in earnest: 
that the critics attacked Kitaj and his 
work: that in so doing they caused 
Sandra Fisher's death. And in foe 
bluntness of its devices, the picture 
hardly gives this statement any artis- 
tic inflection, save for foe bitter and 
ironic juxtaposition of its texts. 

But here a short circuit occurs. 
The allegation, though publicly 
made, is provided with no public 
substantiation. The connection is 
drawn, the charge is slated, but no 
reason is given for thinking it true, 
and perhaps no reason could be 
given, opart from personal convic- 
tion. So one can only turn from the 
picture to foe grief and rage behind 
it- things that defy public response. 
That surely is foe intention: that the 
piece should be unassailable either 
as art or as argument, allowing no 
response on any terms, that it should 
stand as a blank, inarticulable, unan- 
swerable reproach. 

Or maybe it does permit an 
answer. If one or more of foe crit- 
ics concerned were now to 
acknowledge their responsibility, 
and to end foeir own lives... And 


who would be responsible for that? 

A barely conceivable conse- 
quence -yet these consequences are 
always barely conceivable until they 
happen, and always tenuous when 
they do. Nor is it only critics whose 
actions may prove fatal; artists too. 
“Did that play of mine send out / 
Certain men the English shot?", 
Yeats wondered in a poem. And, 
some years ago, David Hare imag- 
ined a “cautionary tale for play- 
wrights- that you will whip yourself 
up into a fine frenzy of dramatic 
writing on stage, have your superbly 
played heroine step harrowingly to 
the front of the stage and cry out in 
despair, Tt is better that we had 
never been bom’ - and there will be 
an answering shot from the back of 
foe stalls, and one of the customers 
will slump down dead.” 

It is a cautionary tale for every- 
one who writes or does anything 
publicly - but you cannot say what 
precautions it recommends. Any 
message to foe world may prove a 
matter of life and death. Critics can 
“kill" artists. Artists can “kill” audi- 
ences. Tb memorialise these oblique 
and doubtful fatalities is no bad 
thing either. 

Tom Sutcliffe returns next week 


Fascism]: first, it was a foreign film; second, there was no major 
money or studio or distributor behind iu t.ntv/i is something 
else again. But suggesting it won't gel a certificate is a solid 
hook. If I were handling Crash, I'd be happy..." 

Indeed. It also creates the sort of anticipation that even 
blanket mainstream advertising can no longer automatically 
guarantee, with audiences growing ever more snphisicatcd. 
not to say cynical, about the tricks of the trade. 

Only, of course, controversy itself could be justifiably con- 
sidered a trick of the trade. Or, more accurately, trades. Cin- 
ema, commercial and art-house, stands permanently charged 
with doing anything to sell tickets, with nary a word said about 
newspapers needing to sell copies. Each, of course, accuses the 
other of hype, but what, from a distance, may look like a stand- 
off increasingly seems, on closer inspection, to he a cosy and 
mutually comfortable relationship. The makers of Kills want 
to promote their film, so they print plenty of photos featuring 
a supposed 1 2-ycar-oki girl kissing a barely older boy. Hold the 
feature and comment and film pages and print that picture BIG, 
over and over - the "Kids kiss", mega box-office for one or all. 

Or perhaps some hack simply decided to take something fun- 
damentally serious and sensationalise it Rtr just how comdous, 
how calculated, the symbiotic process' is it's impossible lo say. 
But that the process can be managed Is beyond doubt. "A critic 
having a go at Crash is something the makers have probably 
factored in. or dreamt about,” says our Wardour Street cynic. 
“You know certain critics' biases. Yes, 1 have leaked titbits and 
invited particular names to previews hoping to get a certain 
type of reaction. I'm not the only one." Laugh. "But that's not 
cheating. We're not telling theni what 10 write. It's a platform 
they are pleased to jump on. They know the formula." 

And what the formula docs is to polarise response: for or 
against: pure or corrupting; good or bud. But that's not what 
really happens. The plain fact Is that the much-derided, but 
infinitely astute, masses have traditionally been able to cope 
with advances, outrages and dollops or the "depraved” with- 
out any damage to the collective psyche nr value system. We 
are, after all, depending on the rating, mostly talking about 
those over the age of 18. Adults, in other words. 

It doesn't actually matter if a low-budget independent 
movie courts “shock horror" as a cost-effective means of gar- 
nering media coverage for a project either high-toned or low- 
life. or if a studio is being honest or deceitful in its assertions 
about the sociological and artistic merits of showing the first 
“virtual reality rape" (see Strange Days). Audiences even cope 
with (that is, see through) the bad pictures that either fail to 
be, or pretend to be. radical or risk-taking while merely being 
heavy-handed or exploitative. Take Strange Days again: it 
didn’t have the chance to be controversial because it 
(deservedly) flopped. Revealingly, once the box-office fig- 
ures started coming in, neither 20th Century Fox nor once- 
slavering journalists gave another thought to the ethics of “vir- 
tual reality rape". Ditto audience rejection of Natural Bom 
Killers and Showgirls , both made by the sort of sledgeham- 
mer directors whose output makes the task of real (if trou- 
blesome) talents like David Cronenberg ail the more diffi- 
cult Yes, yes, the selfsame masses did make Basic Instinct 
and JFK into box-office hits, but they saw, too. that these were 
different kinds of movies, albeit from foe same sources. And 
besides, a little showbiz vulgarity can be good for the soul. 

The point remains: the audience has a habit of “getting it" 
- whatever form “it” may, in this instance, be adopting - with 
an ease that eludes our cultural guardians (ah. but who will 
guard foe guardians?). This would explain why, after many 
gore-dripping headlines, the much-delayed Reservoir Dogs 
oould finally transfer to video without attracting one complaint 
from a public previously warned to be afraid, very afraid. 

Despite equally dire warnings, it is unlikely that Crash will 
persuade punters to ram other motorists on the way home frum 
screenings, suddenly eager for kinky kicks. They may. though, 
as the Standard states, be revolted (revulsion might, after olL 
be foe point). Or they could be enthralled. Or bored. Certainly, 
there’s 3 predictably broad spectrum of reaction among those 
who have seen the film (1 am not yet of that lucky band; I am 
merely willing to give Cronenberg foe benefit of the doubt). 
"A masterpiece," says one. “Tedious.” opines another. “A par- 
tial return to form,” pitches for the middle ground. What & 
clear from these reports is that anyone expecting "pornogra- 
phy” will be disappointed. Unless Alexander Walker is using 
that term in Its strict legal sense, meaning material that is liable 
to deprave, rather than in its colloquial incarnation, meaning 
material that arouses. We're talking whimper, not bang. 

But Walker must, naturally, report on what he. and he alone, 
perceives - even if he has no apparent faith in the film-mak- 
ers, or in his readers, to make informed choices. He can't be 
held to account for inadvertently feeding the very thing he 
loathes. You write, and you offer the limelight. It's an unavoid- 
able paradox. Much like the paradox Cronenberg inhabits: 
showing unpleasant things and knowing that someone is sure 
to thunder that he's endorsing, not dissecting. It's ironic - but 
it's an irony that should work to each gentleman's advantage. 
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A melancholy roar for England 


THE TURKISH EMBASSY LETTERS 

by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu (1763) 


Paul Binding is impressed by the life of a Victorian radical with a clairvoyant’s view of modem culture 


A Life of Matthew Arnold by Nicholas Murray, Hodder & Stoughton, £20 


Just before her death. Lady Mary 
polished these letters for 
publication. Addressed to various 
correspondents including 
Alexander Pope, they detail her 
observations and reflections of 
aristocratic life in Hanover, 
Vienna, Belgrade, and 
Constantinople during 1716, when 
her husband was briefly appointed 
Ambassador to the Turkish Court 


Plot- Lady Mary is the unobtrusive 
heroine of this epistolaxy odyssey. 
Detached yet curious, she probes 
everything from Virgil to hairstyles, 
the nature of camels to the causes 
of warfare. In Turkey, she witnesses 
smallpox inoculation and, 
convinced of its efficacy, jabs her 
own child. 


Theme: She appreciates rationality 
and fears mankind's espousal of 
brutality and prejudice. 
Repeatedly. Lady Mary withholds 
criticism; “Gallantry and good 
breeding are as different in 
different dimes as morality and 
religion. Who have the tightest 
notions of both we shall never 
know till the day of judgement.” 
Warfare is “proof of the 
irrationality of mankind” and she 
finds herself "inclined to believe 
Mr Hobbes that the state of nature 
is a state of war” 


Style-. Although the prose is 
superficially elegant and vivacious, 
there is a constant undertow of 
melancholy. Lady Mary is an 
Austen heroine, 100 years early. 


Chief Strengths: The purpose of the 
letters is didactic, but Lady Mary’s 
restless humour and blunt 
self-appraisal prevent her from 
becoming a bore. 


Chief weaknesses: Lady Mary’s 
tolerance does not always show 
understanding. 


What they thought of it then: When they 
were published, the Critical Review 
praised the letters and Lady Mary 
for “the sprightliness of her wit, the 
solidity of her judgement and the 
excellence of her real character”. 


What we think of it now: Lady Maty is 
caricatured as a feminist icon, a 
sort of feisty neo-classical Freya 
Stark fearlessly toting her 
independence in exotic locations. 
This view must be balanced by 
Lytton Strachey’s portrait of her as 
a tragic heroine who had the 
honesty “to look into the 
worthlessness of things”. 


Responsible far: Popularising 
inoculation, when British medicine 
consisted largely of leeches and 
purges. And provoking the only 
known area of agreement between 
Voltaire and Dr Johnson; they both 
admired Lady Mary’s moral dash. 


A t the time of the 1848 revolutions, the 25- 
year-old Matthew Arnold opined: "A 100 
years hence the Continent wOl be a great 
united Federal Republic, and England, all 
her colonies gone, in a dull steady decay.” 
The experiences of his mature years only served 
to confirm this vision. Arnold saw an England ded- 
icated to a smug, soul-stifling short-tennism, 
shackled by a class system which its immensely 
powerful aristocracy was determined to perpet- 
uate. He saw iL suppressing the cultures of the sis- 
ter-countries of tbe United Kingdom, and, 
through its blend of blindness and contempt, 
incurring misery and violence in Ireland whose 
problems dominated the political agenda through- 
out his life. Even more curiously the name of Eng- 
land was, he realised, evoked to keep down the 
majority of its people. 

Arnold's opposition here was practical as well 
as polemical. For 35 years he worked tirelessly as 
a Schools Inspector, devoted to the ideal of uni- 
versal state education and, by means of person- 
ally conducted surveys, emphasising how England 
lagged behind France and Germany in both 
ideas and practices. As Nicholas Murray says in 
this timely and comprehensive biography, his was 
“an advocacy that today would make him seem 
too progressive by far”. 

What makes Matthew Arnold's lifelong beliefs 
the more remarkable and arresting is that he was 
bom not only into a Britain of spectacular, 
indeed unprecedented, international and internal 
success, but into a very significant and comfort- 
able section of it He was the son of one of the 
architects of Victorian England as we understand 
it, Thomas Arnold of Rugby, and through him had 
access to almost any and every circle of the British 
establishment- His being the great doctor's son 
led to his becoming secretary to the Whig 
grandee. Lord Lansdowne, at the age of 24. He 
married the daughter of the eminent Judge 
Wightman, to whom he would for many years act 
as marshal on the circuit 
Interesting^ Nicholas Murray reveals no stress- 
ful relation on Arnold’s part to his father, family 
or social group; he even dismisses that reading of 
the great poem “Sohrab and Rustum", where a 
father unknowingly kills his son, as an expression 
of coven resentment by Matthew of Thomas. IVvo 
points can be inferred from Murray’s portrait 
here. First, that the emotional security of 
Matthew’s early years provided the base for his 
wide ranging and often bold and provocative sym- 
pathies.. Secondly, the Arnold circle itself con- 
tained the seeds of Matthew’s inquiries and 
moral scrutinies. 

A hundred-odd years on, Matthew Arnold has 
survived more as a poet than as a critic and thinker, 
something his perceptive wife predicted only 
months after his death. “Dover Beach”, written at 
the time of his union with her, has come, as much 
as fn Memoriam itself, to seem one of the great 
documents of the Victorian mind. Its evocation of 
the waves bringing “the eternal note of sadness in”, 
its statement that “The Sea of Rath /Was once, 
too. at the full, and round earth's shore /Lay like 
the folds of a bright girdle furl'd. /But now I only 
hear Ats melancholy, long, withdrawing roar..", and 
its turning in the last stanza to personal love for 
consolation have been read as a kind of lyrical 
apology, if not credo, for reluctant agnosticism. But 
here again Murray brings a much-needed and 
informed freshness of insight. “Dover Beach”, he 
says, is about the climate of contemporary life it 
is not just a personal testament. Arnold’s views on 
Christianity were radical and unorthodox but he 
was not as. say. his admirers Thomas Huxley and 
George Eliot were, an unbeliever. 



Arnold: “the kindest, most indulgent of fathers, the dearest, most intimate of friends” 


Arnold’s biographer faces a problem in that he 
virtually ceased writing what he is best known for, 
poetry, at the age of 40, and yet fame and the 
demands and rewards of public life all came in 
the later years. Murray solves this by presenting 
Arnold from the first as a man engaged in a mis- 
sionary task. He points out how often Arnold has 
been misrepresented by his detractors. 

Culture and Anarchy, far from espousing elit- 
ism as has been declared, was written from the fear 
that an under-educated populace would be cyni- 
cally exploited by the powers and entertainment 
brokers of tbe over classes. In fact Arnold was pro- 
foundly, visce rally anti-elitist, consistently attack- 
ing aristocratidsm which be saw as a trenchant 
British disease. At the same time he refused to 
believe that those kept in conditions of literal and 
mental poverty were incapable of responding to 
serious art, which is a means of binding people 
together in awareness of their common heritage. 


What was Arnold wrong about? Murray 
admires, greatly admires, but is also dear-sight- 
edly analytical. Though an ardent champion of 
local government, Arnold had in many ways a very 
centralist approach to culture, zn which tbe 
demarcation line between egalitarianism and a 
kind of benignly imposed conformism isn’t always 
dear. He deserves our gratitude for his espousal 
of -Celtic culture, but he was opposed to the use 
of the Welsh language which he thought helped 
to keep its society provincial. 

Likewise, though outstanding among English 
intellectuals for his ceaseless insistence on Eng- 
lish guilt over Ireland, and always among the first 
to attack restrictive measures, he opposed an 
independent Ireland which he believed would 
regret and suffer for its severance from the 
greater whole of Britain. Nevertheless even in 
these matters, his pronouncements were always 
made from a breadth of sympathy, a desire for 


people’s fulfilment and happiness. • 

As a man he appears. to have been singularly 
attractive - and, more than that, good. His son 
Dick said at his death: u My dear father— to his 
children he was not only the kindest, most indul- 
gent of fathers, but the dearest, most intimate 
of friends as well." He was liked everywhere he 
went professionally. I can think of no better men- 
tor for our own morally troubled times. 

Profoundly English, he understood that to care 
about England means to improve the lot of the 
majority of English people and to assist the 
country to live in harmony and creative give-and- 
take with its neighbours. We don’t need to ask 
what be would have thought of a society delib- 
erately increasing the gulf between its rich and 
poor, and plagued by a popular press which 
doesn't seek to attack or redress this, but instead 
offers its readers 20 ways of being rude to the 
Germans. 


An uncommon bond 


Magical mystery tour 


Nicholas Tucker reads some touching stories of kinship aid twinship 


A last adventurous fling inspires puzzles but no answers 


Two, or a Book of Doubles: an autobiographical anthology by Penelope Farmer, Virago, £20 


A Bottle in the Shade by Peter Levi, Sinclair-Stevenson, £17.99 


anthology. Quotations elsewhere are 
drawn from more than 250 scientists 



I want to know what it might be like 
to experience what Plato described as 
the deepest of ail human yearnings: our 
desire for an actual encounter with our 
own imaginary but much-longed-for 
other half. This hankering may even 
have physiological echoes, given that 
one fifth or more of us singletons also 
started existence in a twinful state 
before the other shadow foetus van- 
ished hack into the uterus. 

But along with this envious interest, 
encouraged by those cheerfully unreal 
stories about twins written for children 
this century, there is a more negative 
type of inquisitiveness. What happened 
when both infants wanted attention at 
the same time? Whs there a secret lan- 
guage which delayed ordinary speech? 
What about the eternal playing off of 
bad twin versus good twin, a staple 
ingredient of so many novels and 
movies? Put another way, how are you 
_ the hapless twin object of all these 
questions - getting on with your own 
twin these days? 

Penelope Farmer is a highly individ- 
ual author who has written a chil- 
dren's classic, a study of myth, and sev- 
eral novels. She is also a twin; her sister 
Judith died five years ago. Within this 
anthology, she looks for answers to the 
questions she constantly asks herself 
about all twins everywhere. Her own 
running contributions also describe 
the stormy relationship she had with 
her sister. Haunting and provocative, 
they are material for someone else’s 


and poets, anthropologists and novel- 
ists, with hardly any references to those 
most arid of all twin studies this cen- 
tury, performed by psychologists 
searching for the existence of an inher- 
ited IQ. 

Farmer is after something much 
more important; an examination of the 
whole binary way in which humans have 
always tended to think, whereby evil is 
divided starkly from good, light from 
dark and right from wrong. In this 
dichotomous universe, twins can be 
seen both as a single supportive unit, 
forever fighting each other’s battles in 
life, and as die divisive, potentially mur- 
derous couplings found in myth and the 
Bible. 

Both images can be true. Twins in 
real life range from the ftays to the vir- 
tuous Bedser cricketing brothers, 
before whom an elderly Frenchman 
once sank to his knees following a local 
superstition that seeing identical twins 
brought good luck. Firmer herself is 
not an identical twin, but was often con- 
fused as one. She quotes from others 
detailing the way that such twins 
inevitably develop different personali- 
ties over time simply by being part of 
a couple within which certain roles, 
duties and personality traits usually 
come to be separated out. 

Physiologically, however, identical 
twins may echo each other's develop- 
ment down to the smallest detail Psy- 
chic convergence - reading minds, 
experiencing similar feelings at a dis- 


tance - is more debatable, though 
some of the examples quoted here are 
difficult to explain on existing rational 
grounds. 

The rest of us are born single and, if 
we are lucky, eventually find others with 
whom to share our lives as adults. Twins 
are bom together, and as adults must 
become single - at least, from the 
other twin. Growing up will therefore 
always mean a sense of loss but also a 
feeling of liberation. No twin can ever 
be perfect for the other. 

As Jennifer Gibbons - one of the 
famous “Silent Tuvins” of TV docu- 
mentary fame - put it when writing 
about her sister June: “Somewhere 1 
have a real twin in this world. J. can’t 
be my real twin." From the sisters’ 
childhood on an RAF base in Haver- 
ford West, and a tormented adoles- 
cence, their story ended unhappily in 
an early death after a spell In Broad- 
moor. The death of ooe, at least, 
brought some sense of relief for the 
other. The surviving twin wrote that she 
would like a banner reading “June is 
alive and well and has at last come into 
her own". 

There is a surfeit of literaiy antholo- 
gies these days, often put together for 
no better reason than quick sales 
around Christmas. This one is different 
assembled in an urgent spirit of 
enquiry. It draws on some fascinating 
and unfamiliar sources, and raises 
important questions about all individ- 
ual experience. Excellently packaged by 
Virago, it remains compulsively read- 
able for all its 482 pages. 


B years after he first discovered 
ce as a young man high on poetry 
ouzo, tbe author set out to 
confront old gads and old age. Armed with 
a magi c al grant from the Society of 
Authors (to enable elderly authors to 
reoew acquaintance with their colleagues 
abroad) and travelling by the most uncom- 
fortable means of boats and trains, he and 
tbe Greek poet Georgis Pariopoulis 


of a pantomime donkey” to explore the 
rites of the Western Peloponnese. Their 
journey is part homage to the dead poet 
Nikos Gatsos, and partly - and most 
poignantly - an old boys’ outing. 

Earthquakes and the EC have defiled 
the old Greece. Favourite hotels and even 
villages have vanished. Transport has 
speeded up so that yxi can no longer pick 
lemons out of train windows. He finds fee 
fanners sullenly in protest because they 
want government help with their taxes, to 
augment their Eurogrants: “Men with 
moustaches like the caves of haystacks 
were setting fire to tyres for the cameras.” 
The mountain-top temple at Bassai hud- 


j .... 


hearing two new^tcaveBed old poets mar- 
vefliqgat their voyage in a spaoe-ffigfasiin- 
ularor at Disneyworid, Florida, though he 
regrets the passing of a more innocent 
timewben the poet Takis Sin opoulis blew 
the entire profits from a published volume 
on a glass of beer for a friend. 

He is a skilled and entertaining jour- 
nalist, lacing ravishing descriptions of 
landscape, seas, sunsets, festivals and stars 
with snippets of literary gossip. He tells 
how Bnice Chatwin’s widow accused 
him of writing lies in her husband’s obit- 
uary, tint the questionable items had all 
been the fantasist Chatwin’s first-hand 
traveller’s tales. Levi even serves up a fine 
line in blasphemies from the island of 
Zakyntbos (“I ... the mosquito net of the 
holy Veroiiica”). But the travels make a 
thumish meal which he has bulked out 
with his own epic Greek peroration. 1 
The title of the book comes from a line 

of verse, although ft migh t equally refer 
to the number erf bottles sunk the voy- 
agers (he bad better hide with Greek wine 
than I ever had). It might alternatively 
have been titled TwiBgfa with Gods, for the 




One of his most delightful digressions 
is prompted by a starry night at Kar- 
darnyli, which sets him wondering if 
Shakespeare’s tovdy speech for Portia, on 
“the floor of heaven thickly sewn with 
patio es of bright gold”, was inspired by 
the bard's cronies, the Digges, whose fam- 
ily invented the astronomic telescope fifty 
years before Galileo in 1570 and who 
wrote about the stars; "This orbe of stares 
fixed infinitely with perpetuall shminge 
glorious lightes innumerable ” 

The climax of his odyssey is a hunt for 
the Falls of the river Styx. Using as map 
the conflicting clues from Homer, Vir- 
go, Herodotus, Frazer, Pausanias and Mr 
W M Leake, he finally tracks down, near 
the snowy slopes of Kalaviyta, a 
convincing set of directions. But it is late 
m the day, the journey involves a five- 
mile walk and their driver invites them 
to a wedding. “We all agreed that 
having got so far we must now give up 
the Falls of tbe Styx and that we should 
go home now” he says in great relief 

This is not a travel book, for it con tains 
no map. It is not a work of literary refer- 
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tuiy facade. “The tatters ofa midsummer 
nightfs dream," says Levi, but the two 
poets are moved to rapture by the sight 
of a field of spring flowers. 

As the gods topple, his idols are hoisted 
cm to pedestals. Giorgfe Pariopoulis, who 
had been poor and obscure, is nowlauded 
by a new Greek literary establishment 
composed of lawyers, consultant acade- 
mics and school inspectors Levi enjoys 


his travels are interspersed with many 
snoozes and he borrows an old man’s self- 
indulgence far his sometimes brilliant and 
sometimes confusing forays into poetry, 
legend, architecture, archaeology and 
philosophy. But Levi isatarays foi^vabkx. 
_ Writing about his wife, Deirdre, he con- 
fesses: “Now that I am old I feel almost 
alarmed to.be so.in love for fear it may 
be an imposition." 


— '■ — * . solutions out mys- 

tenes. Again and again he pounces in tri- 
nrnph on mysteries and puzzles stich as the 
recent discovery of a graveyard of minia- 
ture elephants on the island oflflos. No 
one knows how they got there. “They 
remain a mystery," Lew pronounces with 
pleasure. Pondering an architectural 
aooraaiy in a church in Skkml&ado he 
concludes with satisfaction: “One never 
gels to the end of anything but time.” 
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Wanted: world 
domination (and 

no more lunches) 


Lrterary agents, once declasse middlemen, have a new profile 
as global players, transmedial deal-makers. How did it happen? 
Nicolette Jones investigates the guardians of world copyright 


L iterary agents are on the move. Their busi- 
nesses, once as stable as law firms, are ail 
changing. Expansion and displacement, 
career moves and transatlantic negotia- 
tions are all rife. Murray and Gina 
Pollinger, who have cherished their 3 09 authors 
for 27 years, are now passing them over to the 
care of other hands in the David Higham 
agency in London’s Golden Square. Giles 
. Gordon, once at the very heart of London lit- 
erary life, defected to set up an agency of his 
cwn in Edinburgh, amid a lot of very public con- 
flict wit h his parent company, Shefl Land, over 
the ethics of taking his authors with him, Cur- 
tis Brown, one of the country’s most venerable 
agenting institutions, has just exchanged its 
American counterpart for a smaller agency 
which, they say, offers more 
personal attention. Meanwhile, the trend 
continues of editors leaving publishing houses 
to set up as agents. In the wake of such former 
publishers as David Godwin, who set up as an 
independent agent, and Julia MacRae and 
Christopher Sinclair-Stevenson, who have 
pooled their years of publishing experience to 
set up an editorial service, now Georgia Gar- 
rett. formerly of Picador, is taking charge of the 
London operation of American literary agent 
Andrew Wylie. 

What does all this turmoil signify in a sup- 
posedly staid industry? It says a lot about the 
changing character of the publishing business. 
These days, literary agents are the cut-and- 
thrust guardians of worldwide intellectual 
property. They operate internationally; they 
strike big deals with Hollywood; they outsmart 
corporate lawyers; they deal in electronic rights 
for computer games and CD-Roms; they get 
invited to the best parties; and the biggest have 
big cars, big egos and Big-Ideas. Just as, a 
decade or two ago. publishers transmuted 
from some 40 largely independent concerns to 
half a dozen international conglomerates, so 
agencies are becammgjaa sans fivnneres. On 
his own eastbound crusade, the high-flying 
Andrew Nurnberg is opening offices in former 
Iron Curtain countries, and bringing Jade 
Hi gg ins and Iris Murdoch to readers that once 
only had a diet of physics textbooks and 
official histories. Nurnberg has new offices in 
Moscow and Prague, with branches to be set 
up in Warsaw, Bucharest, Sofia and Budapest 
before the end of the year. He is even consid- 
ering opening a new front line in Croatia. 


Andrew Wylie’s style may be a symptom of 
the changing nature of literary agents. When 
he split up from his British business partner 
GiUon Aitken earlier this year, it meant the 
demise of an odd couple that one of their clients 
compared to “Jeeves and Johnny; Rotten” 
Aitken was gentlemanly, upright, an Empire- 
line Brit of the old school; Wylie hung out with 
the Beats and used to do drugs. 

All sorts of gossip surrounded their separa- 
tion: everyone wanted h to be a drama. Some 
said they fell out because Martin Amis was 
Wylie’s diem and Eric Jacobs, whose serialised 
diaries badmouthed the late Kingsley, was 
Aitken 's. But both parties say that had noth- 
ing to do with h. Some said they squabbled over 
Wyhe’s unpopular intervention in the sale of 
Amis's novel The Information. In fact Aitken 
helped Wylie throughout the negotiation - 
though he does go so far as to describe the 
episode as Tin edifying". Some surmised a 
more Shakespearean scenario, that the once- 
nndouded Aitken had his heart turned to stone 
by the tenebrous partner with whom he made 
millions, and that their rift was the inevitable 
tragic downfall. (Wylie’s habit of wearing black 
suits with black shirts feeds this fantasy of him 
as villainous, even diabolic) 

But Aitken was wiser than this implies, and 
those who know say that, of the two, Wylie is 
really the softie. Others declared that their 
parting was characterised by unseemly snatch- 
ing of clients: actually all their authors simply 
stayed with the agent they first worked with, 
often expressing polite regret at the loss of the 
other. Some said Wylie complained of authors 
being owed money by Aitken: others that 
Aitken had reached the point of not answer- 
ing Wylie’s phone calls. But both Aitken and 
Wylie insist their partnership ended perfectly 
amicably. 

So what was the truth? They had, it seems, dif- 
ferent views of the future. As one dient put it, 
“Gfllon is into tending his garden; Andrew still 
sees horizons, he is still heading for the frontier." 
Aitken gives this explanation: that, unlike 
hims elf. Wylie is pursuing nothing less than 
“global domination". 

Such ambition seems a little overweening for 
a mere pen-pushing middle-man, a haggler 
over contracts in the sadly old-fashioned world 
of books. But not in the new high- 
powered world of agenting. As Aitken 
himself expressed it: “Now it is not just a 



O’yoa wanna be in my png? Andrew Wylie (in shirtsleeves) photographed by Allen Ginsberg in 1985 surrounded by “the William Burroughs mob 1 


question of smoking a cigar, reading a good 
book and sending it to a publisher.” 

Wylie's first step to global domination is the 
opening this August of a new office in London. 
Why tins news may make British agents quake, 
with fear or rage, is Wylie's habit of chasing 
clients by calling them up and saying he'd like 
to work for them. In the British agenting tra- 
dition, this has not been the way things are done. 
The constitution of the Authors' Agents Asso- 
ciation states that: “No member shall knowingly 
represent an author who is a client of another 
agency, without the agreement of such agency... 
Mure to enquire into an author’s agency rela- 
tionship shall be considered negligence and a 
violation of this rule." It doesn’t quite say you 
can’t call up a writer who is agented by some- 
one else and tell them, as ^tylie does (and 
declares his intention of continuing to do), how 
much you admire his work. But, among others, 
Michael Sissons, literary broker for cabinet min- 
isters and stalwart of the old guard, dearly thinks 
it is cheating to take “ready-made authors off 
someone else’s shelf. 

This tactic, though, may be more necessary 
than it used to be. Once there weren't so many 
agencies out there. Most authors would hap- 
pily take on the first agent that sweet-talked 
them. Now, sought-after authors interview a 


dozen agents before deciding where to grant 
their favours. And what they are looking for is 
a global, multimedia, five-star service. 

Mark Le Fanu of the Society of Authors says 
that the bigger agendes have more clout to 
defend authors, espedaliy in the wake of the 
Net Book Agreement, now that booksellers can 
sell books cheaper than the publishers rec- 
ommended price, and demand bigger dis- 
counts from publishers. Publishers get tempted 
to take these discounts out on authors, cutting 
their royalties. The big agents are best equipped 
to hold out for their own terms, and insist, as 
Caroline Dawnay of the muscular big-time 
agency Peters. Fraser and Dunlop does, that 
authors shouldn't suffer because “the battle 
over discounts is not of their making. Small may 
be beautiful in authors’ eyes, in terms of per- 
sonal attention, but size is strength.” 

Size matters internationally, too. Translation 
rights deals are worth a lot of money. And other 
media are more likely to make authors’ fortunes 
than mere book sales. Caradoc King at A P Witt, 
for instance, has brought a life of luxury to his 
thriller writer Philip Kerr, with three film deals 
each worth over Sim, and he says the market for 
bools as material for films is healthier than ever 
before, while the multi-media market is “much 
more active than it was seven or eight years ago”. 


Michael Sissons agrees: “If you arc mar- 
keting the work of an author in English you 
are dr facto operating in a global and multi- 
media market. It is a delusion to pretend oth- 
erwise." Moreover, chummy lunches between 
a localised coterie are no longer the centre of 
things. “The business is no longer dominated 
by relationships with publishers. The non-pub- 
lishing side of our agency' has grown a lot in 
recent years.” 

Agents aren't just getting broader, they are 
also getting grander. Murray Pollinger’ says 
(hat when he started 27 years ago, “publish- 
ers were snobs and agents counted for noth- 
ing”. There were no agent members of the 
Garrick dub. The late David Higham unsuc- 
cessfully applied five times for membership. 
Now literary agents are a mainstay. 

There is another side, though, to this 
empire-building. Giles Gordon, whose defec- 
tion to Edinburgh demonstrates that London 
cliquishness counts for less these days, says that 
emphasis on the publishing side has shifted 
back to small matters. Book sales don't justify 
huge advances, and agents are increasingly 
concerning themselves again with “£3U sales 
of short stories to magazines that will give an 
author prestige”. You may have a global view: 
but you have to be good with small print. 


Doctor off the boil 

Peter Parker is frankly unstimulated by a volume of rehashed erotology 

The Alarming History of Sex by Richard Gordon, Sinclair-Stevenson, £20 


O’Toole of the trade 

Philip Hoare takes an intoxicating swig of Fifties thespiana By Clare Boylan 

Loitering With intent: The Apprentice by Peter O'Toole, Macmillan, £20 


I n the innocent days before hospital 
Trusts and Cardiac Arrest , people 
would chortle over Richard Gordon’s 
saucy medical comedies: Doctor in the 
House , Doctor on the BoiL , Doctor in the 
Nude and so on. The British film 
industry leapt upon these stones with 
delight and produced numerous 
movies featuring the young Dirk Bog- 
arde and a succession of pert starlets 
in starched uniforms. Later films 
starred the more convincingly libidi- 
nous Leslie Phillips, and were fol- 
lowed by a television series; but aft ex; 
publishing 16 “Doctor” novels, Gordon 
moved on. He became a regular con- 
tributor to Punch and produced a 
large number of other books, mostly 

comic, . r .. 

As one might expect, therefore. , tus 

new book belongs on those gpurtmg 
shelves labelled “Humour -Epigraphs 
taken from Sir Thomas Browne, PJato. 
rennvson, Bacon and Rabekus nuse 
felse hopes that Gordon s hxstoiywnll 
be scholarly as. we.l as fc™ W £ 


inning, nor 3 tusioiy u* 
gether almost entirely from 
Lndary and well-mined sources, it 
kes the form of a brisk stroU along 
s dusty corridors of the past, Jh 



Simula , ..J 

* mistresses of Napoleon ana 
sflington, Queen Victoria and John 
awn, Jack theRipper, Hitler ( Sex 


Heil!") and - for some reason - Vic- 
torian sanitation. 

A chapter entitled “The Myth of 
Feminism” outlines the history of 
women’s suffrage - largely confined to 
the story of Emily Davison and the 
king's horse. Another, “Virgin Tferri- 
tory”, contains some vaguely relevant 
remarks about chastity and chivalry, but 
ends with two sections devoted to “The 
Virgin Islands" (size, location, history, 
dimate etc) and “The Virginals” (“a 
favourite domestic instrument of the 
16th and early 17th centuries”). 

When not padding out his text with 
such digressions, Gordon simply 
rehashes old stories and subjects: W T 
Stead and “The Maiden Tribute of 
Babylon”, Dr William Acton and his 
obsession with the evils of masturba- 
tion, Freud and the unconscious- The 
bibliography for the chapter on “A Sex- 
ual Empire” credits Ronald Hyam’s 
Empire and Sexuality , but there is lit- 
tle here to suggest Gordon has profited 
by reading that wonderfully informa- 
tive book. Unrewarding speculation as 
to whether Victoria was “Queen Chat- 
terley" continues for several pages, 
while prostitution in Victorian London 
is dealt with in two paragraphs, and 
with no reference to Henry Mayhew’s 
celebrated London Labour and the 
London Poor (1861), which contains an 
exhaustive chapter on the subject. 

Occasionally Gordon concentrates 
upon the matter in hand (as it were): 
there is a mildly interesting discussion 
of the hydraulic workings of the penis, 
gruesome descriptions of female “cir- 
cumcision”, and a brief account of 


“How to Change Your Sex". This last 
section, which includes details of what 
reconstructive surgery actually 
involves, opens characteristically with 
some remarks about homosexuality, 
which even Gordon reluctantly con- 
cedes has nothing to do with transsex- 
ualism. Still, it had to go in somewhere, 
didn’t it? The book concludes with a 
string of largely feeble “sexy jokes" and 
another “fable” in which God decides 
to cancel the “sex urge”. 

The book has a high quota of dud 
aphorisms (“A sin stretched universally 
spins a soft hair-shirt”) and some truly 
dreadful sentences: “In 1934, 400,000 
condoms a week were being manufac- 
tured in Britain - which, the unmarried 
Bishop of London informed the House 
of Lords, he wished to make a bonfire 
of and dance around - a minute sup- 
ply to furnish the copulation of an 
Empire." Attempts to breathe new life 
into old cliches, and cram more infor- 
mation into a sentence than it can com- 
fortably hold, founder badly: “The 
public-school Empire builder, who cut 
his sexual teeth on the ubiquitous ser- 
vant girls (until the last quarter of the 
century, these had not taken to the 
spreading fashion of wearing knickers), 
once overseas was freed from middle- 
class prudery and found the world his 
succulent sexual oyster." 

Despite the fact that The AJarm- 
ingHistorv of Sex is brief, has no index, 
no illustrations, and displays no evi- 
dence of editorial intervention, the 
publisher still expects the public to fork 
out 20 quid for it. Punters could find 
better ways of spending their money. 


I n Peter O'Toole's stately, eccentric 
progress through these few years of 
his life (the latest volume barely cov- 
ers the period 1953-5 - cynics might 
wonder if this is a lucrative formula 
for memoirs-by-instaimcnO, the 
actor’s eye is always on the lookout for 
the baroqueiy comic or pathetically 
poignant incident. Like some lSth- 
century picaresque. The Apprentice 
portrays bawdy scenes from die aspi- 
rant thespian’s life in the London of 
the Fifties. From trawling through 
Soho’s Bohemia (where he hopes, 
vainly, to bump into Dylan Thomas) 
to travelling ou the Northern Line 
(hilariously smuggling a double bed 
past the ticket collector). O'Toole’s 
tales pile up on each other, lacking 
chronology and orthodox syntax but 
revelling in words. 

He is a man who loves words, in the 
manner of his evident influences: 
Miller, Burgess, Beckett and Joyce 
seem likely to feature on O’Toole’s 
Celtic-rhetorical checklist. Yet his 
voice is pre-eminently his own. 
Though it’s self-indulgent and poten- 
tially tiresome, the" fact that The 
Apprentice (mostly) avoids such 
offence derives entirely from the 
author's wayward charm. None, per- 
haps, has ever been more wayward, or 
more charming: Noel Coward, who 
always bad something to say about 
everybody, told O’Toole after having 
seen Lawrence of Arabia that “if 
Lawrence had looked like him there 
would have been many more than 
twelve Turks queuing up for the bug- 
gering session”. The unspoken hubris 


of O’Toole's handsomeness is plain in 
one album snap, portraying the ingenu 
with his languid arms Wrapped round 
a bevy of Rada beauties. He was ever 
surrounded by an admiring circle. 

Such indulgence may account for 
the high-flown prose of the book, and 
possibly for its theatrical sentimen- 
tality. (OToole deplores the pejora- 
tive connotations of “theatrical”; how 
he must hate the abusive term 
“luvvie”). There’s an atavism and a 
nostalgia to his narrative of “this 
lovely hard old game that we... play" 
which, coming from a less larger-than- 
life figure, could cloy: OToole 
unashamedly parades' his stage 
heroes, from the ever-present shade 
of Edmund Kean (whose biography 
runs through the book as a counter- 
point to the author' s adventures) to 
Rada tutors and whisky priests. Here's 
Albie Finney, Ronald Eraser, Kenneth 
“The Untouchable” Griffith, 
demigods and drinking partners, 
sketchily but vividly rendered: an 
evocative opening section has the 
ghosts of Peter Finch and Rudolph 
Nureyev dancing on OToole’s coffee 
table. This orgiastic, wistful scene 
prepares us for the uproarious alco- 
holism and dissolute dialogue to fol- 
low'. “Sweet laminated Jesus” is a fre- 
quent exhortation; an entire section 
is devoted to the laundering of "shitty 
knickers”; and a careering skid 
through Camden Town in a brake- 
failed old banger leaves our hero 
“shaking like a Sheffield dog shitting 
penknives". There's a laddishness 
here, a surprising precursor of the 


world of Loaded magazine, tempered 
with a vaguely camp Wlthnail and I 
irony. O’Toole's liberality fills the 
book with affectionate snapshots - but 
snapshots that seem to be fading 
even as he describes them. 

Shuffled among these vignettes are 
discursive forays into dramatic tech- 
nique and “The Play”: an ancient 
tuition, it might seem, to modern-day 
students. To abide by the rules and 
ieam from one's masters came natu- 
rally to his generation. As for moti- 
vation: “Now. we all know that in the 
theatre the devil displays his pomp 
with so many charms and seductive 
graces that the most solid virtue can 
hardly withstand it. which is as good 
and gamey a reason as you may need 
for being a lively member of the 
audience; and it will do quite nicely, 
thank you, for my being an actor ” * 

■ Elsewhere, OToole’s potted the- 
atrical histories can seem too 
obviously rhe product of research at 
the Mander and Miichcnson Theatre 
Collection: and occasionally one 
yearns for some straightforwardness 
and less "dawn- plucked fungi", “ban- 
jaxed" pupils, and Cockney rhyming 
slang (here always given iLs literal 
translation). 

Yet these are not serious criticisms, 
espedallv to admirers of OToole's 
first volume of memoirs. Like many 
successful players of his game, 
OToole has re-invented himself, on 
this occasion as a fine writer. And by 
progressing so slowly through his 
autobiography, OToole gives his fans 
much to look forward to. 
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Sweet narcotics 


Edward Pearce submits to the lure of two addictive substances 


The True History of Chocolate by S & M Coe, Thanes & Hudson, £16.95/ Opiom by M Booth, Simon & Schuster, £17.99 


M detections have affinities. In Days 
M 1 of Wine and Roses, the choco- 
I 1 late-eating, non-drioJdng Lee 
tJRemick is ensnared by boozing 
V Hack Lemmon with a choeolate- 
M lopped Brandy Alexander. IWo 
books on addiction hive more than that 
in common; both are full of useful and 
instructive matter, and both are badly 
written. 

The True History of Chocolate comes 
from two anthropologists devoted to 
Mexico. Sophie Coe prepared massive 
notes on the history of chocolate from 
Mayan sacrament to Fruit and NuL 
After her sad death from cancer, 
Michael Coe assembled them. 

The information is splendid. Choco- 
late only acquired the smooth texture 
we know when, in 1879. Rodolphe 
Lindt of Lindt and Spnmgli intro- 
duced a “couching machine” to extract 
the grit The Marquis de Sade was at 
least as keen on drinking chocolate as 
whacking bottoms, having cratesfui 
brought into the Bastille. Streets in 
Hersbey, Penn, (die company town) 
include Cocoa Avenue and East 
Chocolate Avenue. 

More immediately useful, what 
marks off elite chocolate is the volume 
of cacao butter. '‘Under SO per cent” 
says a purist “is junk chocolate” pro- 
voking a campaign for real chocolate, 
very necessary here and in the US 
where the Hersbey bar rates 43 per 
cent. One thing the diligent Coes 
miss ed; we had another of our rows 
with the Europeans when the fiends 
sought to deny the British with their 
low cacao butter count, the trading 
name “chocolate”. It should, said 
Brussels, be called “vegolate”, (because 


inferior chocolate makers top up the 
mix with vegetable ofls).We got out of 
that one without bombing the Beriay- 
mont, but, as with our dodgy beef, 
Brussels had a point 
The Mayans used the harsh-casting 
pre-Dairy Milk liquid for the rite of 
baptism. But the Spaniards, after much 
taut about the medicinal nature of 
chocolate and tediously reconciling its 
properties with Galen’s system of 
temperaments, built up their own 
ritual, to the point of inventing the 
saucer. They also flung in additives, not 
just sugar, vanilla and cinnamon, but 
ground chickpeas and broad beans - 
vegolate indeed. Then the Italians 
took the fashion up. Cosimo III dei 
Medici had a thing about it, an aspect 
of bis decadence says Michael Coe 
stuffily — though adding ambergris, 
lemon peel, jasmine flowers and musk, 
and having the court poet write verses 
about ft, does sound pretty decadent 
The drink would go down-market 
and democratic through Conraad Van 
Houten of Amsterdam who in 1828 got 
the cacao butter count down to 27 per 
cent to invent cocoa - the Watneys of 
the chocolate trade. The delicacy had 
much earlier provoked a vast ecclesi- 
astical dispute beating anything British 
adulterators and EU officials could 
manage: was chocolate a food or a 
drink? Upon this depended its suit- 
ability as a night drink during Lent. 

The food doctrine triumphed with 
the great confectioners: Fry of Bristol 
who in 1847 made the first eating 
chocolate, Richard Cadbury who in 
1868 sold the first chocolate box (girl 
with kitten on the lid). Henri Nestle, 
Jean Tobler, Philippe Sucbard and 


Milton Snavely Hersbey, he of E. 
Chocolate Avenue. 

Much love has gone into a magnifi- 
cent compendium of fact, but Profes- 
sor Coe is addicted to a History 101 
style and much prim censure of Euro- 
pean failings: decadent Medici, fat 
moustachio^Ftend^ 

“civil rights” in 18th-century England. 

Equally irritating is Martin Booth, 
whose Opium, a History is yet eminently 
useful as a horrific chronicle, from the 
first scrapings of sap from poppies in 
7th-centuiy BC Assyria to the S750bn 
turnover of today’s criminal trade. 

Mr Booth writes like an evangelical 
Christian and does lots of condemning: 
“Thus was boro one of the most evil 
exchanges in history. Opium from the 
Middle East met the native American 
pipe of peace” and (of a rehab worker), 
“Armed with her love of young people 
and children and the love of Chnst, she 
established a youth club.” 

Two facts make better morality. Jar- 
dine and Matheson started corporate 
life as opium traders in 1828 (just as 
Joseph Fry started selling chocolate 
bars) and continued so until 1872. 
After the accidental Opium V&r, which 
did great things for free trade, a large 
indemnity was paid for opium stocks 
destroyed by the Chinese authorities. 
As for mitigation, all the opiates have 
in their time been seen as medicines, 
as Freud fatuously perceived cocaine. 
But addiction deepened as cures were 
sought Morphine was touted as a spe- 
cific against opium addiction, as heroin 
was thought to cure the morphine 
habit Its heroic name was an early plug 
for such powers. 

Ambiguity about the purpose of 
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Spiffing the beaus: aii 1890s poster for Sucliarti Cocoa taten from The Book of Chocolate (Flammarion) 


opiates had provided a cover for 
respectable merchants who were trad- 
ing opium cultivated near Patna with 
the blessing of the authorities. A report 
of 1832 states that as “the monopoly of 
opium in Bengal supplies the Govern- 
ment with a revenue amounting to 
£98L293_ it does not appear advisable 
to abandon so important a source of 


revenue.” But ambiguity has never 
gone away. Two things shine from 
today’s market; fatality through addi- 
. fives and c riminal control of the trade. 
(The Escobars keep up what Jardine 
Matheson began). 

Mr Booth admits that taking pure 
opium is compatible with holding down 
a job and normal lifespan; some would 


argue as much for stronger drugs. But 
de-criminalisation or controlled pre- 
scription are not countenanced here. 
Yet dean drugs, by- passing criminal 
suppliers, save lives. Governments, 
conscious of a source of revenue, 
started all this. Logically, they may yet 
find themselves running a campaign for 
real heroin. 


Stabbing the serpent 

Deimot Clinch is shocked by the bloodthirsty memoirs of Indian Bandit Queen 

I, Phoolan Devi by Phoolan Devi, Little, Brown, £18.99 


A t the age of 11, Phoolan Devi was 
married to a husband three times her 
age. She particularly noticed, since 
it was the direction she saw him from, 
that he had hah: in his nose. The day after 
their wedding, complaining that he lived 
alone with his father, the new husband 
took Phoolan back to his village in 
central India to help with the housework. 
Her parents sobbed with dismay, which 
was p uzzlin g, but Phoolan, industrious 
like most young girls in Indian villages, 
went with a good grace. 

Once in the new village, Phoolan's 
husband set about raping her. He “used 
his serpent” as the 11 -year-old conceived 
it, “like a wooden stick to beat me inside.” 


It happened mare than once: on one occa- 
sion Ihoolan escaped, only to be returned 
by her family to suffer the same fate again. 
Eventually she escaped for good, revisit- 
ing the scene of her humiliation some 
years later with a couple of friends. This 
time she had her own satisfaction. She 
“heard his bones cracking", she remem- 
bers. She “saw him spitting out his 
broken teeth." Then she bad a go herself 
“I flailed at the serpent that had made me 
so afraid. I stabbed him in the crotch.. . I 
jumped on his serpent and crushed it” 
Phoolan Devi subsequently followed a 
career based almost entirely on revenge. 
Physically abused before marriage, 
sexually abused during it, abducted and 


gang-raped after it, she had cause enough. 
Taking up with, and eventually leading a 
gang of terrifying dacoits, she became one 
of the world’s most notorious bandits. In 
India, where fearsome women are often 
accorded respect (witness Mrs Gandhi, or 
the goddess Kali) she became an object 
of fear and admiration - a feminist Icon, 
a symbol of the caste struggle, or even a 
living god, depending on your inclination 
and needs. Ultimately she pressed 
public opinion too far. After the murder 
of 22 upper-caste men in one village, in 
retaliation for gang-raping her, she was 
forced eventually to surrender. Even 
then, she dictated the terms. 

There have been many attempts to 


romanticise her fife, by film- makers and 
now by Phoolan Devi herself. But the 
story’s barbarity is hard to disguise. 
Phoolan herself is sadistically cruel, and 
so are her adversaries: the abusers, the 
police, the government, the prisons, the 
society that allowed it all to happen in the 
first place. “Dealing out justice” she 
claims, after one early, apprentice 
murder, gave her the feeling of “walking 
in early morning s unshin e after the mists 
clear over the river", and such gush fhux- 
oriental colour - presumably courtesy of 
her ghost-writers (she is illiterate) - is 
about the extent of her engagement with 
the ethics of what she did. “Agile like the 
dragonflies that skip across the surface of 


the water,” is how this bloodthirsty ban- 
dit supposed^ describes the people of hex 
caste- One’s response is, give ns a break. 

Her case is too serious for such stuff. 
Behind its pacey I-had-only-one-bullet- 
left narrative, a real tragedy lies, which 
is that India continues to offer the occa- 
sion for such supposed justice in the first 
place. The book’s romantic vision of 
revenge is poisonous, and if the “Bandit 
Queen” really was the Indian Robin 
Hood, Robin Hood just wasn’t the man 
we take him for. Redistributing dishon- 
estly purloined land, curbing the excesses 
of oppressive upper castes, punishing 
rapists and other abusers: all these are 
functions that should be performed 


A pavilion for Aunt Bumps 

Sue Gaisford is impressed by an unexpected Edwardian double act 

Lutyens and the Edwardians: an Englisli architect and his clients by Jane Bran, Viking. £25 


by the estate, not by bandits with red 
bandannas and a hunger for blood. "* 
Fortunately, however, Phoolan Devi 
did go to prison, from which she was 
released In 1994, after serving 11 years. 
Last month she chose, as many Indian 
celebrities, and at least one other 
surrendered bandit, have done before her, 
to stand for parliament Triumphing over 
a threat that widows of her victims would 
be bussed in to denounce her, she was 
elected last month to serve as member for 
the constituency of Mirzapur in Uttar 
Pradesh, the fizst confessed armed rob- 
ber and serial murderer to sit In the Lok 
Sabha, they say, for many a year. Revenge 
in India, it seems, can indeed be sweet 



Red shift: Russians who plan to vote Communist in the 
presidential elections give their reasons 

■ 

Climb every mountain: a Lakeland hero’s 
60 th-birfhday present to himself 

■ 

And the scientific explanation of why red wine is good for you 

IN TOMORROW’S INDEPENDENT ON SUNDAY 


P erhaps he wasn’t listening when 
they were introduced - for some- 
body certainly introduced them. 
Perhaps he had simply never beard 
of her, though that seems unlikely. 
Whatever the reason, Ned Lutyens 
leaned across Lady Colefax’s table 
and asked Nellie Melba what she did 
fora living. It must have been a ques- 
tion die relished. As the company fell 
nervously sOeni, she fim&ed her fish, 
threw back her bead and gave him 
Mimfs big aria, at full throttle. They 
were firm friends from that moment 
in the end, he designed her tomb. 

Like Dame Nellie, Sir Edwin was 
quintessential^ Edwardian. He 
belongs to that golden afternoon 
before the wars of the century 
began, when tea was taken in the 
garden and there was no servant 




instead, we should gaze on the 
period through rose-tinted glasses. 
Ibday, the Cenotaph may well be 
the best-known Lutyens design, but 
his real genius is to be seen in the 
cottages, castles and comfortable 
country houses he created before 
the crying need arose for memori- 
als, tombs and graveyards. 

Jane Brown loves the man. Her 
enthusiasm for his work and his 
character Is boundless and Infec- 
tious. At the end of her book, she 
lists those of his buildings that can 
still be seen from public roads: 
such is her passion that you can 
scarce forebear to leap into a car 
and set off for a snoop. 


This would be easiest if you hap- 
pened to live in the Home Counties, 
particularly in what was known as 
Old West Surrey. Lutyens grew up 
in Surrey, where he was given the 
first of his commissions by Barbara 
Webb, a wealthy, childless woman 
who mothered him, as so many 
women did, pestering everyone she 
knew to give him a chance. Through 
her, he met Gertrude Jekyll, the 
great gardener and craftswoman 

was to collaborate with on 
many schemes. He built her a 
Thunder House - a tiny, triangular 
pavilion on the end of her garden 
wall, in which she would settle her- 
self to watch storms in the valley. 

Through Jekyll he met the 
MIrrielees family whose p hilan - 
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this house, which, die says, “seems 
to bask like some gorgeous butter- 
fly, settling in the sun among the 
flowers... its eaves shading the win- 
dows like heavy eyelashes”. It was 
built as a retreat for ladies of 
slender means - mostly nurses and 
governesses - who needed a fortnight 
in the country. Eventually it sheltered 
a stream of such overwrought and 
recuperating types, who would enter- 
tain the Mrmelees children to tea 
and skittles in return for their holi- 
day (two of the little boys remem- 
bered eating 40 scones at 
So the net spread, until virtually 
all of middle-class England must 
have know someone for whom 



Lntyms; a guilts Ibr cottagas 




which led to his being banished from 
her bed - he immersed himwtf nj 
work. He collected a grand total of 
something like 550 commissions, 
refusing nothing and ultimately 
undertaking the colossal task of 
creating Viceroy's House in New 
Delhi, which took him 20 years. 

Brown's purpose in this book is 
neither biographical nor aichiteo- 
tnraL Rather, she discusses the power 
and influence of those who did the 
commissioning. She is completely at 
home amongst the Lyttons, and 


Asquiths who built, recommended 
and built a gain. In her introduction. 


rial enough for many more such 
books, and this proves to be a slight 
problem. For the majority of her 
potential readers, whose knowledge 
of the period must be tetchier than 
her own, these families merge into 
a great dan whose relationships 
become daimtingly entangled. 

However, just when you nearly give 
up t rying to sort them out, along 
comes a redeemingly bizarre anec- 
dote to renew your energy. One of 
the most enjoyable chapters concerns 
Hu gh Pe rcy Lane, an eccentric phil- 
anthropist who wanted to provide 
Dublin with a new Municipal Art 
Gallezy. Lutyens was, as always, 
game, but the difficulty was to find a 
site. A skating rink and some Turk- 
ish baths were proposed, until even- 
tually the architect produced a mar- 




“ fiouciy. orown reproduces 


upposne toe suggestion 

cathe Saturday Herald cartoonist, that 
Lutyens should go one stage further 
and Md the galleiy at the top of Nel- 
senrs Pillar, cantilevered in the sky. 
What a pity they turned it down. 
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Lofe and slippery fish 

Carol Birch finds all the usual suspects in Anita Brooknerij new novel . 


AtodStetes if Anita Brookner, Cape, £ 14.99 



[ ith so ouch new fiction seeming to coast along 

“ 2“# on street-med 

rating, Es refreshing to come upon a courteous 
Anita Brookner novel. The disregard for fash- 
A,., ™ political correctness, the coyly 

Siv ref ' ren ?f t0 ^ things erotic, seem curi- 

ously danng and subversive. It’s like encountering a 
crinolined lady ji the middle of an orgy. S 

There are no Surprises here, just the guilty nudee of 
recognition as you identify with one or other ofthe 
manifold inadequacies of the characters. You know 
exactly what to espect, but in away that is the point of 
an Anita Brookner noveL There will be ample evidence 
of a stern yet vulnerable intelligence, acutely refined 
observation, passages of elegance and eloquence inter- 
spersed with long waffly bits, and an over-riding sense 
of tedium teeming with snakes. 

There will also) of course, be a typical Brookner soli- 
tary. Here it is Alan Sherwood, “a respectable member 
ofthe middle class’®, a middle-aged solicitor embracing 
me safety of mediocrity with a desperation that testi- 
fies to the fact th* he is actually half mad, albeit in that 
quiet, sane way m >st of us manage somehow to con tain. 

Encountering a woman on a station platform, for a 
moment be is ren faded of Sarah Miller, a woman be 
had once known. ' "his encounter sets off the long loco- 
motive of reminist ence which is his life story, one char- 
acterised by the ov :rwhelming illusion that he has actu- 
ally had an affair with this woman. 

Brookner cleverly creates a chasm between what the 
narrator thinks he is telling you and what you actually 
understand He is relating a grand passion; yon are per- 
ceiving a minimal, passing thing, an awkward filigree of 
indifference, crossed, lines and missed chances. The mag- 
netic redhead Sarah Miller herself, can scarcely be said 


to exist at all. Her character is a deliberately slippery 
fish, impossible to catch. She may be just a deeply unim- 
pressive poser but we’re never sure. Alan is so com- 
pletely baffled by her, he can only put her across as some 
sort of black hole into which ail definitions Cade. 

What translates to the reader is a profound, sad sym- 
pathy, in particular for his short-lived wife, Angela, a 
woman as frightened and childish as h ims elf, and 
Jenny, a guilt-inducing nuisance to absolutely everyone, 
whose progress into a lonely and suspicions old age is 
so ably defined it manages to be both cruel and com- 
passionate in equal measure.. . 

This is a world of life’s losers, those looking in rather 
than participating. Alan is out of control. He doesn't 
choose things, they happen to him. No wonder Sarah, 
whoever she was, passed him by. In the end ominously, 
it becomes clear that the woman for whom he actually 
feels most is poor, neglected Jenny. His sympathy for 
her is reinforced by the suspicion that “at the end I too 
will be told kindly lies by those who know me well 
enough to spare me the truth”. 

Pithy and pitiless, stoical and accepting, this sums up 
the tone of the book. An older and wiser man, he can 
now look unflinchingly at the truth and even take a sort 
of comfort in the recognition that ^the transformation 
of an unremarkable affair into a sort of -pilgrimage has 
a certain nobility”. 

Brookner excels at portrayals of extreme pain seek- 
ing refined expression. They are studied, understated, 
excruciating, as when Alan hears that his child has been 
born dead with. the cord round its neck. The image of 
a staid businessman pulling repeatedly at his collar, 
alone in a hotel room, will remain long after a great deal 
of fashionable froth has dated and, in keeping with the 
spirit of the age, disposed of itself. 



Brookner: studied, understated, excruciating 


The moon in your pyjamas 

I 

Steven Poole reads two first novels about growing up in Kenya and London 

Moon by Jeremy Gavran, Viking, £13.99 Eskimo Kissing by Kate Mosse, Rodder, £15.93 


J eremy Gavron’s choice of title for his 
brief, pretty first .novel is ^either 
brave or plain lazy. Moon - tho word 
tastes of languorous, bovine sensu- 
ality; but as adde; it just soundis like 
a song. Moon isaBBdungpromdji set 
in FiftiesKfinya; the white narrator, from 
a framing perspective of middle tage, 
remembers growing up on his father's 
farm. When he is nine, there being a 
dearth of boys his age to compare 'pet 
lizards with, he falls in with Ernest, 'the 
young Kenyan man who works as -his 
father’s driver, and so begins the chron- 
icle of a troubled friendship. 

Ernest, a cheerful, dever fellow,; is 
magically talented under the bonnet, fix- 
ing up bis employer’s tractor and Qhevn)- 
let like a dream; he wants to study eng i- 
□eering at university. His hopes crumb! e 
when he is arrested during the Emer- 


gency. He gives a speech in the street 
about the white man flying off to farm 
the moon, which the police read as an 
encoded incitement to revolution. The 
narrator —whose name, annoyingly, we 
never discover (this isn’t Nabokov, after 
all) - knows that Ernest really war talk- 
ing about farming the moon, in vision- 
ary-engineer style, but the little boy 

keeps silent. 

Meanwhile, there are exotic trips to 
Nairobi, a leopard-hunt, and soft-bloom- 
ing but horrible family revelations. All 
such episodes are written luridly and sim- 
ply, the tone occasionally rising to a muf- 
fled rhapsody: “He was lulled by the sap- 
ping heat and the slow breathing of the 
sea, rising and falling like the lungs ofthe 
world.” And the moon itself features as 
a slightly over-freighted symbol of vari- 
ous characters' wistful hopes for repara- 


tion or regeneration. Moon manages to 
suggest more than it actually says. Giiile- 
fol and touching, it reads like a promis- 
ing warm-up. 

' That sort of minimalist aesthetic is 

hanflyupKaleMosse’s alley. Mosse— the 

indefatigable orgpniser of the Orange Fic- 
tion Prize - has written a book which, in 
brave defiance erf convention, regales the 
reader with every item of cutlery ner- 
vousiy rearranged, every fag puffed, every 
Double Decker tongued by her charac- 
ters as they go about the plot. 

Named after that charming habit 
that teenage girls have of rubbing then- 
noses against other people’s, Eskimo 
Kissing tells the story of twin sisters Sam 
and Anna, growing up in the late Sev- 
enties with their adoptive parents. Sam 
is the plump, tarty one who goes to dis- 
cos; Anna is .the thin, clever one who 


stays at home with her violin. Then, 
when they are 17, Anna is killed in a 
coach crash (the day after Sam loses her 
virginity, thus establishing a novel link 
between sex and death). This spurs Sam 
to find her real parents, entailing trips 
with her boyfriend Peter (inventively 
characterized as haring “no waist”), and 
multiple tearful head-to-heads in dingy 
cafes and flats. 

At Mosse’s back looms the potent 
contextualizing force of popular cul- 
ture. How do we know it’s 1981? Why, 
“The Specials released ‘Ghost Town’", 
bow else? Along the way, Mosse has fun, 
choosing her words with what seems like 
no effort of thought at all. My favourite 
neologism was “blahhed” (for “said”) - 
decidedly It r mot juste for how her 
characters converse. The Larger structure 
is massaged into place with brief asides 


on the philosophy of colour. "Green is 
the colour of history” “Scarlet is the 
colour of loving”, that sort of thing. Such 
devices convince one that there must be 
more to the book than a few under-imag- 
ined persons sproinging through hoops 
of amateur research. 

Ever mindful of some readers’ frag- 
ile sensibilities, Mosse builds happily 
towards a resolutely unsurprising climax. 
But it is only alter the final page that one 
can appreciate the true purpose of 
Eskimo Kissing. You see, Mosse cares 
about adoption, so the book is not 
merely a made-up stoiy, but also a kind 
of adoption manual - she prims two 
pages of “useful addresses” to write off 
to for information or advice. Indeed, 
what is the point of literature if you 
don't know where to go for counselling 
afterwards? 




Audiobooks 

In the Psychiatrist's 
Chair with Anthony 
Clare 


Tiger in tbs Smoko 
read by Francis Matthaus 


The first audiotape release of In the 
1 Psychiatrist’s Chair (BBC, 2hrs 30 
mins, £7.99), although Clan.* has now 
produced two books of transcripts, 
offers four bravura performances as 
rhe soft-voiced Irish armchair shrink 
tempts Wcdgie Benn into an orgy of 
self-praise, pierces Chin; Ravners 
ebullient guard and reduces her to 
tears, listens respectfully to a 
chillingly composed Sir’ftter Hall 
and tended)’ nurses Spike Milligan's 
despair. Com puisne listening and 
there will doubtless be sequel*. 

Margery Allingham write* in such 
a powerful])’ visual, even sensual, 
way that lo hear her acknowledged 
masterpiece read aloud is almost to 
be moving about in fog-filled 
London oneself. Tiger in the Smoke 
(Olivers, Shis, 15 mins. £lt>.9Q. mail 
order 01225 335336) is not only an 
excellent thriller but an c(c&- tor the 
simplicities of wartime patriotism 
and prescient warning of the advent 
of a new. somehow rudderless, 
society. Francis Matthews does lull 
justice both to this and other 
unabridged Allingham titles issued 
by Olivers. 


Christina Hardyment 


Who’s reading whom 

Adrian Mitchell 
finds the heart and 
humanity of the 
European Left alive 
and well in two 
works of fiction 



I have read two books this week from 
writers - both essentially European, 
both representing the humane face of 
the Left - which have impressed me 
a great deal. Elsa Triolet's Two Hun- 
died Francs Fine (Virago) takes its 
title from the Maquis code for the D 
Day landing. Triolet, who was a sis- 
ter of Lily Brink, spent the war in the 
Resistance and her six short stories, 
set in communities all over occupied 
France, worked in remarkable, radi- 
ant prose, and rich with humour, are 
more revealing of the organisation 
and its people than any official his- 
toiy. She examines not so much the 
achievements of the Resistance as the 
way people juggled their commitment 
to it, and to the other people in it, 
with their own interests. 

John Berger's To The Wedding 
(Bloomsbury), just out in paperback, 
moved me to the point of tears. It is 
a hauntingly beautiful book con- 
structed on a very simple plot - a fam- 
ily reunited in central Europe at the 
wedding of their daughter - and an 
ending that saps all one's emotional 
strength. 

Adrian Mitchell’s 'Blue Coffee: 
Poems 19S5-1996’. a Poetry Book 
Society Choice is published by Blood- 
axe. 


Paperbacks 

Reviewed by Emma Hagastadt and Christopher Hirst 
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River Out of Eden 



River Out of Eden by 
Richani Dawkins 
(Phoenix, £5.99) A 
hectoring, rather 
heartless, explanation of 
DNA which follows on 
from The Seljish Gene. 

One wonders if Dawkins 
would have written about 
“genes that are less good 
at surviving because they 

cause astigmatic vision... .. . , 

or they make their successive bodies less • 
attractive and less likely to infer. if he had * 
not himself fathered a large family, tts j 

wrong” etc) that he ends up as a mirror image* 
of the evangelists he despises. I 


A Fool & His Money by 
Ann Wroe (Vintage, 

£7,99) This vivid 

depiction of medieval 
life in the isolated town 
of Rodez in southern 
France focuses on a 
bizarre case involving a 
merchant, apparently 

Disease, who forgot where he 

buried a pot of cold. Rodez was an 

unexceptional spot (even now its inono 
“Vffle Mnven”)Texcept it was partitioned into 
areas belonging to the local bishop (the u v J 
and count (the Bourg). Though costly ana 
inconvenient, these allegiances continued as 
does our own monarchy - because “it was an 
the people knew”. Far livelier than 
“Montaillou”, it’s ideal intelligent reading for 
the hols. 




Mapplethorpe -A 
Biography by Patricia 
Morrisroe (Papermac, 

£12.00) After slipping the 
shackles of the suburbs, 

Mapplethorpe ardently 
pursued the dark 
pleasures of gay 
sadomasochism in NYC 
(though there was a 
vigorous heterosexual 
entr’acte with punk icon Patti Smith). 
“Whenever you make love,” he declared, 
“there should be three people involved - you, 
the other person and the devil.” Behind the 
lens, a different discipline took over, resulting 
in him being acclaimed as “the greatest studio 
photographer of his generation” before dying 
of AIDS, at 42. Though 460 pages on him may 
be breaking a butterfly on a wheel each one is 
packed with interest. 

, fc . 

Art Objects by Jeanette ffi NTER50 ^ 
Winterson (Vintage, 

£5.99) Lots of opining, 
next to no informing in 
these essays on art and 
literature. You can 
virtually hear the cogs of 
.the author’s mind 
grinding as she muses 
about what to say next 
On art; “All painting is 
cave painting; painting on the low dark walls 
of [you and me ...” On sex; “The artist 
imagines the forbidden because to her it is not 
forbidden.” Though occasionally provoking - 
“Lean find little to cheer me [by English 
language writers] between Four Quartets 
(1*944) and Angela Carter’s The Magic Toyshop 
(H) 67 )” - these effusions from planet 
Wih terson consist almost entirely of hot air. 

For fans only. 





Season of Blood by 
Fergal Keane (Penguin, 

£6.99) A tender, angiy 
account of a terrible time 
by the BBC's man in 
Africa (now in Asia). 

Perhaps it is an exorcism 
- the events which took 
place in Rwanda in 1994 
are seared on Keane's 
memory and dominate 
his dreams. He demands 
that his readers “never ever forget” that “in 
100 Days up to 1 million people were hacked, 
shot, strangled, clubbed and burned to 
death”. As well as being a scathing 
indictment - Keane says that the genocide 
infli cted on the Tutsis was planned well in 
advance by Hutu leaders - this is a graphic 
view of news-gathering in extremis. It 
deserves to become a classic . 


The Afterlife by John 
Updike (Penguin, £6.99) 

Hard on the heels of the 
publication of In the 
Beauty ofthe Lilies , 

Penguin have issued John 
Updike’s latest collection 
of short stories which 
gleam with the finished 
polish of a well-loved 
piece of furniture. As 
usual, middle-aged men and their wives 
(second, third and sometimes fourth) are his 
subject matter,. as too are their marital spais - 
most of which seem to happen on holiday. 
Vacations in Italy and Ireland are marred by 
rows over map-reading and macho driving, 
while a tale of shopping for antiques in 
Norfolk stimulates melancholy broodings on 
mortality and English weather. Classy writing 
from an old pro. 




The Temporary by Rachel 
Cusk (Picador. £5.99) A 
worthy successor to her 
Whitbread-winning first 
novel Sming Agnes. 

Rachel Cusk's second 
book is set in a twenty- 
something world of 
temporary secretarial 
jobs, temporary rentals 
and temporary 
relationships. Super temp 
Francine Snaiuh. secure in her good looks, but 
having confidence in little else, survives 
painful dinner dates and painful social 
gatherings in a determined search for love and 
attention. Corporate personnel departments, 
hum-drum tasks, t art ed-up North London 
flats and the boys who live in them are Disk's 
(and Franrine’s) targets. Read for the 
pleasure of recognition. 


The Crying of Lot 49 by 
Thomas Pynchon 
(Vintage, £5.99) Possibly 
ihe only Pynchon novel 
you can read in one sitting 
(and without having the 
benefit of a graduate-level 
course on post-modern 
American fiction). Oedipa 
Maas is lost in Southern 
California, where her 
eccentric ex-lover. Pierce Inverarity (a cross 
between Howard Hughes and Ross Perot) has 
gone walk about. It's a place of singing surfers 
and a secret underground of conspirators 
known as the Trystero, who gobble up the 
meaning of everything (words, governments, 
post offices, stamp collections) when nobody’s 
looking. A funny, knotty work of bizarre 
imaginings which requires close attention and 
a Thesaurus. 





Plain Girt A Life by 
Arthur Miller 
(Minerva, £4.99) 

Arthur Miller's first 
piece of prose 
fiction in 20 years 
and. at just 76 pages 
long, proves thai less 
is more. Set against 
the busy background 
traffic of Thirties 
New York, it tells 
the story of a young Jewish woman convinced 
that her plainess is preventing her from 
experiencing “anything miraculous 
Seeking refuge with the "unhandsome” Sam 
Fink and his Communist commitments, she 
tries to hide herself (and her desires) from rhe 
world. A brilliant study in the pitfalls of 
female insecurity. Even Marilyn Monroe 
thought herself ugly. 


Barbara Hepworth 
A Life of Forms by 
Sally Fes ting 
(Penguin, £9.99) 

Among the 
inhabitants of the 
“salt-smelling” 
backstreets of St 
Ives, sculptor 
Barbara Hepworth is 
probably better 
known for the drama of her death than the 
achivements of her life. Regarded as an 
eccentric with a preference for black capes and 
the odd "tiddle”. she completed the picture by 
burning herself to death in a blaze of terrifying 
ferocity. Sally Festing’s passionate, though 
idiosyncratic biography, perhaps dwells a little 
unkindly on Hepworth 's decline, but 
convincingly salvages her reputation from the 
shadow of Henry Moore’s. 
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travel diving 



NEW DIVERS: 
START HERE 


S cuba diving has become the aquatic 
answer to skiing. In most parts of the 
world, wherever there’s coral there are 
diving facilities. Here you can rent your 
equipment and buy air in scuba tanks 
(the term Scuba being an acronym for 
self-contained underwater breathing 
apparatus). You will then be 
accompanied on your dives by a qualified 
instructor, or dive master. Rather like ski 
pistes, resort diving takes place at known 
sites: underwater navigation can be 
tricky, so you don’t simply submerge 
yourself into the uncharted deep blue. 
Since this is a hazardous sport, you will 
be expected to team up with another 
diver, or “buddy”, with whom you have a 
symbiotic relationship. Basic training is 
also essential so that you know how to 
minimi se the inherent risks. 

To get started you simply need to be 
able to swim, understand a few 
elementary principles of physics, and be 
able to “pop” your ears (release air 
pressure in your inner ears by holding 
your nose and blowing, rather as you 
would in an aeroplane). The first step is 
to qualify as an open water diver (cave 
diving and night diving - when the coral 
colours look magnificent illuminated by 
underwater torches - require more 
advanced instruction). At the end of your 
course you will need to pass a basic 
written test and be able to perform a few 
underwater exercises. Apart from 
introductory dives, you will not be sold 
air in scuba tanks unless you can produce 
internationally recognised certification 
showing that you have been trained. 

Where to train 

In Britain there are two options: a BSAC 
(British Sub-Aqua Club) or a PADI (US- 
run Professional Association of Dive 
Instructors) course. BSAC is very much a 
club: you train and become a member at 
one of the 1,400 branches. Courses are 
geared for British diving - in conditions 
that are generally difficult. Your 
qualification, though, will be 
internationally recognised. 

PADI training, on the other hand, is 
designed for easier, international resort 
diving in warmer countries. You can 
attend PADI courses in Britain or learn 
from scratch on a diving holiday abroad. 

For more information contact BSAC at 
Telfords Quay, Ellesmere Port, South 
Wirral, Cheshire L 65 4FY (0151-357 
1951) or PADI at Unit 6, Unicorn Park, 
Whitby Road, Bristol BS4 4EX (0117-971 
1717). Details of training courses (which 
start at around £99) are advertised in 
magazines such as Diver and Sports Diver. 

The underwater environment 

A diver generally poses more of a threat 
to sea life (even sharks) than such life 
does to him. A group of divers can leave 
a trail of destruction by crashing about, 
dropping bits of equipment and teasing 
the fish. Wherever you train, it will be 
emphasised that you must learn to 
protect the environment you are entering 
- coral reefs, in particular, are extremely 
fragile. In many countries collecting 
specimens such as shells and even dead 
coral is strictly illegal. 

Harriet O’Brien 
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Club Med Start Living 


Club Med offers the ultimate all -inclusive 
holiday world -vide where one price includes return 
flights, full-board (including wine with meals), sports 
activities & tuition, children's dubs, entertainment 
and insurance Choose from 80 Summer destinations 
including TURKEY, SPAIN, ITALY, GREECE, TUNISIA 
and PORTUGAL for the all-inclusive holiday of a lifetime. 
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I ’ll give you money back on any dive on 
which you don’t see a giant turtle,” the 
dive master said on my first day on 
Sipadan island. He never paid me a 
cent We swam among swirling schools 
of barracuda, through thousands of 
darting coral fish and above white-tip reef 
sharks that looked as if they were cruising 
around together humming the theme tune 
from Jims. % the third day we weren’t even 
bothering to point out the five-foot turtles 
that were a feature of every dive. 

Sipadan island has only recently 
appeared on the dive map, but it promotes 
itself as the top dive spot in South East Asia 
. There are now at least five dive operators 
on the 27-acre island. Guidebooks from 
only five years ago write about having to 
camp overnight on the beach. Then there 
was only one local dive operator and boats 
had to be hired from Bajau fishermen for 
the 20-mile offshore trip from the dusty 
coastal town of Sempoma in Sabah, one 
of the Malaysian states of North Borneo. 

The island is a classic tropical castaway 
location - fine white sand beaches with a 
fringe of palm trees; inland a tangle ofjun- 
gle. What makes it extraordinary is its 
marine design. The sea bed around the 
island rises in the shape of a slender rocky 
spine crowned by an overhanging coral reef 
shaped like a giant mushroom. R>r decades 
the island was simply left to Green and 
Hawksbill turtles which laid their eggs here. 
Now die underwater landscapes of reef and 
soft coral leave your average snorkel snob 
(Barrier Reef- done it; Caribbean -swum 
it; Red Sea - been there) humbled. Here 


you have a marine spectacular, with over- 
hangs and dramatic drops teeming with 
wrasse, damselfish, grouper, angelfish, 
snappers, butterfly fish and triggerfish as 
well as the bigger predators. 

The first school of barracuda you ever see 
is a fearsome experience: spi ralling in mart 
tight circles, four or five to a row — swim- 
ming like a silver tube. Yfet it is solitary bar- 
racuda, swimming near the surface, which 
are the dangerous ones. They are hunting 
for food, these are merely sodafiang. 

The sharks tend to rest on sandy patches 
at around 50 to 70 feet down. R«f white- 
tips are smaffish, abit over ayard, with Thai 
little shark jpin: they always seem to be 
form sniggering groups. They are well-fed 
and not a threat, the dive master told us, 
after sharing his “I swam with a school of 
hammerheads” story. Twice, while diving 
at a depth of around 100 feet, we saw, hid- 
ing silently below us, a lone leopard shark 
- elegantly spotted, with a Jong, almost 
feathered tail. 

After every divecame the comparisons - 
cross-checking with different books as to 
what we saw. 1 get easily side-tracked by 
laconic descriptions of the sex lives of reef 
fish. The majority undergo sex reversal as 
part of their devefcpnenL Many are sequen- 
tial hermaphrodites. The changes of sex can 
be socially controlled. If there are too many 
males tins inhibits primary females fr om 
changing into males, but if the ratio of male 
to female falls below a certain threshold, tbe 
dominant females will change sex. 

However, the stars among die sexually 
talented, the predators and the plain showy 



- parrot fish, down fish, stripey lion fish — 
are stiQ the turtles. They sleep an ledges 
on die coral wall, doze beside rods, mid 
pirouette awaywith a lazy flip erf a fin from 
divers who are deluded into thinking they 
can camhnp. The very best place to watch 
them is at a cleaning station. We saw an 
enonnous tarde, at least 80yeaxs old, hover 
suspended, allowing small fish to dart 
over her shell and under her betty, clean- 
ing as they went-The next two turtles 
queued up patiently. 

At around 60 feet underwateralong tbe 
coral wall you see occasional signs mark- 
ing oaves. Entry is forbidden to ordinary 
(fivers. One cave is legendary as a tartie 
graveyard. Without coming; np for air at 
regular intervals unties drown. Tbe cave 
is apparently lined with the shells andskufls 
of turtles which have swu m in and been 
unab le to find their way out In the early 


days of diving on Sipadan, two divers dis- 
regarded jwamings and attempted a night 
dive into a cave and met the same fate - 
hence thp signs. 

On a night dive, swimming by the waver- 
ing fight of two tonires, we were met around 
a sweep jof the wall by 20 torches clutched 
byJapaaese divers, most armed with enor- 
mous underwater cameras. Thankfully, 
tfrough,;Sipadan maybe declared a marine 
park sobn, and a limit fixed as to the num- 
ber of divers allowed at any one time. So 
far the; limits have been the accommoda- 
tion on the island and the fact that only 
those -with at least a basic qualification can 
(five: no training courses are run here. 

The island has huge potential in terms of 
money-making tourism, so the time to go 
there as now - while the Sipadan is still rea- 
sonably small scale and before the turtles 
get camera-shy. 

1 • 

! To reach Sipadan, first you need to get to 
j - Kota Kinabalu in Borneo. This is mosteas- 
! . fly achieved on Malaysia Airlines from Lon- 
‘ (ton Heathrow, with a brief change of plane 
. • in Kuala Lumpur; discount lares of around 
; £650 are readily available through dis- 
•’ count agents such as the ones which 
' advertise in these pages. 

- / Most dive packages to Sipadanindude 

i the flight to Tawau, tax? transfer to Sem- 
(- poma and the boat ride. All the dive oper- 
{ atars offer only all-in packages, in which 
I dives, tanks, accommodation in beach 
/■ - huts and food are included; weightbetts, 

' wetsuits and the rest need to be hired on 
|. top if you are not taking your own. 





SIMON 

CALDER 


B ritish Airways believes tbe future 
of air travel rests with ticketless 
journeys, and has announced it 
will test the concept on flights 
between Aberdeen and London. But 
the airline is 2] years late. Tfcketless 
travel actually began in 1575, 
pioneered by ... British Airways. 

When BA launched its Shuttle 
operation in 1975, the airline 
dispensed with the need for 
reservations and tickets from 
Heathrow to Belfast, Edinburgh or 
Glasgow (Manchester came later). 
Its “turn up and go” service meant 
that if you wanted to travel on a 
particular flight, you simply turned 
up 10 minutes before departure and 
demanded a seat If the plane was 
full, the airline laid on an extra one 
just for you - a promise that it still 
keeps on Shuttle flights. But best of 
all, you needed no ticket to get on 
board. All yon did was promise to 
pay your £17 on board. 

In those days, cabin crews did not 
attempt to break the record for 
serving 189 breakfasts in under as 
hour. Instead, they were glorified 
bus conductors who trawled through 


the Trident selling tickets. 

But what happened to - 
who were unable or unwilling to 
pay? Ejector seats were not fitted so 
the airline must have Had another 
mechanism to discourage stowaways. 
Can anyone say what it was — cor 
confess to having travelled for free? 


S 


uine time later, my career in 
aviation began at Gstwickanport I 
was employed to dean out phnes for, 
among others, British Airways. I rtiali 
spare the "revolting things yon find in 
seat pockets” stories, and astead 
mention tbe feeling of gloom upon 
boarding a plane that you reoqgmse 
as having once cleaned. This means 
the aircraft is of a certain age. Tbe 
safety record of British earners is 
excellent, so advanced years m no 
way means increased riskJBm older 
planes seem to develop rase tanks. 

So it was with trepidation that I 
recognised lie Caledonian Aiways 
BiStar a the boarding gate in 
Manchester. Sure enough, the take- 
offwas aborted due to a fault, and 
we spent* couple of horns Stewing 
on the apron while it was fixed The 



cumulative delay, compounded by a 
problem with the inflight ovens, 
meant that our promised mHi was 
not served until four hours after 
scheduled dep ar t u r e . By this fame 
hunger could have persuaded me to 
eat the furniture, had I sot 
something of its oolontfrd 
No doubt someone can co. 
with a longer gap between departure 
and dinner, and I look forward to 
details - the less lurid the better. 

Uttch-hikers the leagth auo breadth 
Hof the M4 will be celebrating this 
week’sopeomg of die second Severn 
Crossing more titan mesd for the 
simple reason that it wffl greatly 

reduce the chance of beife dropped 

off at the hitching graveyard known 
-as A nstScaviCcs, m the shadow of the 
first Severn Bridge. < ‘ 

^Most service statiOBS are good 
iuiiiijBg prospects; not Aust, which is 
caught between the MB aud the 
Avonmouth sfip roadL.The world will 
probably never know if there is any 
truth in the story than one hitcher 
waited there so ionglhat he was 
offered a job by a catering ma nage 


who ad m i re d his tenacity in waiting 
patiently at the roadside for 12 hours. 

T he appeal for imaginative combi- 
nations of three-letter airport 
codes (such as LHR for London 
- Heathrow) brought some excellent 
responses. “What a FAN-TAS-TIC 
trip you could have”, writes Jim Bar- ’ 
ty of Derby, “if you went from Far- 
sund in Norway via Tashkent to 
- Tmak Island in the South Pacific. i 
Lucy Marsden of Notts suggests FAT ■ 
■ MAk HAD HIS DAMSofpffi -a j 
journey from Fresno, California to 
St Petersburg, Florida, via Manches- | 
ter, Halmstsd (Sweden), Hayman Ifr- : 
land f Australia), Damascus (Syria) ■ 
and Espiritu Santo (Vanuatu). | 
Ms Marsden narrowly missw out 

on tiieprize of an I-Spy book of air- 
craft; she is bumped at the boarding 
gate by Bryan Bennion of Derby, 
who has stumbled upon a flight 
1 Simon: from 



;r Paul 

Tew York State) via 


for the 

tertown 

Garaina (Papua New Guinea) and 
Funafuti (Ibvalu) to Kiel in German. 
Mr Bennion says the m usician is to 
be accompanied by a close friend for 
this journey, which translates as~ 
AKT-GAR-FUN-KEL. 
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diving travel 


Fish who love people: wrasses, horse-eye jacks, yellow gpatfish 


Rhod Sharp snorkels in the Cayman Islands 


n thebtoe-painted resort pools 
of Grand Cayman, cofled m the 
Caribbean, sooth of Cuba, two 
typesiof human behaviour ma y 
be recorded, "type A tiehavioii 




ashy 


■ iyp*wyuivujvesiasnings of sun- 
screen, JRed Stripe beer • regular 
breathing and a John Grisham 
paperback such as The Firm - in 
which the; Cayman Islands play a 
critical role. ' 

Type B humans stand up? to their 
armpits in swimming pools being 
mstructedhow to spit in then- masks, 
fit tanks .into shoulder harnesses, 
check their breathing apparatus and 
blow like breaching whales." 

Pew sentient humans can stand 
the prospect of spending much time 
with either, so each day after break- 
last we would clear out to snorkel 
one of the easiest shore dives in the 
Caribbean. Every day we drove the 
one road from our hotel past a bil- 
lion dollars worth of tasteful, corpo- 
rate concrete to Wfest Bay cemetery 
and the most favoured dead people 
on the island. 

If they could snorkel Cemetery 
Reef as we did, they would see 
wrasses and angelfish, rainbow par- 
rotfish, horse-eye jacks and yellow 
goatfish. These are fish who love 
people and have no fear of being 
eaten in this marine national park. 

Being without wetsuits and tanks, 
snorkeQers also get to sit unencum- 
bered and soak up the sun oowhat 
must also be the cleanest beach in 
the Caribbean. And nobody tries to 
sell you conch shells or palm tats, 
because ordinary people are too 
busy making real money. Grand 
Cayman famously has no incojne 
tax, no capital gains tax, no corpo- 
rate tax, no estate or gift tax and no 
plans to introduce them. Property is 
attractive and expensive and even 
the one-time 7 per cent property 
purchase tax is no disincentive to 
people willing to blow $250,000 on 
a modest beadi-front apartment, cm; 
$3m on ah 8,000 sq ft sea villa. . ; 

Rather like Seven Mile Beach, 
which is ohly five miles long, the 
Cayman dollar, a colossus in a sea 
of weak-kneed currencies, is only 80 
US cents. It’s essential knowledge ; 



W*- 
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for anybody planning a trip here. 
American visitors tend to be out- 
raged at. the iffea of handing over 
fxcessive amounts of George Wash- 
ingtons on holiday. ‘The Vacation 
Spot from Heir, announced Parade 
magazine a couple of years ago. 
“How do you justify devaluing the 
US dollar 25 per cent 7” wrote one 
contributor to the valuable 
< rec. travel. Caribbean > Internet 
newsgroup. It turned out to be an 
isolated comment. “Great time... 
very quiet and relaxed” was a typi- 
cal verdict and it's one I go along 
with. 

Other islands in the Caribbean - 
Jamaica, for example - are more 
exciting in every sort of way, good 
and bad. Grenada is greener and 
lusher. And the truly expensive 
resorts will remain out of reach of 
ordinary travellers. But Cayman has 
the sea and the reefs. The undis- 
puted divers' paradise of the 
Caribbean has over 60 separate dive 
sites, not including the outlying 
islands of Little Cayman and Cay- 
mao Brae. Qualified divers are led 
to sites of extreme environmental 
importance by licensed operators 
like Bob Soto, who provided the 
facilities for the 1993 Tom Cruise 
film version of The Firm and boasts 
the only PADI 5-star tr aining facil- 
ity in Grand Cayman. 

The months from April to Octo- 
ber see the best weather conditions 
for the macho jewd of Cayman dives 
- the North Wall, where undersea 
cliffs start their plunge to the 4,000ft 
Cayman trench. Landlubbers that 
we were, we dove the North Wall. 


Atlantis submarines ferry non-divers 
and cruise-ship passengers down 
the 100ft wall and back. Lured by 
Hans and Lotti Haas-style shots of 
floodlit coral we took a night dive. 
Climax of the holiday it was not. JFfeh 
go to sleep at night. A lot of sand, 
much brawny-orange coral and a 
bizarre cabaret involving a diver, 
might play to the resort crowd, but 
at a cost of £55 a person the night 
dive at least is not recommended. 

. That Grand Cayman has the high- 
est per capita income . in the 
Caribbean is perhaps the final 
attraction of this place, wbicb was 
visited by barely 27,000 Brits last 
year (and 266,218 Americans). 
Nobody begrudges you your holiday. 

“We are fortunate to live in such 
a lovely place,” expounded Gaptam 
Dexter, who skippered us out to an 
afternoon on the sand bar known as 
Stingray City. It’s barely 10 yeare 
since a stingray tamer called Pat 
Kenney discovered that the south- 
ern or whiptail ray could be stroked 
and fed. 

Skin Diver magazine gave the 
place its name and declared ft “the 
best 12-foot dive in the world”. On 
any given afternoon it’s a parking lot 
for yachts and launches, with room 
for more. I got friendly with silly, 
Sfflb rays hustling for titbits of squid. 
My wife, who did not fancy the idea, 
surveyed the dark flapping shapes 
from the safety of the boat Maybe 
next time 1 can get her into some 
deep water. 

The only airline which flies 
direct from the UK to Grand 
Cayman is Caledonian Airways 
(0345 222111}. The lowest 
official return fare for July is a 
14-day Apex of £781. Cheaper 
flights can be found on indirect 
flights via the US, but airport 
taxes can add as much as £50 
to the cost Several operators 
offer snorkelling and diving. A 
certification course costs around 
£200-£300.. Details can be 
obtained from the Cayman 
Islands Dept of Tourism, 6 
Arlington St, London SW1 
(0171-491 7771). •• • 




Above and left: the months from April to October provide 
the best weather conditions to see the underwater world in 
the Cayman Islands. Far Left: Sipadan Island in Sabah, 
Malaysia, is a haven for turtles 
Photographs: Footprints 


Activity Hobdays' 


LEARN TO SWIM 

IN GLORIOUS DEVON 
WEEKENDS OR 5 DAY COURSES 
ONE TO ONE TUmQN AVAILABLE 
Unable to «•**■?□ Lack cfeenfidmc^O 

Could you bwprovtyoun CoKiifembcnTa 

StammfD Breathing ledmiqueTa 

Do you know about Survhrxi kchniqocsTO 
Bieut and Back strokeTO CnnrtTO 
Do your chiUm* ham nmOar pmUcauTU 
37° F (33°C) No spcrftfOU Swimming tofctay. kessoos wxomodtiian 
with breakfast and 3 come evening meal, ■■ mdaoneroof 

lo age Bmil.I000'« ofsiicceises by this loehod, m<3u&« year P*d 

INTERNATIONAL SWIMMING SOIOOL 
8MW1 1 Hw* W^ pll. Nr&rtW. Dwi PM WT 

T*fhw: (•!«*) 822S5) coon tarn* «r NAA. 

(■!*!] RBIM(Evtata*»aeWtotai*t "'vt 

OPEN ALL YEAR C *12*^5 

in&xrartKM af&nM Ito*clkta*i VV* 




COTSWOLDS WELCOME COT- 
TAGES. Pate. finer. teal Inc. Many 
law than £300 par w— fc May- 
Sept Brochure OT75S 702212 


Devon & Cornwall 



Ship 

Be different this 
summer. Enjoy the 
unique thrill of sailing a 
square rigger. 

No age or experience 
restrictions 

STS Jean de la Lone 
Ibl/Fax 0131 445 4686 


GUIDED WALKING StaflfearttoU- 
pfes. Aged IMOtah. En-cutt. 
mxom. at our data tfhouae. 
C235)M Suh all abutted. D 15396 
23273 

ST IVES ETCHING COURSE at print 
workshop etoaa to IMe, amw 
group, 2 proteaatonal hdon*. 1-8 
Sept. 01730 785857 or 793171 

CRUISE WEST COWJWa^ 

uny coestanee on owmonai Gan 
KMOh. Proiaasksnol erew, no 

axpertam* naeeaoary. EweOart 

inod.acajfflnindaU<to*^'¥^ 
W. (01803) 752702. Fax (01903) 


MM’Ulii!' 


Peace & Quiet in a 
Beautiful Family run 
Georgian Hotel. 
Lovely Gardens and 
Views. Excellent food. 
Ensuite rooms, col TV, 
tea/coftee facilities. 
DB&B from E216K233 pfer 
£33.50 per day 
Ski mount Hotel 
01395 513432 


COTTAGE 

HOLIDAYS 



JEAUTIFUL WATERWAY Surrey/ 
! Hants. Lux botea. (01236) 703691. 


01756 702200 


•-.■?= 01 325 5 65992 VC:, 
- = : 01326 573303 


TORQUAY 

SLIMMER SPECIAL 

Dally Rales DBS 
JUNE £20 pp/JULY £23 pp 
AH rooms ensuite, s pool, 
licensed, exc food & service, 
friendly atmosphere. 


CORNWALL AND DEVON 142 «H- 
tngee throughout. (01752) 
360711. 

FOWEY/POLRUAH. Charming 
waterside oonago* with GTH A 

CTV, superb vtauM,dtagfitosavaS- 

able. Pats — Icoma. TaL 01726 
87D406 

CORNISH COUNTRY MANOR. 
E nul w nl tog Tamar Vbflay. Araa of 
Outstanding Natural Beauty. 
Country lovers retreat Spring 

brfca 3 nt> O.B&B £88. 01622 

DEVON’S WELCOME COTTAGES. 
Pets, Onan, fuel Ire. Many teaa 
than B3M pM Uay-SapL 
Brochure 01 780 702203 
COflWSH WELCOME COTTAGES. 
Pete, Boon, fuel Inc. Many ten 
than SOW par weak May-Septom- 
ber. 01 756 702301 
ASHfiQGNT N- DEVON. Luxury 
iaO» atewte a te cautery- 
■Ide. ideal ter nw« * Dawn 
BOOL TO. (01788) 52084a 
FREE 194 page gutda to tba BOO 
value » Dawn. teL 


A RUE SELECTION of cottages on 

both ooast* ot Comwi and on 
ScWy. Brochure Coen itn Trad)- 


DORSET'S WELCOME COTTAGES. 
Rata, Onan, fuel tod. Moat ten 
than £300 par «wek May-Saptem- 
bec 0175870220* 

BEAMNSTER. Stone cottage with 
pretty garden. Steeps 4/7. Sea 8 
mfias. ETB 2 Kaye approved 
£2604300 pk 0181 BB2 0833 
PHJOLE VALLEY Unaxpadady aval 
thta aummec Flatlet, alps 2-4. 
lowly waflranr vtoaga pub (a»ai 
toad). Short braaka and. 01300 
348435 

THATCHED Outrage nr Shateetney 
BaauOhilly restored in deBghtU 
vBaga.HSidon.81pf 43taia 150) 
£230pW tod. (01773)857008. 


East Anglia 


NORFOLK/BUFFO L)OS Woleo cTW 
Conagaa. Rata. Dnen, fuel Inc. 
Many teaa than £300 p/wte May- 
Sept 01 756 7O2Z05 



Thombanow Road, overlooking 
taka. Ail rooms ensuite (some wflh 
Jeon) baths) SaiaBla Tit taa- 
meldiig, Sauna, Tyta Stsam Room 
and haatad Indoor pool solely tor 
our guetea* use. 2 niahts. 5 course 
Dinner BAB IncLVAT ordy £98, 3 
nighta otriy £130. Brochure 


LAKE DISTRICT MMcame C Ot- 
tapes. Pwa, Unan, luai Ine. Many 
less Own £300 p/wMay-Saptam- 


Norfolk 


NOWOLK- Lowly edd coaago. idyi- 
Rc village, clou to Btahaney 
coast Rayburn. CH, open Ore. 
S+cotTW (01283) 323480 


Maud 


NEED A CAR IN IRELAND? 

IRC P * * New Micra 

V day ★ Includes insurance 
MW NOW ★ Minimum hire 3 days 

FREEPHONE 0800 973 183 

OR YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 

WINDSOR CAR RENTALSS 


LUXURY APARTMENTS 

40 smile dme fttm Cork Akpon 
■wl ruij TonnaiL 4 miles From 
■aady bodies. 14 bnwy kVoIbbc 

set m 4$ jcki o( beenufa] Wea Cork 
comryade 

la cbm nuDnm owriooimg 
Gcoipsa coanytnL Haled 
wuuuuy pool sod bM tpe's, nuns. 

Eymnunm. bamy sakn. uaeit 
coaitcToqaa t»«n. bon* hd«*. Dj 
fadnwp. gift Bop and Cowt i yu a r. 
coffee shop. Owe u Efiir HWIKS 
. Nt ChutHtj, Ca Cmi 
Td*3S5«S)WS 
Fas JS3 (9) 23 3VUk 


CONNEMARA. Satan. 10 let 5 Bad 
house, steepe 8. OFCH. Close to 
beach, Ashing, restaurant. 1W: 
003S3 85 32 510 alter 6pm. 

GALWAY BAY 2 luxury aw front 
Wds adg Qahvay CRy. 00353 8178 
8481 

WEST CORK attractive cottage to 
let G/H amens. Into, Tel: 01202 



tages. Puts. Snen, fuel Inc. Many 
leas than £300 pAe May-SepLteL 
01758 702217 


Tlie Peak District 


PEAK DISTRICT Welcome Col- 
lages. Pets, town, teal tod. Many 
less than £300 pfur May-Sept 
Broctsn 01 758 702215 


Pembrokeshire 




IRELAtm, KERRY. CatMQa. swaps 
coaptetemail cMkL OuteL no TV, 
mountainous. No smokers. £00- 
C110p*L Sheila O'Sufflvan. TaL 
(00353 B441548) after 7pm. 


Sussex 


Wales 


Yorkshire & The Dales 


JUNE BREAKS 

at the 

TREGWYLAN HOTEL 

TMsmau. Mr Hahch. Cwyosdd. 


3 Nights DB&B £96pp 

For a peac eful , qutot break 
with good tood and beautiful 
surroundings. AH rooms 
ensuite, with Colour TV. 
Central for touring. 

GoH neoitiy at Ftoyal St Davids. 
For Colour Brochure, phone; 
(01766) 770434 Fax 771317 
WTB 3 Crowns H. Convn M++ 


A superb sekdSnn oi qucAy 
character cottogw in #» 
Pembrokeshire CtooriNefionol 
Roifc. AS properties lumiihed 
to the highest standards. 

Phone now fcr fmc colour bradwe 

01239-881397 P4M 





West Country 


i 


ON HOTEL 



A hdy Boensed tontoy not hotel 
pteesanity staiatod n the charmtoo 
town cri Hartech. TWo bars, 
■eetauara, beooomt en sutte 

3 Nights B&B £80 
2 Nights B&B £54.00 
TELEPHONE 01766 780731 


SNOWDONIA COASTLINE. Llayn 
peninsula eea-skte and country 
cottages, caravans to lei. Netyn 
Note. (0758) 720874. 

TENBY . Saunderatocu A Pam* 
brokoxhlre. 400 Individual mV 
catering homae near beautiful 
beadwa end countryside. Frank B 
Mason. Dept 19. St duton St, 
lbnby. 01834 M5000 (24hra) 
COAST A COUNTRYSIDE . Cotaui 
brochure oi SOD tarmhoueee/col- 
(agaa thraughoul Wtetos. Afl tourist 
board inspactad/gtsded. Waiea 
Holdays (01686) 62S2S7. 


rVORHSH/K^ s DAL^' 

|t,l00RS and COAST. 


* &4*rb setf catering HoUm 

* properto in lural and coasul 

■ir tocatjora from Bronte. 

* Hanoi nJ Heartbeat 

^ Country to the CoatL 

+ Daks Hobday Cottages 

x ETB Rrgstnrd Agency 


01756 799821 

rail 


BRECON BEACONS/ 
BLACK MOUNTAINS 
NATIONAL PARK 

Over 100 self catering cottages, 
some sleep up (o 30. Many less 
Hun 1250 per week high season. 

01874 676446 


BEAUTIFUL colour brochure ot 
quality properties around the 
splendid Welsh coast Log ttroe. 
Linen provided, pen welcome 
tree. D traBty Cottages. 01348 
B37873 

PEMBROKESHIRE Cottage, water- 
way view. Inn nearby. Brochure 
TN. 01437 532485 any tone. 

COWER IdyHta 3 crown 1 TC (arm- 
housa an sute B, 6 A E M. £2550. 
Log Brea, licensed bar . BslUng. 
Which? best BAB. AA/HAC 
Brochure 01 269 595840. 

ARTISTS LISTED COUNTRY 
houea Nr Canflgan eaeat Beautl- 
Cul gdns. Slpa 10. Tel (01239) 
682482. 




STUNNING VIEWS. N.WWascoRSl 
long aandy beadL Architects 
. ClBth has, sips 8-1 S. AvaB 
MStag. Dtscnatts. Broch. 01238 
820277 



COMUEMARA LUXURY HOME on 
aandy beech, si mod corn, 
sleeps 8+, available June 
onwards. Tel J KaOy 00353 1 
6814345 office hours 
ism CENTURY HOUSE, in beaud- 
M aurroundbiga. nteural gantena 
overioabtna lake on Owwunore 
(Owe Flea trout Adana boaL kM- 
Hc Un & bob fishing, pony 
trekhinB/naHdng In magniflWiB 
Comwoteia H«S. THE ANGLERS 
RETURN. RoundsUnS, C&GaL 
way, oEsrs peace, apace, condcri, 
log firoc, books, pure toad. Rec- 
ommended In BRIDGESTONE 
GUIDE *100 Best Pisces to Stay" . 
Brochure. TB/Fax 00353 8631091 
CO.&AJJWAY, country bungalow. 
Special rates tor June, sleeps 84. 
aU mod cons. Ideal tar louring. 
Front CISSpwTM 01 B9544207&. 
TIPPERARY LOUGH DERG. TnKfr- 
Uonal cottage on shores of lake. 
Superti vtewi Walorapom, Uoh- 
tng, hone rttflng In tacany: Phone 
00530732812 

BUR FUN, S. GALWAY TratL cow 
con. Sion trm Ktevora (unepoal 
fish vU) lips 4, CH, whn. Boon 
pros Qdn tom 00 3S3 M 796406 
KERRV.COTT I.T.B Appr. acario. 
easNai area nr Keranare, from 24 
Aug. Fr E13Spw 00353 64 83150 
KHIARNEY HOUSE to M. Steept 
8. Ctosa to gait, fiahinfl. wafting, 
tehee. Peacefol aettlng. Tbt 
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Independent and Independent on Sunday 
readers book Self Catering holidays. 
■ 118,000 of our readers stayed in a rented 
villa, flat or cottage on their holiday last year! 

(TGI 1995 GROSS) 


fhr only £4.12 a line inclusive of VAT (approx. 4 words per lino), you can 
advertise your holiday home and £Q those vacancies throughout the yean 
Your advertisement wiD appear in the weekend section of The 
Independent on Saturday and/or the Review section of the Sunday papen 


Insertion Doled: 

ClflagiiuatMTu. 

I enclose a cheque for £ made payable TO 

l£4.12 & line per liuerttan, £3.53 if both Saturday & 
Sunday are used) Newspaper Publishing Pie 
or debit my 

Access/Vfaa/Amex/Dinera account by £. 

Card No: 

Start Date:. Expiry Date 

Your Details 

Name 

Address 


ALL YOU HAVE TO DO... 

Either eaD Tina Prince on 0171 293 260T Monday to 
Friday between 9.30am - 5.30pm. 

or 

FID in and return the coupon below stating the 
wording you require and your payment method. 
Payment can be made by cheque or by 
Access/VWAmerican Express/Diners Card. 

PRIVATE ADVERTISERS ONLY 



Fra advice oi more information please call 11113 Prince on 0171 293 2607 




















































Welcome to Britain. From both of us 

The English tourist board has been running courses on how to be nice to European visitors. Sue Wheat joined one. And doubled the attends. 




W hen tourism is worth £100 millioQ per 
day to Britain’s national economy, it’s 
worth being nice to visitors. This is 
the simple psychology behind the 
English Tourist Board’s Welcome 
Host training scheme. With 250,000 
tourists expected for the Euro ’96 soccer cham- 
pionships, the ETB is giving people who come 
into contact with foreigners helpful hints about 
how to communicate and understand 
their needs. 

How’s your Czech, Bulgarian, Danish or 
Romanian? Everyone from taxi drivers to 
newsagents, restaurant staff to hot-dog ven- 
dors. will soon be finding out, as they attempt 
to do business with the 250,000 or so foreign 
fans visiting London, Birmingham, Notting- 
ham, Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, Leeds 
and Newcastle. 

How refreshing to think that the English are 
finally making an effort to be more accommo- 
dating of our European friends - even if we are 
praying they’ll lose. Such is our commitment, 
however, to being hospitable that when I tried 
to join the London Welcome Host course I 
found it had been cancelled. Insistent on being 
educated in the finer cultural aspects of Euro- 
pean communication, 1 signed up instead for a 
course in Birmingham. 

I was greeted warmly by the trainer Sue Daly 
from the Heart of England Tourism Board ana 
Mike Glover of the Birmingham Marketing 
Partnership. “Birmingham has spent 18 
months planning for Euro ’96 to ensure nor- 
mal city life is disrupted as little as possible," 
explained Mike. And on reading the briefing 
notes for people involved in the event, they 
had clearly done their homework: “On match 
days, the ‘intelligence’ we have received sug- 
gests it is likely that groups of visiring sup- 
porters will establish a base in the city centre 
which will be a bar/pub where they will meet 
every day before/after matches”, it pointed out 
informatively. 

No kidding? 

However, as Mike said, with around 150 extra 
flights going in to Birmingham airport to bring 
in approximately 12,000 visitors to its four 
games at Villa Park, the Welcome Host course 
should be invaluable. Absolutely. 

“Who else is coming on the course?” I asked. 
“Well, unfortunately Birmingham Council 
members have postponed because they’re too 
busy,” he said, “but four of West Midlands 
Police should be here.” 

I was introduced to another participant, Sara 
Pinner from the Bi rming ham Convention and 
Visitor Bureau. We got coffees. We waited. % 
10 o’clock, it was evident that out of the sev- 
eral hundreds of thousands of people in the 
Midlands who will be coming into contact with 
European visitors over the next three weeks, 
only two (me and Sara), had the will to learn 
how to be Euro-friendly. We set to work. 

First languages. And one of the reasons 
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Tuning our backs on tourists? Britain is exporting 250,000 extra visitors during Euro 16 


Brummies may feel they can rest on their lau- 
rels became immediately apparent Birming- 
ham’s games involve Switzerland, the Nether- 
lands. and Scotland. So it should be plain 
sailing, no doubt with the multi-lingual Swiss 
and Dutch helping the Scots and Brummies 
brush up on their grammar and pronunciation. 

Still, left have a go at learning a bitof basic 
French and German, said Sue, in case there are 
some elderly, non English-speaking Swiss ferns. 
Then we laboured over the Dutch glottal stop for 
a while, and were given a handy pocket-sized 
sheet of football-relevant translations in all 15 lan- 
guages, (translations for "you’re going home in 
a ambulance,” and “come on if you think 

you're hard enough” were unsurprisingly absent). 

This was when l realised how much West 
Midlands Police were missing out by standing 
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us up. When the-Dutch are running riot at the 
end of the game, they won’t have a clue how 
to shout: “Niet op het veld lopen, alstublieftl’’ 
(don’t go on the pitch!), will they? Then they’ll 
be sony. 

Actually, they won’t Because in the after- 
noon session when we learnt about cultural dif- 
ferences: we heard it’s best not to speak Dutch 
to Dutch people as it’s an insult to their Eng- 
lish. West Midlands Police have got it easy. 

Our next lesson was about not falling into the 
trap of cultural stereotyping. Not all tali, blonde, 
blue-eyed people are Scandinavians, it said in 
the “Where in the World” section of our 35 page 
Welcome Host exercise book. And just because 
someone’s speaking say, German, it doesn't 
mean they are. Remember, they could be 
Namibian. Such are the legacies of colonial ism. 


Then, having been taught not to stereotype, 
we moved on to national characteristics. Or 
stereotypes. A skim through the National 
Information Sheets in our book revealed the 
different lifestyle habits of various nationali- 
ties. Extrapolating the information for Euro 
'96 relevance, I worked out that if anyone's 
going to be late for the games if 11 be the Ital- 
ians, who, it said are “bad timekeepers”. 
Although the Germans, Swiss and Dutch 
could have problems here: although they are 
characterised as being excellent time-keepers, 
they are also used to excellent transport facil- 
ities. The French, I decided, probably won’t * 
get to the matches at all as theyll be too busy 
roaming around Marks & Spencer. 

But if you see tired fans sitting wanly in 
shop doorways at the weekends, it could be 
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any of the 15 visiting nationalities, as few 
of England’s host cities will have foreign 
exchange facilities at the weekend, despite 
the tournament being sponsored by Midland 
Bank. Either that, or they're English fans 
suffering the consequences of the extended 
licensing hours. 

Well, we learnt something about the 
Germans, Swiss, Dutch, French and Italians 
but what if, the visitors we choose to 
befriend turn out to be Russians. Croats 
or Bulgarians? How will we be able to 
communicate with them? “Don't worry,” said 
Sue, “You’d be surprised - there are many 
non-verbal ways in which you can get your 
message across.” 

* Stept obviously been, to 'a few football 
matches. 
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Trouble spots 


UK DEPARTURES 


Bargain of the week 


A minor fares skirmish has broken out on the 
Iberian peninsula, led by Iberia (0171-830 
0011). To celebrate its 50th anniversaiy of 
frights to Britain, the Spanish airline has been 
offering some silly prices to attract 
weekenders to Madrid - presently £94 return. 

Now TAP Air Portugal bas responded. 
Through its tour operation arm, Caravela 
■fours (0171-930 9223), it is offering flights 


Visitor’s book 

Eft ham Palace, south-east London 

“What an amazing and wonderful place. But we 
would have liked some postcards, bookmarks 
and thimbles with pictures of EUham Palace.” 
- Rosamund and Allan Cummings, Convey 
Island. 

“Can I come and live here please?" - Sophie 
Dembocacz, Charlton. 

“Fascinating and well-guided. I do hope the 


from Heathrow to either Lisbon or Porto and 
two nights in a three-star hotel for only £152 
(including airport taxes of £13). The deal 
applies until the end of June. 

You do not even have to spend a Saturday 
night in Portugal, which is the usual condition 
for these deals - so no doubt thrifty business 
travellers will be taking advantage of the 
airline’s generosity. 


restoration of the interiors and the grounds will 
not be spoilt by skimping through lack of cash.” 
- Keith Darwood, Coventry. 

“Boy I love this country, even though I was 
dragged around like a dog on a lead” - Brock- 
man Paul Lay. Zanesville, Ohio. 

“Ooh aah Eltham-aah” - Derek Evans, 
CambenvelL 


From our woman in the Foreign Office on some 
destinations where bomb threats exist: 


Bahrain: “There have 
been a number of 
security incidents in 
Bahrain in recent 
months, including 
incendiary devices 
placed in shops 
overnight and two arson 
attacks on restaurants, 
one resulting in loss of 
life. Three minor bomb 
attacks have occurred at 
hotels.” 

Corsica: “Nationalist 
militants continue to 
carry out bomb attacks 
from time to time. 
These attacks do not 
appear to be directed 
against the general 
public. Although there 
have so far been no 
casualties, take 
reasonable care in the 
vicinity of public 
buildings, particularly 
late at night.” 

Spain: “A number of 
small bombs were 


detonated during 
summer 1995 at various 
coastal resorts on the 
mainland. Prior 
warning was given in 
each case and there 
were no injuries. ETA 
(a Basque separatist 
movement) has claimed 
responsibility and aims 
to disrupt the tourist 
industry." 

Sri Lanka: “On 31 
January a powerful 
bomb exploded at the 
Central Bank building 
in Colombo, killing at 
least 80 people and 
injuring over 1^200. 
More incidents are 
expected and curfews 
may be imposed from 
time to time. Visitors 
should exercise 
extreme caution in 
public places, 
particularly in 
Colombo, and 
minimis e rime in 
the city.” 


T wo new train books on the 
appear this week. The 
weightier is the National Rail 
Timetable , whose 1,600 pages 
cost £7.50; it will become 
obsolete in September when 
the winter schedules begin. 
The tighter, in every sense, is 
the Great British Railway Dis- 
aster (published by Ian Allan, 
£5.99), an account of the “cat- 


surrounding rail privatisation. 

The author, Christian Wol- 
mar, is transport correspon- 
dent for the Independent and 
its Sunday sister. His book is 
an anthology of contributions 
to the 'Mad’ railway column , 
which began examining the 


impact of privatisation on 
travellers in January 1995. 
“The editors expected that it 
would run for a few weeks and 
then, like most such series, 
run out of steam. Instead, 
like Tbpsy, it grew and grew” . 

The book explains why the 
next locomotive may be arriv- 
ing on the M5 (it is cheaper 
to move them by lorry than to 
pay Railtrack for the use of its 
lines) and why the incontinent 
should not change at Bolton. 

T omorrow, some lucky tube 
buffs will be visiting the 
now-disused Aldwych station 
on a tour run by the London 
Transport Museum (0171-379 


6344). This weekend’s trips- 
are full, but the museum' 
intends to run more soon. . 

It also has a summer series 
of “Meet the Curators" events 
at its premises in Covent Gar- 
den. LTs design heritage is 
discussed on 7 and 14 August; 
on 28 August the topic is the . 
development of the suburbs, i 
Usual admission prices apply. 

T he British Iburist Authority 
has aimed its new Interiiet? 
site at foreign visitors, fas i 
there is, of course, nothing tb f 
stop UK residents accessing 
http://www.bta.org.uk for 
information on transport and 
accommodation. 
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travel • overseas 


Bi* 0171 293 2505 
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Overseas Havel 


Go For Value * Go Budget i Call 0645 60 60 60 §Hi 9 % 

Jocai call rate; r. ,,, <~> . . 


Cat and Viif- Cental 
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! Cyprus rrorn 
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Turkey rr cm 

£225 
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A1 Oaste we put together 
small groups to dtocovar the 
great dufetoore on oust 30 
greet hohdays around the 
world: 

- For people in ttwir 20’s to 
mid 3CT® 

- Easy waHng, chafienging 
hikes, history and cuBurn 

- De s ttoations across 
Buope. the Americas, Nepal 
and NorthAMca 

- Gets Rfe-goOasisi 

For a brochure phone, far or 
write 

Bm 43. Welwyn Qmden. 
AL8 6PQ 

Tot 01707 373888 
Fare 01 707 333276 
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Eastern Europe 


IGUE.VH3WA, BUDAPEST and 
tavakhL Central panstoti*. hotofa 
apk. Czachers (D170G) S29B8& 

acue/BuoAP est/cbaco w. 
orate fm CISpppn. FUghta fln 
159 (Agent's' ATOL 4003). Motor- 
g tours & count ry cott ages too. 
jto PWl 01543 ZS7777. 


BA«BAX)OWALGAIIVBRJO«OA - 
VWea with maid servlet. Rtog 
Qdsrona 0181 446 8122 


Coaching Holidays 



10 & 17 days by 
koury coach wfb 
BSFrmurty_ 

DEfiTS WffiCLY NOWOCT [ 


AUSTRIA 


7,10&17diqrsby 

hMfly coach toft 

Bffi Fran only— 

DBWTSWrafl.YNCWOCT! 




ITALY 


7,10 & 17 days by 
luxury coach wBi 
Bfl From only. 

DBWWS WEEKLY NOWOCT 




PARIS 
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Corsica 



An bland of Hrtisu i te w a sh 
peaks. fmraHtphwfanfta, 
crystal ctaarifim wstaMb 
■M h arm f u l mb *4 baodira. 

SmaS • Friendly Aubergts 
Maintain Inm Seam Reman 
■re cte ide Waa and A p o ren e uB 
Clank HoTth FIjMtow Cycling 
97 ttantaoK RowL London W5 80H. 
arazm aanrwn 


0171-385 8438 


aMPUrCORfflCA-Themoetbawi- 
tful latond to the Medfterrenean. 
We offer vfltos with pool*, aeaakto 

cottagaa. stySsh hotsls. mountain 

aubeiges, an Wand Wandering 
prog r am m e and floras; waMng 8. 
pabribig holdnys. 0191 995 9323. 
ABTA VI 337 ATOL 1922 AITO. 
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PULLMAN LAND CRUISE TRAIN 

THE WEST HIGHLANDER 

Friday 25tfc ft SnJoy 2/Hi Odttar 1996 

Departing from: Unfa Kings Cross, Pottos Bar, 
WskysGaniBsQ^StBVSflogB, Houfingdon, 
fttekrougfe, Gnn^aoi, KevwHc, R^oni, 
Domsfer, York, Dataghw 

Friday 1st to S— If 3d Hwriir 1996 
Deparfng Iran: London Epstoo, Wolford kl, 
Bernal Hwpstond, feldilBK Ho rthmp to q, 
Rugby Nmutoq, UdduUt Mont Crew, 
wornopon, wigoQy rreaoo, 

loBusIbra bywrioBriMtafa KB^UrfSood^BfadDlum 
baridwlgaii UnfaaddtannlHiMlb»wdniiiiri^SUBamayi»iDiiMy 
owfoeBfoln^rffeiiQriifiinousVfcstK^dBdfat. 
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tanplyoiL DistDwIuquiitkiixxrafOiiBandsci^dvdriibfefllaiDcdiisdB^ 
babe tri u a^fc year l^faiurito ai tt 


PHONE FOR A 
FREE BROCHURE 


Fily hefariw pitas fiwc £34100 

DETAILS/BOOKINSS 

SttftflMi, Dndon House, bun Wharf, HacttoiL BB! 5BL 

Tel: OI2S4 668080 
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amall gr ou p exploratory holidays 

I THAILAND VIETNAM CAMBODIA 
Borneo Malaysia Java 
Sumatra Philippines 

See the real Southeast Asia. By train. 
k minibus, merboat, rice barge, on foot... 
PUIS! 170 tours. ireKs and 
safaris in Africa. Middle East. 
China, Europe, Australasia and the 
Americas. Free colour brochure. 
Explore Worldwide (IN). AJdcrehot 
GUUlLQw 01252 344161 

Fitly Bonded: *T£X No. 3596 ATTO 
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Israel Jordan Syri 
' Gre 


a 

reece 


Lebanon Turkey 
Active & adventurous journeys 



Call for a brochure 

0181 742 3049 (24hrs.) 

14 Barley Mow Passage, London W4 4PH 
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re iaikih 15 lurk St. Alton. Hants. GU31 1 AG 
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350km 


iway 


Scope is looking for 
volunteers to take part in 
a 5 day bike ride hi Israel, 
November 1996. Starting 
from Massada in the 
Judean desert, you wW 
ride through tbs wilderness 

of Zin to Sat on the Red 

Sea, finishing at the 


You will experience 


and Bedouin hospitality AS 

we ask is that you pay the 


raise the mhwiRjm 

sponsorship, to retun. 
wel provide flights, bta®- j 

food and accomnodatton. 0 

6 

IF YOITVE 60T THE J 

TUffi AND STAMINA 

CALL SCOPE 
034569 79 69. 


Dc not book a 
cruise... 


CASTLE TRAVEL 

01992 500070 


.Until you have 
spoken to us 


Greece 
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mJkui a u aonklc Tflkgea. 
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GREEK ISLANDS CLUB 

27 yous aT mxngmg *3* and 
hotel hoRdwa fix dne who 
expect privacy, c omfo rt. 




Paxo* • Tthaca ■ Cethalowa. 

Lefkas - Zaicwthos 
K vnmiA * Corfu * Sxjatwos 
Skopbux • ALoenoa 
Cedos • Abcbbomssos 
F oe a baodmre tdaphooa 

(01932) 22047704 he). 

mam Mt^/wiwndUMiMte/ 
VM Com BoKfava Ll 
lasMumMAip 



PAXOS -ITHACA 

CEFHALONIA ‘CORFU 

lefkas -zakynthos 

MEGANBI 
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SftAi ftp* 

0181 995 »323w 
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France 
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SEAFRAN CE 

Dover - Calais 

Amazing 
One-Price 
Summer Fare 



Per car. 
Passengers 
go FREE. 


For any sailing in 
JUNE, JULY and AUGUST. 


Call 0990 711 711 


Book 7 days in advance. Crossings in July and August must be paid for 
by the end of June. Applies to new bookings only. 


^SEAFRANCE 

YOU’RE IN FRANCE 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE DOVER. 
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THE 

LOT; \UERHLCi 
BLOIL STEQUIST 
UDwnakntad, 
UwkLin+aWnD 

52££r‘ 01 81 747*313 
itooniVe 01817473108 

ItateteraBo 0161 832 1441 




URGENT NEWS 
FOR WALKERS! 

Dozens of walking, opt- 
ions spanning the length 
and breadth of Europe: 
from Norway and France 
ro Morocco, from Ireland 
to Turkey, from Spain to 
Italy. Independent and 
guided. Ring for your 
brochure: 

01606-42220 

liEiDWOcFS 

WA L ICLNG 

ATOL 24 12 *bi 


STRETCH 

YOURSELF 

MwAn Sxrt Klo&na 
• writmAne it Zrababw 
tohnatenggiAudna 
iwmg m Cm M »Ao 
| dmng ■< ttaad Soa bpanira 
S edwohn gw* «i 1 v*L 
vluflWa I lain In* 

CaN Toll Storin 

er 01 932 252002 


TREKKMQ HELLA5* Exptora unex- 
ptoced Gnees by lou. bdes. dtagy. 
Ako pakdag. wintmiifliig. naffina 
hois. Ptoaaa specify. Sunvfl 0181 
8474748 ATTO ATOL BOB. 

YOGA IN CRETE al the Pracitca 
Place. SM IS June- Fri 28 June. 
Tbfc GranvWa Cousins 01706 
BS38B4 

SKYROS Holidays k« mind, body 
and apM. toga. TW Chi, massage, 
dance. pysehMframa, wtoaurfing. 
art,ate. 0 eflcl ou a to od.Brs8lcom. 
nxaSty. Brochure |OT71)»4 3065. 

VIETNAM. Bunna. Thnlland. Laos 
and Cambodia. Escortad small 
gniupvinre,piuBiaflarmadeMn- 
anitaa. For MandlK pareonfll aan 
vice call IndocMna Travel 0181 
90S 8280 ABTA V1337 ATOL 1922 
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Leisurely walks 
through the vineyards 

Superb scenery, fine (bod and wine, small 
comfortable hotels, wine estates, country 
houses and ciwueaux. Join one of our select 
small groups or let us design a private 
holiday for you in Rioja and Navarra. 
Andaluda. Mallorca. Madeira. UK. Australia. 
f~ aJlfomia. Cyprus. Bulgaria. S. Africa or 

f throughout France and Italy. 

Now Abo Gourmet Ski Holidays 
In Austria And French Alps! 

Winetrafls cdd 

CKUMVAIS VANNlAhl ncuil IKWUMiJiMS WT 
ATOL 337b ■ Bonded ■ A BIOT 5037 


TELs 


01306 712111 
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Spain 


LVOIriDVAL 

luvcuon 

SPARK 

Traill ilunol 
roiaatxy hunhcs, vlUas 
uml apurtmems in 
ninntn'Klcie Spain anil 
Portuftel. 
nuceiowun 
INC rS179B) 8894X8 
Q11ITF StI r\i 
•noiKnAiaio 


ANDAUJCIA. CasUta La Mancha. 
E m emaduna DteUncUra propei- 
Itta wUh prtuau pools In wnnstire 
grounds In rural locations. I Boa 
Island Holidays 01403 258788 
ABTA ATOL 1452 AITO. 


COSTA BLANCA. BaochakSa apt. 
whh peoL Sleopa 6 . 2 bathrooms. 
nSOpw T«t (D1782} 544741 

VINTAGE BRAIN. Catalan. Gancun 
8 Maffoican ndnonal country 
housos with pools in unspoilt 
locations. Close coal 01954 
261431 ATOL 2787 AITO ABTA 

NERJA. SOUTHERN SPAIN 4 tjdrm. 
2 bath, large KA'drior lawn hso. i 
mOs boach, cam pool. June 16 to 
July 20. £I50-E200pw. Phono.To* 
00345 252 1462 unfl Juno 14th. 

RURAL VILLA with pool A orehams. 
Near Sougronda & golf ooursas. 
Qlbmftar 30 mins, Malaga 90 
mtaw. Sips TO. E5S0pw 
JuneASapw C750pw Aug. 0033 1 
34826486 


France 


+ + 


DISKfYUKD" PARIS 

* + AT MAH ♦ . 

* BfLIfVf PRICiS, . 


78' 


I* PER PERSON, you can experience the 
magic of Disneyland Paris with 2 nifibrs 
ai tbc Hole] Cheyenne, one day Theme 
Parle Pas> and s rerum ferry crossing from Diner to 
Calais. ( Price based on 2 adults and 2 children - 3 to 
II yrs - sharing a car and a room for arrivals from the 
10th to 20th June I996J 
For further details phone 
Bridge Travel Service on 
01992 456045 or see your 
local Travel Agent. 
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European Femes 


HOLIDAYS 

-(b mppianem pet penon fnr Fndir and bnunln rn^ni. ABTA Vi j<>| 


BRITAIN’S No. I FERRY COMPANY, 


Active family 
holidays 


Over 3,000 touring and 
multi-activity options in 
unspoilt France. Hotels 
or self-catering. Free 
holidays for under 18’s, 
a ‘not undersold’ price 
guarantee, and free fun 
pack for the under 12 ’s. 

Ring for your brochure. 

ATOL 2412 Ab 
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ChSMBux > VMf 8 Fam Houww. 
many win seals ■ CoBsgts • Swim 

• ApanmonB- Family Howls 

- MoMe Homn • Bed A BrsaMsEB 

- Spscai InwiESi HanoBys - 

* Bpsetai Fcny Ratos * 

Fra 260 pg Colour Brochure 

10L 01484 BESOS 

Far: P14BI asm 


A superior eboice of 
traditional French holiday 
properties. 

ntEE COLOUR BROCHURE | 
SUMO IB17M1 MH1I 
QDOTB Ul>i F9M 

Thcmctsa 

Campr^nc 

allrflal. »« tin «ii 



I 52 JANNJ aFRANCEWS 

|ONE^^ 

Car + 2 pass 
|TRAVEL SWri,K,o30BS6 
01992^^ "n «ce*'4 
504411 


BRITTANY STONE COTTAGE In 
qutal rural EurrountStigs. Gloss U 
St Mata. Dinan. (01473) 213563 
(day! (01473) 254408 (eve). 

SOUTHERN BRriTANY . 300 vr DM 
Breton tarmhouaa, bssmUui sw- 
reuntUngs, slpa B. For (totals Fax 
01534 22807 or Tel 01 534 21218. 

DORDOGNE our super fvmtiu Is 
Futy Eqppd, Sips M + cot BUue 
provided. Views, gall, walks, 
swimming. Fr Cl 80 rut. 0181-748 
4202. 

LA LOUETTIEnE F/hSUte. pooL 
View South Loire. 5<pa 10, bBios 
From aw in Jufy (0033) 4033 
3065 

DORDOGNE, Rtoerot Z lovely 
houses, sleeps 887, on- sidle. 
Pool. AvbB now to 2fith July A 
SepL Tel/Fax (0033) 53907101. 

CLOSE TO LOIRE VALLEY . Ibwer 
of country manor house, sips 5>'& 
Period fwnUuro A antiques with 
mod cons. From CPfSHpw. ot7i 
2883306 

CHAHENTE PEACEFUL HOUOAY? 
Active hoUday7 Our 16th century 
iradttojuvy convened rumop 
bnnhouse/glpe ran offer both. 3 
double bedrooms, private garden. 
Sumner evaHabUtty £2*5-27 Sow. 
(bmamiwma 

LANGUEDOC vUaga house. 3 bods. 
2 baths, sloops 6. 40 mins sea. 
Juty/Aug dales. Tel: (0121) 704 
4279. 

LOT, Group of ownan otter quality 
farmhouses, some wMi pools. 
Stooping 2/12. C15O-C1400 

(01544)328455. 

DORDOGNE Y ALLEY Beauttlul 
stone farmhouse with pooL Won- 
dorfal location nr Medieval 
Domme. Brodi. 0033 63303207 

NORMANDY / BRnTANY BORDER. 
Rural cottage, Historic towns, 
good waUdng. June Ci40pw, July 
£170 PW.W: 0033 89 » 1921 

CHATEAUX REGION of Loire. 
DoaigMA cottages with pools- 
UadtoeuBl town, walk shops, 
goOMns arse. 01489 9B881 5. 


LANQUEOOC. NR PEZENAS. V1F 
lags house, superb views, 60S tsr- 
racs, 20 mins see/hlHs. All mod 
cons. 3 bdrma. Tat: 0033 
87907S7B 

BfOTTANY LA BAWJE v«a 50 yards 
to beach. Masps B. 1831 August 
Cl 500 per UnL September C700 
per tint. Ud (01504)311060. 

UNSPOILED S.W FRANCE, made 
village house. Sips 8. Couriers 
wtoee, river bathing. Caihsr ras- 
ttaa. 4Smlns Med beeches. 
July, 'Aug wsfl. 01328 700237 

HOTELS: Provence, Pyrenees, Dor- 
dogne 8 Alps- 10 days Im C249pp 
Inc terry. Auto Pfsn 01543 257777. 

ST REMY DE PROVENCE. I6C vil- 
lage house. Sips 4-B. E200-E320 
pw Inc Aug. W: 01 71 8130431. 

ALLEZ FRANCE - Fantastic raduc- 
Uona on vUes, cottages 8 motrito 
homes. Also hotel brooks. 
Brocton 01903 745319. 

N.C0RK. OuaBty 18C houso on prt. 
vale estau. Tennis, fotwig. 
horses. Sips 4/5. Tet 00353 22 
24148 

LOT. Between Lot A Dordogne 
rivers, two recently fully mod- 
errased properties, one wflh pooL 
sleep 4-5. Rural setting. Eiso- 
350pw. English resident owners 
on-sbo. Tet 10033) 65310069 or 
(0033165228799. 

ANTIBES Lux studio sips 2. Pool, 
umnts. garden, garage. 01B1 948 
3469 

BEAUTIFUL Upper Lot Valley. Spo- 
ctaus. kiOy equipped sod canning 
opt tor 2. Superb tranqufllocottan 
TM Li: Reid 10033) 65 44 52 78 

BURGUNDY Lovers ol good wtooa 
IbeauMuHnaitrystde. Very com- 
lortabte vNage house aunounded 
by vino yards. 01708 

523428'552370 


Cih’ Breaks 



ROME 

An extra 
night free. 

IMotoihrltolriMlfl 


Fur this and other 
tiee night offers 
in Selected IT ro 3T 
hotel- sec your 
Travel Agcni or call: 

0171 2008705 

^Thomson 

CITYB REAKS 

UaflsiM nniri II 10 May la 
21 lun< Fiy turn l6w 


rT.1- 
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Tel: 0171 293 2222 


travel • overseas 


Fax:0171 293-2505 


TbkeOff 


Take Off 


Tike Off 


Tike Off 


Because we think the world of you 


current best buys on the world's finest airlines 


w.msi 

o ra*w 

ekra 


crowiT 

eta* 

1 

anew 

etur 


no 


Ion 


korn 

SYDNEY 

£329 

£469 

NEW YORK 

£115 

£175 

JOHANNESBURG 

£249 

£415 

perm 

£314 

£544 

BOSTON 

£129 

£199 

CAPETOWN 

£397 

£512 

AUCKLAND 

£352 

£515 

FLORIDA 

£159 

£269 

HARARE 

£297 

£495 

BANGKOK 

£198 

£349 

LOS ANGELES 

£195 

£239 

NAIROBI 

£145 

£249 

HONGKONG 

£237 

£384 

SAN FRANCISCO 

£195 

£271 

DUBAI 

£164 

£274 

SINGAPORE 

£225 

£384 

TORONTO 

£138 

£234 

RIO 

£269 

£449 

BAU 

iMe Ulflgl 

£264 

JUfafiaf 

£439 

VANCOUVER 

£282 

£311 

PARIS 

£45 

£55 


£297 

£495 

CARIBBEAN 

£175 

£242 

AMSTERDAM 

£55 

£69 

TOKYO 

£329 

£605 

MEXICO CITY 

£253 

£374 

MCE 

£146 

£146 

DELHI 

£204 

£341 

KATHMANDU 

£265 

£473 

AROUND THE WORLD 

£652 


TRAIL 



ERS 


worldwide attention to detail 


THE TRAVEL EXPERTS 


Limited availability to Sydney, Australia from £469 return 
Departures from London Gatwick or Manchester 


London or Manchester to Bangkok £349 return 


plus discounted quality accommodation per room per night from 


AUSTRALIA £38 • USA £31 • AFRICA £37 • PACIFIC £42 • ASIA £38 
USA CM HIRE FROM £13 PEfl DAY ■ CALL NOW FOR OUR MEW WORLD DIRECTORY ON 0171-938 3368 


All gu? stops are open cn fton-Sal S-6?n • Thun S- 7p:n • Sen lO-fipm 


*QT£ 



FLIGHTBi 

travelling 


ilup Travel Shop 


BRJTESQ AffiHASS 
IMMUNISATION CENTRE 
at oor London address 
177/176 Tottenham Court 
Rood. London W 1 P OLX 

OPEN 7 DAYS 
flffl. 2 S 62 -Un-ABnDQ 80 G 
ALSO AT 6XTMCK AKPGRT 

01293 668 300 

Open 7am ■ 10pm DAILY 


WEBCAS 1 EUROPE 

0171 757 2000 

RflUK 

0171 757 2222 
WOOJMDE 
0171 757 2444 
AUSnWJAAWWZEAlAM) 
0171 757 2468 
RRST&BUSrcSSCLtSS 
0171 757 2500 


Florida fr £265. 
Los Angeles £249 

S. Francisco £269 

Atlanta £241 

Chicago £271 

Danas £285 

Seattle £295 

Toronto £246 

PinnmignMnai 


Kiw row? 

or ROSTOV 

i^rr •«£« r*. -mir 


freestyle 

Sydney fr£585 

New Zealand £679 

Bangkok £349 

Singapore £349 

HongKong £384 

Jo’burg £426 

Nairobi £249 




GUARANTEED LOWEST AIRFARES ON SCHEDULED AIRLINES 

• VUmf • Afa rtmmq • • (nr Hire • <fta • K tA Tetfficf • <iWM 

Wswy AttmckoH Tfcfeetj • (onl f mffef • IrJMiwmc • fo rri yi Exdwngt • Medat OSA Wft 

CALL FUGHTBOOKERS FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF USA & FREESTYLE MAGAZINE 

Internet address htteV/www.ffi^ittookersxo.uk E-M aTflightbookeref&fral -pipex.com 


STA TRAVEL 


far out ! 

BUT WITH OVER 120 BRANCHES LV 0 R L 0 W ( D E 
WE’RE NEVER FAR AWAY 



itnfr : 

CHdhw m Han MkH Md m-ertai tee 


nnfr 

Paris 

£50 : 

New York 

004 j 

Singapore 

B99 

HoChiltioh 

£511 

Athens 

£120 : 

Nairobi 

£265 : 

Hong Kong 

£399 

Sydney 

£619 

Prague 

£156 i 

Bangkok 

B56 I 

Johanredug 

£4B9 

Audteid 

£641 


Jd fa* ttri m MU Eghsoa ^(Kkb mi od in 

i UxHlon- Alheas- Bjaghik-Syfevgy- Qo aldiuid i-njface-Aiidland- 

Tonga - HeooMu - Los Angela ■ London fra 173 

Europe: 0171 361 6161, Worldwide 0171 361 6262. 0161 834 0668 (Manchester] 

ACCOMMODATION • CAR KRE • INSURANCE AND OVERLAND TOURS: 0171 3C1 S160 
; m Eiclpn Bold NW1 86 C(d Brampton Bd SW7, UGoodge Si WI.Lflndoa 

SW mm, RflODiATION IEQ0OT LWfcflJl HI UH 


HEW YORK, LOS ANGELES, TOKYO, UH6K0K, SYDNEY. AUCKLAND.... STA TRAVEL 


CANADA 

■SOMMER 90 




TORONTO 

£169 

MONTREAL 

! £169 

HALlEAK 

£219 

WINNIPEG 

. £249 

VANCOUVER 

"'£249 

CALC ARV 

4 £249 

EDMONTON 

£249 

1 tmkrME 

UAL IK* 1 


■ WW | 


0171 385 4400 




Germany 


Great offers 
whichever 

way yem 

look at it. 


APTS A Harms. Oat* Fanil. 
Bavaria. E7 M * RM noMnd Auto 
Pten 01543 2S7T77. 



BERGEN from 


BRUSSELS from 


EDINBURGH from 


FRANKFURT from 


GLASGOW from 


PALMA from 


PRAGUE from 


PORTING l LSI 

fair 


ZURICH from 

Bh British Midland 

Return fan from London Heathrow. 

Contact your local crate! AJtcnt or call far details on 


034?- 55 455 4 


at book on the Imeroet http://www.1flyfarit15htmdlanti.oom 
SpeeUl Inn avaliabk on Kleoed dnn *od Blgba. 

ro avuUbUity Tuvri num InduJe * S,nml.y n%be «*7 

PMM B B c r mrtwtH Sf«»I toes «»l*o**sil»ble horn 

Leeds Bradford, Teraodr, BdmteMh Cla*|ow and Bd£»*t 


0171-335 4775 


FUTDWVE NORTH PORTUGAL. 
Character PoiMdo, Manor Hs* 
BB accom. Also Madefca. Highly 
Bmribls. SwwR 0101 *47 474* 
(2*ta) AfTO ATOIBOB. 

THE AZORES tranquil, remot*. v«r- 

danl tetonda- HoMa. lours. wtato 
watddog. cycflng. MgNy aodbla. 
Sfcxnl 0161 047 4T4B $Mtw) ABTA. 
A1TOATOLBO&. 

DeUGHTPUL laODERH VILLA. IS 
mins drive Wand treat vote da 
Loba Steeps 5. (tend salting. FM- 
bfl mMm nk Pod, Burdens, 

maid. Sal TV. Tbt 01342712001. 

VINTAGE PORTUGAL: Cottage* & 
MroorMuno ett pools. Unapoft 
Marti. MlaM & Oaura. 01*54 
2*1431 ATQL27B7 AITOASTA. 

UNOK»J WEST ALGARVE. Best, 
tiful vfiU. awn pad. on golf 
court*. Act2-S. VRtaQe hooMB, 2 
A 9 bad (rCIBOpw. Heoted poote. 
Honan gatf, Monte, bo w la . 
CoUmcts. WHnc 0148521034E 
CM Mr*) 


travel 

xMSURANc* 



(01252)717766 


. . CBUlSEs. 


sraUlind-r.-i tics;. nil .Tnposi; ctorgEr; or creel card:; 


easy Jet 

Amsterdam £35 


& 


For toe real towttown on worldwide 
trawl, TraUfinders is your ww stop 
travel stop. 

Traitfioders offers more low cost . 
nights to more destinations than 
anyone. Experts in airfares since 
1970 , we can taflor-make your 
itinerary with op to 65 % drsconat on 
hotels mid car Mrs worldwide. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE 
TRAILFiNDER MAGAZINE 
CALL 0171-938 3366 ANYTIME 


ATOL 1458 KJA ASIA 69701 


42-50 Earls Court Road * LpWOJW 6 FT 
Long Haul Flights 

-^ansatlarmc & European i 1 Tt* 7 W 0 tt 

194 Kensington High Street - I m 
bang Haul FKgfits 0 t 71 - 93 # 3 jar 
Transatlantic & European 
Fks* & Business Class 0171-938 3444 

22-24 toe Prtay 0 iieeosway*BlfWING 1 WM 84 6BS 

Worttwde Riflitts: 0121 - 236 1234 

4fi Com Strwl • BRiSTOLBSItHp 

Worldwide Rights: DH7-9Z9 90W 
254-284 SauctHdwrtl Street • GtASMW G2 3EH 
Worldwide Flights. 0141-353 2224 
56 Deansgate * IfflWCHESTEH M 3 2 FF 

Worldwide FUchts:_trf81-839 8969 

First & Btffliros Class-. 0181 - 83 ^ 3434 


... people think the world of us! 


£49 

£49 

£19 


Nice 

Barcelona 
Glasgow 
Edinburgh £29 
Aberdeen £29 

Single + Tax > Subject to availability 

Atol 4053 


01581 44 55 66 




Affordable as a pair of jeans 


ANNUAL 
TRAVEL 
INSURANCE 
FROM £46. 

Whti insurance starting 
from juft £46, contact 
the name you can trust 
for the best deals an 
Annual Multi Trip cover. 
Other policies avail- 
able - Call for details. 
For travellers under 65 
yean only: 




■|| Sydney 1 

£592 

■II Auckland 1 

£612 

ill P£RTH 1 

£570 

|l| 1 

£136 

III Tokyo 1 

£465 


General Accident 

Oueet 


0800 121 007 



TRAVEL DESIGNS 

‘■T T TT T T rrrr tt: - t — 


JUNE tr.ElSS 





•Italy 


CHEAPEST PRICES WORLDWIDE 


Kathmanom 


■Mi! 


HOLIDAYS 


I O H a N N i S ELRG 


Hose. Kong 


ABTA 23356 EST. 1976 
HCEHT5 RM AIOL HOLDERS 

PM* SbBWB an MOHMrt Bha IM. 


Dedicated to helping you and youi money go further, we offer 0161-367 9291 

the very cheapest flights to alt the world’s top destinations. ®| 71-222 5559 


Amy holiday, anywbckc 

FUgM* ooty. 

raft to n iMjtae yon book. 



UEST Worldwide 


j7Tr*TY#)3^'w»sa4 

Flights WorUlwidc Km .Yiound the World 


SYDNEY £559 
PERTH 533 

AUCKLANDfill 

NAIROBI 254 
HAKAKE 484 
JO’BUHG 43B 
DUBAI 275 


DELHI U1S 
HONG SONG 384 
BANGKOK 353 
SINGAPORE 384 
T-ANGEUES 325 
NEW YORK 209 
TORONTO 243 


W-. •iOKl.Dtupr 

0 1 ST 547 3322 


tkan>m us r:c 
0 IS 1-546 6000 


quest wom.Dwrnr. travei 





PREMIER LEISURE 



JETLINE 

D '.ccunti'i )jrci (■; :ii ric.l;r;!'cn<, 
SPii.S '.59 U51 FLC 


MALTA ■j'J CAAIDCE 

CUE ECI S'! INDIA 

CVPHT.S 1^‘t FAR EA-jT 3^0 

ISRAEL 1.15 AUSTRALIA ASA 


ASiAFO’SI T r.SVS AT* l MM 


LOW COST FLIGHTS 


USA CANADA AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND SOUTH AMfiBCA 
CAHBSEAN FAR EAST 
WHOLE EAST AHflCA 

THRIFTWAY 
TRAVEL 
S 0171 -480 1490 


FLIGHTSEATS 



01476 74111 


169 








1S9 

27 









Hie Complete Escorted Tour Experience With Our 
Celebrated VJLR Local Departme Service Offered Free 
From Over 1100 U.K. Points On Every Date! 





Our Service Makes a World of Difference! 

ITALY 1996/97 


9 Welcome and fast check-in 
sendee at the airport. 

• Itineraries planned with 
British tastes in mind with 
many included extras. 

• Splendidly managed hotels, 
with staff eager to please. 

sy an an; cooouy boast such an 
I abundance of scenic and man- 
VJcreaied wooden as tadj? bade 
die woddS treasure4joose of fine 
btuk&f 5 - ta^ig from ibe Roam to 
die Renaissance and on to die rococo 
ex trav ag an ce of the 1 8ih county -are 
i mufaflude of great at treasures. 

Bat DDldoots dds bnd is eqoaDy a 
masterpiece and one tb* comes to 
extravagant floral He tnom April to June. 
In ibe north, the Aosta Valley descends 
from tbe Alps » the wine-rich 
Ptedmom, 1Wn and the Lakes - all 
engrossing explored in our ‘Alps 
and Ptedmoof hofidaK 
The Lakes are riso featured, widi old 


• Modem, high specification 
coaches and careful, 
highly trained drivers. 

• Scheduled flights with the 
leading airlines. 

• Caring and knowledgeable 
tour managers. 

Ererpopohr Ttecan* wife to gendy 
raffing KHs and diffiskte terraces, is 
endontingly reveakd in our 'Florence, 
Tbscany and Oiiami Counby’ liofiday - 
during whkhwrvfctt one of Prince 
Charies’ tavourSevtoeyarfs. 
n» big three cities, Vmioe, Horeoce 
and Itane, are all featured in 

“Treasures of Bay, which 
explores Ltabria, Assisi 2 nd ft 



The very best of uncommercial ■ 

SfuMap' tic nortAem (fy/Mvis- 


Kalkan, Pataka, Dajlyan, Akyaka, Turunc, Gundogan, 
Gumusluk, GutET & Mini-Cruises. 

For a brochure or a chat with our friendly 
& kaawtcdgcaUe team pirate tall 

TAPESTRY 

I* HOLIDAYS A 

A s 0181 742 0055 SK 

Weexsno buttwe fuchti mom Gatwick, Stawtzs a NMamna. 


« ■*<■* ■*■««*» aas« SHi 


A choice of eight 
tours with prices 
starting from £625* 


sTJSMUiBSa 


and Sfflan and Venice in dot “lakes 
and Palaces' boikhy. 


Orvieta 

Southwards, we trasd die 
gtoriousAmafficoasiUne,snyin ' 
Rome sod Sorrento and visit Capri 
fn our *Golden Wviera' hoWajc 
Agdiesetocrsaredargserised 
by the wefl-tho^hl-oM days of " 


aienridang experience. In adefeioo to 
afeieselectaiofhotet^ldeaBystnaied 
Sir (oaring we base indaded many 
eans - dtaners in Estrionabte 
restauraas ta Venioe and riorence, visits 
» wineries, entrances to palaces, and 
specially guided urns - all of which 
make our holidays quite dgfaenr to 
anytime else you hoe known. 

A! of our tiafrm boijdap are ha&boan), 
with subslartid breakfads and mm. 

bbie dtuke choice at erermg 

mook &■< « 



Uncompromisingly 

Savilised 

Excluriri villas with finds. Fakulmis 
air conditional mini cruises. 
Luxurious /w/rfc. The finest Turkish 
iMUdnys - as only Savilr kuows how. 
Call now for aitr hrvduirc. 

0171 625 3001 





i 


ggiS i 


I * Book Died 6 Sow Mean m 
• OBafc BoU. 6 AaraUJb I 
•WUeOoWDaUtio- 




the expert gjkiance of our bur 


24 HOUR BROCHURE HOTLINE - 01737 760033 



British 

Airways 

IlitaBa 


[Please send information" on the following touriilpleasetidij" ziaanis 

] katyO MadeiraQ Portugal □ Spain Q Vienna. Prague & Budapest Q Norway □ IcetendQ 
i France Q Canada □ U.SAQ Austraiasia □ South Africa Q Far East □ Cruise&TaurQ 



i Name... 

i 

i 


Postcode 

Titan TraudUd^ HiTtus House, 26^0 Hohnethorpa Avenue, Recdffl, Surrey. RH1 2NL 



TUSCANY 

UMBRIA 


& COASTAL REGIONS 
IN ITALY. 

Private VUfati, FarudHMiscs 
& Apartmeols with SJ’bols 
KHae wlrh T. Coaorlr tor the 
ladeptadeat TrateDer. 
Also Apartment* is 
Veaice, norence & Rome. 
Exnlhnt pricoftaetricdpi 
Sc aervitt u me dot doeettr 
wHii the pnnfuU c** iwwn. 
Ptaa* Ibr frte bndidrt 


TUSCANY NOV 


01712725469 



Far ri/htt ef 
quality and 

wo/mt see oar 

Mw» 



ITALY 


riSka atkl upartmam 
la holy's praties njyirau. 
FREE COLOUR BROCHURE 
BING (017181 189421 
QUOTE 1*11 

VACANZE 
IN ITALIA^ ' 



iff Mfldfcr *d. 
JfarWfarwte Aral 
ftftonn 


A TASTE OF TUSCAK’t vnhw. COf- 

tagea & apt* FOr brocluint OB* 

TrtarsnadB Tour* on D181 231 
1450. 

FiyORIVE TUSCANY/UMBHtA. 
Character BBaecwi. RusStoBy, 
CRM*. Lake*. Hlglhly ftatMe. 
Srawt 01B1 847 4748 (24li) 4UTO 
ATOLBOR. 

tOYUJC ITALY VMbs, famnhoue**. 
aaailea. dwming hotels. The 
eawpteie u tac t fan. Bridgetwaart. 
Rweana. Ol$i 707 *785 ABTA 
VJ27B 


ITALIAN COLLECTION. lUacaay, 
UBMte,AfamszB8>Mareiw.Bawi. 
mul farmhouse* ft cottages wfft 
priMe poote. moa Wraid HoHm 
01403 359788. ABTA ATOL 1452 
ATOL 

KtLUOP UMBRIAN rtUa. steep* 6- 
R pooL vImb. com. AaoteL Stena. 
Floianoe ole. Am only. Broohure 
0014194572438 

UMBRIA . 3 farmhouse flat* for 

274/tL Pool, vfeiaaL Rh for 6 *nH 
JiJy&4nandAijgu*ii7-Saptani' 
bar 7. Ha tor4eva* AugtaJ 17<M. 
Rat lor 2 an* July. Tel: oasa 

Tsesensa 

SUWH.Y TUSCANY A UMBRIA. Tm- 
rtfMoai eountry vHa apartmama 
•eflti poof end ftexttjfa, fljM&fM 
hofldaysfeafurfngohBnnlng.bilt- 
maw hotete. Pbaapadaf kitaroat 
HoSdsys and short breaks a>Re- 

renca Fteaw cafl mat 896 8323. 
ASIA VI 337 ATOL 1822 ATTO. 

TUSCANY CAPEZZANa Mlsida 
vfflaga ooar Looca. Holism artiti 
klyftcvfsmiaeranBiouitainsio ■ 

am Slaap 2-6. Raaials from E219 
Maridy. BfWsmtec's Tbscana 
0181 707 879B.AB1A v7Z78 

THE LAKES, DOidMl^lUacniy; 

Umbria. EB»8*fdy-vatea,apta 

or hoMa ar very raasontbla 
pricag- AiM J>M 01 543 EE7777, 


GREECE/TURKEY 

FLIGHTS FROM LI 09 


£129 SPAN EBB 

am PORTUGAL L11» 
£179 EGYPT ST89 

HS9 MCE £139 

Golxiem Samds Trai 


0181-297 9987 


Latin America 


DfSCOVHT COS1A RICA. Rwra « 
flydrhea Baytng amafl has. Jungle 
lodges, nature resanes. WgWy 
flojdble. Sum* 0181 847 4748 
(Z4hj) AUO ATOUXML 


NEW ENGLAND VACATIONS- Dfs- 
Hnrahralmwft tamOy homes, non- 
atop ffigtits to Boston. Brochure 
Una: 01 727 BS221 1 . FUN bondad. 

ABTA V5t64. ALTO. ATOL 2078. 

OUTMP1C SWAP. My home Atlanta 
lor yaw London or country place, 
+ "rely I486 North- 

w« Drive, 120 Atlanta 303181 


If you ; 
wish to 
advertise uj 
this section 
please : 
telephone the 
Travel Team 
on 

0171 203 2222 





M) 

THE ASSOCIATION 
OF INDEPENDENT 
TOUR OPERATORS 


For a 

unique range 
of real holidays 
that are fully bonded, 
flexible and 
definitely original - 
book AITO! 
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day out 
in Wand 


In the Wicklow Mountains you feel you’re 
on another planet By Simon Calder 


T he strangest landscape in these isles is now 99 min- 
utes from north Wales. To explain — on a seasonably 
clear day, you can see the Wicklow Mountains from 
north Wiles. Until this summer, Ireland was a seven- 
hour round trip from Holyhead, and therefore out of 
range for a comfortable day out. But the new High- 
speed Sea Service - a very big, very fast ferry to Dun 
Laoghaire - opens up the east of Ireland to the daym'pper. 

Many of those tempted to make the crossing will bead 
straight for Dublin, to celebrate Bloomsday one week from 
tomorrow, for example. Yet rewarding though the Irish cap- 
ital undoubtedly is, for a surreal day out you should ignore 
the city and head straight ialand - and upwards. 

From the water, the Wicklow Mountains look winsomely 
pretty, a verdant fringe that arcs around the south of Dublin 
Bay before striding off in the general direction of Wexford. 
But within a 10-minute drive of the port, you can be scal- 
ing the time-blunted spine of some ancient Alpine range. 
Close up, the mountains are fierce. 

The highway you are using was originally an instrument 
of oppression. Two centuries ago, the British built a mili- 
tary road due south from Dublin, and it yomps still across 
the mountains, giving modem tourist invaders to 
some weird scenery. Draped between the ghostly peaks and . 
crags that puncture the sky is a ruffled grey apron of gran- 
ite. The suspicion that you have strayed on to another planet 
is reinforced by the signs of alien activity - disfigurement 
in the form of vaguely parallel lines scored into the land. 
Even today, peat-diggers still endure the chill and bluster 
to extract the remains of the forest that covered the moun- 
tains in mulch several millennia ago. 

The terrain gains in height and might as you head south 
through Sally Gap, an empty crossroads with a scattering 
of signposts gesturin g into die void, lake the one that orders 
a march across the moonscape to Giendalough, negotiate 
a sharp left-hand bend and suddenly the ground opens up 
beneath you. This is where a glacier began to gouge through 
the granite in a piece of heroic scenery-creation. The placid 
stream that has been accompanying your kmely joumey sud- 
denly changes into a roaring torrent, hurling itself down a 










A little over 99 minutes after leaving Holyhead you can be climbing the time-blunted spine of the Wicklow Mountains 


near-precrpice. The Macnass Falls looks like a bloody Nia- 
gara, because the peat stains the water the colour of sav- 
age rust 

The daytripper follows the highway that clings to the hill- 
side before descending to a deceptively gentle valley. Glen- 
dalougb looks like a typical Irish village -pub bearing gaudy 
Guinness advertisement earning disparaging glances from 
plain church, surrounded by a straggle of shops and cottages. 
But this rift in the mountains was the place from which 
Christianity was transmitted throughout the Celtic lands and 
into northern Europe. 

If you believe the literature, St Kevin was bom 1,500 years 
ago, and spent much of his life living a hermit’s existence 
in Giendalough - fist in a tree, later in a cave. He set a 
trend for pieiy that attracted followers from all over the 
island. A monastic settlement took root; Kevin became 
abbot at the age of 72, and endured for almost half a cen- 
tury longer. Hie statistics may be debatable, but the influ- 
ence of Giendalough in the spread of the gospels is as tan- 
gible as the weary stones of the ruins. 

The accurately named Round Tbwer presides loftily (from 
a height of 110 feet) over the remains of chapels, graves and 
a gatehouse! If St Kevin had set out to create foe perfect 


tourist attraction, he could not have done better: the 
ambiance is accentuated by a lazy network of woodland 
paths winding up to a broad lake whose dark waters reflect 
the darker mountains. 

Heading from here to the coast, the terrain shifts down 
a few gears from the grand post-ice Age wreckage to the 
rolling, intensely green hills that adhere strictly to touris- 
tic stereotypes. At the shabby port of Arklow. daytrippen; 
have to turn north for the journey back to Dun Laoghaire. 
For the first time since leaving the harbour there, you arc 
within splashing distance of the Irish Sea - and some of 
Europe’s finest and least-crowded beaches. 

You may find it hard to imagine that within 25 miles of 
Ireland’s main ferry port you can stumble upon a wide-open 
crescent of sand, population nil. The coast road to Wick- 
low is hard to find, a concealed turning from the main N1 1 
highway, which could be why you encounter no one save 
the barman in an unsurprisingly empty pub. All Brittas Bay 
needs to become the big new beach destination is a dozen 
degrees of global warming; until that happens, you are able 
to enjoy the sea’s aimless assault on the sand. That blur on 
the horizon is probably Whies, which reminds you that you 
are here for a few hours, not a fortnight. 


Photograph: John Cogill 


The town of Wicklow, which lends its name to the moun- 
tains and county 1 , fails to live up to their grandeur - prob- 
ably just as well, since you have an appointment with a ferry. 
If you manage to elude the convoy of farm machinery that 
seems to impede the traffic on every Irish road 1 drive along, 
you will have time for a reflective glass of stout at the hand- 
some old hotel opposite the harbour. Sip slowly as you mar- 
vel at the latest piece of world-shrinkage, and vow to stay 
longer next time. 

How to get there 

Sterta Line (0990 707070) operates a high-speed service departing 
Holyhead at 8.55am, arriving in Dun Laoghaire just after 10.30am. The 
return journey at 8.45pm allows over 10 hours in Ireland. In June, a 
day-trip for foot passengers costs £17 (children £9). The lowest fare 
for a car and five passengers is the 48-hour ticket -£134. 

How to gst around 

Simon Calder rented a Fiesta from Malone's at 23 Lombard Street 
East Dublin (00 353 1 670 7888). costing 1R£45 per day. 

Who to ask 

Irish Tourist Board. 150 New Bond St London W1 (0171-493 3201). 


How to fly yourself to France 


By John Race 



W ould-be Channel-crossers are 
spoilt for choice: tunnel, ferry, spe- 
cial offer on a scheduled flight. If 
they opt for a ferry and look up, they 
will often see a little aeroplane or two 
purring overhead, slowly overtaking 
them, and no doubt say to one another, 
“rich bastards”, or (as the caterpillar 
said when it saw a butterfly). ‘V ou i 1 
never get me up m one of those things ■ 
In fact, to travel by light aircraft to 
France is quicker, more pleasant, fairty 
safe, and often cheaper than any other 
way. Here’s an anatomy of a day tnp 
to Le Tbuquet for someone living 
miles west of London. 

Bay before: Send fax to _ Wycombe 
Aerodrome (where, as a qualified P»* 
I am a member) advia'ng Customs 
we’re planning to make the trip from 
there. It's-an aerodrome without resi- 
dent excisemen so they might want to 
come out and strip-search us for con- 
traband on our return 

Day of departure, 6.45am. Dial up Met- 
fax and get the weather and winds. 
th55am Dial up' the Air Information 
Service. No Royal Flights or Red 
Arrows in the way, and Le Tbuquet air- 
port is ready and willing. 

7.15am Put the wind speeds and 
temperatures in my route plan - done 
on a PC spreadsheet - which shows 
what headings to follow to rake us to 
Le Tbuquet without infringing 
Heathrow or Garwick, etc • 

7 -30am Fax off a flight plan to 


Heathrow to tell them and Le Tbuquet 
our general route and expected timing, 
so that if we disappear half-way they 
will know where to send a helicopter. 
8.00am Drive to Wycombe. 

8.40am Inspect the aeroplane - a four- 
seat Mooney which travels at roughly 
200mph- Seems in good order. Tbp it 
up with 105 litres of fuel 
9.15am HU in a form claiming refund 
of excise duty on the fuel - after all, 
we’re going to export it 
9 . 40 am Take off and turn eastwards at 
2000ft. TfeD Elstree aerodrome we are 
passing to the south of their back gar- 
den. Approaching the Lea \fclley reser- 
voirs, tell London City Airport where 
we are, and ask if we can cut the cor- 
ner of their airspace to cross the Estu- 
ary down towards Dover. Talk to Man- 
sion Radar, but we are too low for them 
to see us. Over the Channel, lots of 
tankers, ferries and hovercraft We 
make a slight diversion to take some 
photos of the French end of the tunnel 
at Sangatte, then south to Le TouqueL 
llaiD Land at Le Tbuquet on runway 25 
which runs through a delightful forest 
Pay our landing fee - cheap by British 
standards, dearish by French. Absolutely 
no interest in our passports. Thxi mto 

Jznoon A discreet siren goes-mywife 
sJs iWs must be the signal that lunch 

5 M=tt=E 5 
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swig lots of Vittel. 


On the 
beach in 
LeTouquet 
Photo: 
French 
Picture 
Library 


230pm We walk back to the airport to 
shake the lunch down. The road passes 
the grand Westminster Hotel, the 
casino, and sundry summer mini- 
cbAteaux set among the trees. 

335pm Visit the Meteo office and learn 
that the weather is ridiculously good 
everywhere. Send a flight plan telling 
the world we are about to return - this 
time round to foe south of Heathrow 
and Gatwick. No charge. 

330pm Thke off, this time on runway 
14 and swing round over Etaples, then 
across foe Channel at 3,500ft to Be achy 
Head, where we descend to 2.400ft. 
Then on to Midhurst, and Farnbor- 
ough, where the radar controller is talk- 
ing to lots of other small aircraft and 
malting sure they don’t come too close 
to one another. 

430pm On foe ground at Wycombe, 
followed by wiping dead European 
flies off the wings, refuelling, checking 
the oil and filling in the log book. 

6pm Back home, and we total up the 
damage: 

Faxes etc 4.50 

Landing fee 13.00 

23 hours engine-on time 16230 

Club membership (split) 10.00 

Refund of exported feel -20.00 

Total £170.00 

Split between four people, this means 
an incredible day out for £43 each, not 
counting lunch, chocolates and post- 
cards. Rirget Eurostar: make friends 
with a pilot. 
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For a glorious Irish motoring holiday 
from £29, step on it. 


Prom 

£29 

per peison per night. 


TOURING 


HOLIDAY 


moditkaat farmhouses 


or town and coo nor 
homes Hole] upgrade 


a. m m uuiiic*. nuv 

stenaune 


0990 747474 


From 

£104 


IRELAND 
48 HOUR 
RETURN 



return. From ftmbfofct-Rosslare. 

(Holy head -Dublin £J14 

Irish Ferries mnra - 

R and m cbt £■ bd nS r< 4 nb< 

0990143427 *■“*•»«>"*'** 


From 

£165 

per person sharing. 


CORK 

CITY BREAK 

Pern' crossing, with nun 
nights in a J" hotel. 

Blfffj dfl )WO |9 

tab 164 1996. 


01792456 116 


The Irish Tourisi Boards. North and South, have got together 
to open up a world of possibilities on the Emerald Isle. 


Bring your car - or hire one here - and you 


and your family have any number of options to 
explore, from top to bottom and east to west. 

Our ancient culture and historical sites; our . j 

sports and traditional pastimes; our breathtaking 
countryside and world famous hospitality. 

You'D find we know 7 the meaning of good 
value belter than most. too. So talk to us! Call 
us free on 0800 00' 96 96 and we’ll send you our free holiday pack. 
We re waiting for your call right now. 


Ireland Holidays ’96 

The best of Ireland from top to bottom 
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Tel: 0171 293 2222 
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IN HENDON 
FOR A BE T T E R 
QUALITY OF LIFE 
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MODERN STYLISH FITTED KITCHEN 
WITH CERAMIC FLOOR TILING 
INTEGRATED OVEN, HOB. DISHWASHER, 
FRIDGE/ FREEZER, AND MICROWAVE 
ENSUITE BATHROOM WITH SEPARATE 
SHOWER IN MASTER BEDROOM 
ALLOCATED SPACE INTHE 
UNDERGROUND CARRARK 
VIDEO ENTRY-PHONE SYSTEM 
VISIT RIVERSIDE LODGE IN 
HENDON THIS WEEKENa 
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Classified Advertising 
also appears on 
page 4. 
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Flatshare 


WECTHAMPSTEM3,2ima,K&Bn 
Hamdlmun- WOO pare nuh, CH 
tnC-lM DT71 4352D5B. 


17-18 CLERE STREET 
EC2 



3 Stunning bright 1,500 sq ft 
live/work apartments in 
Victorian warehouse. 

Prices from £155,000 


VIEWING THIS WEEKEND 

0171 729 7763 





DIAMOND 

COLLECTION 
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Fast 0171 293 2505 


Balearic Islands 


Looking for a house? 
, # .just go home 


htt p://www. ho me. cc.uk 


Overseas Property 
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PartuaaL Algarve 
Frmhokl luxury aoartmantt U 
trine Ntas bMwmn Machaa 
& nob coursa of Vala oa 
Lobo. FuBy rnwauad. 
nwwUtue advancsO ranW 
aentmw. which can rayw 
advantaa* or afcncat £40,000. 



Um 


Islington 


ISUNGTON 

COMFORTABLE 
FLOOR ONE 
BEDROOM FLAT 
. FOR SALE. 

OFF STREET PARKING, . 

omrs uinutes walk 

TO ANGEL TUBE 0R& 

idJNUTES WALX TO 
BRITISH RAIL STATION. 


Telephone: 

0171 278 7187 



BRIAN A FRENC H fc 
ASSOCIATES LIMITED 


wunMtottuiMngM 
17 *C Ixhm Mi tomari cctogi 
SmmWio «fnm I tom nfti m ai 

0 Mt.nMr.POA 


FmhoUpwtv naarauwaaom 
BmnAFmWH W I LB 
«fi Hoot On* Kragnaiao Mm, 
London ECSN2JJ 

W.mn 82 tBH 4 FbUTI BHOitt 


right mew! 


Ireland 


FRENCH PROPERTY NEWS 
CO. GALWAY (20M aaat ar Oal- mortNy. tor your ■ fro* copy W*- 

way). Datachad i bad (mum In phona (0181) 8477834. 
laototad location (10 mins «Mk SUNNY SOUTH WEST FRANCE: 
(ram vflJipa), atortricby hut no pratty taimhouaa and land 
watot REQUIRES RENOVATION: E1WKW. many oUiar prapartiaa 

TEL 0153902101 5 maMstm bWtu 01274 SM888 
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DUNDEE WHA.RF 




water W 

City', and adjacent to> Canaiy Wharf, is one of sides "ill apmtments have large balconies and 
the last great resident!; ; developments on die . . enjoy spectacular views np river towards Tower 
River TTiames.'Rnished to mexcejaUmaUyh^i " B&ge,'.and doWn river -towards Greenwidi. 

Specification includes: 

> Prime water froitt location 

• Porterage • Garaging 

• • Leisure facility 
• 10 tear NNBC Guarantee 

1 BED RIVEIOTE APiWTMENTS 
WITH BALCONIES from £130,000 

2 BE) RIVERSIDE APABTMEXTS 
WITH BALCONIES f*om£142 ( 000 

MVERSIliE rainHQUSES . 

WITH BALCONIES c« £220,000 CAU. HOOtt KOKTS FOSDCnULS 

3 BED PENTHOBSES WITH S:WAT 
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0171 488 9586 0171 613 


To advertise in this section please call the 
Property Team on 0171 293 2302. 
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Where have all the sellers pe? 

Family homes are in such short supply that wanted notices are springing up in agents' windows. By Penny Jackson 


S pring and early summer among 
country estate agents is normally 
a time of blossoming business 

Gardens are looking good, sun- 
light brightens the gloomiest of 
rooms and the neighbours begin 
to snnnk behind a fresh wall of green. 
And with this year's new buoyancy in 
the market, what better time to sell? 

Yet the question nagging frustrated 
buyers and agents is: where are the sell- 
ers. Like Yorkshire reservoirs, they 
seem to have dried up. 

There is a shortage of property for 
sale across the board. In a survey. 
Black Horse Agencies have found 
that 65 per cent of their buyers do not 
have a property to sefl, because they 
are renting. As only 35 per cent of that 
number are first-time buyers, the sup- 
ply of family homes simply cannot 
meet the demand. But where the 
shortage is really acute is among 
houses with character in a good loca- 
tion. It is not unusual to see “wanted” 
notices springing up in agents' win- 
dows. 

Of course it is a vicious drele. People 
are looking around, finding no thin g 
they like, and deciding not to put their 
own house on the market. But those who 
are determined to move are m aking 
things happen. Gone are the days when 
they sat in a chain waiting for solicitors 
to thrash out the details, resigned to los- 
ing a buyer or their next home should a 
link break altogether. Now they take 
control. 

Jan Dougall is one of those whose 
flexibility has paid off. She and her hus- 
band have just sold their family home 
in Kent and are living with relatives 
before moving into their next house. At 
one stage they had been prepared (with 
their greyhound) to move into their 
camper van, where they are now stor- 
ing most of their belongings. 

“There was a chain of only three, and 
we all agreed that we would not allow 
a longer one to form. Our buyer had to 
move to Kent with his job and wanted 
to complete within seven weeks. Their 
buyers took a bridging loan, and in turn, 
we agreed to pay an extra sum of 
money to the owners of the house we 
were buying so that they could afford 
to rent for a while. We were all 
being practical and reasonable; we 
agreed to share the suffering to keep 
things moving.” 

The Dougalls were dear about the. 
kind of house they wanted and had 
looked at about 30 properties before 
putting thefr own on the maikeL The one 
they are buying was the 73rd they saw. 
“We wanted an older property in a 
quiet place. So many houses we saw were 
flawed; historic mills blighted by either 
road or rail extensions; beautiful houses 
on busy roads or a lovely place but with 
part of its land parcelled up for devel- 
opment,” said Jan DougaJL 
As agents are warning, she also found 
that the nicest houses sell fast In fact 
the Dougalls were not surprised to 
receive an offer for their house within 
five days-etputtmg it on the market 
They knew they would have to move fast 
themselves when they found a house 
they liked. 


Tel: 0171 293 2222 


So what were the strong selling points 
of their old house? GA in Maidstone 
found' themselves inundated with 
inquiries as soon as the board went up. 
“The house is pretty, weft-maintained, m 
a hi l lsi de position with gorgeous views, 
jiBt the kind of place people go for,” said 
Andrew Harwood, a director of GAs 
Town and Country section which handles 
property in excess of £200, 000. Anything 
with a problem, though, is sticking, how- 
ever competitively priced, he added. 

The speed at which the Kent chain 
moved was due not just to its partici- 
pants working pro-actively, but also to 
their good fortune in having properties 
with unique and attractive qualities. 
Olive Beard and her husband, who 
have bought the Dougalls house, found 
no problem in selling their own house 
just outside Chester. “We put it up for 
sale on a 'Thursday and had an offer by 
Sunday. It was a converted railway sta- 
tion on a disused railway line and very 
private. A local man wanted it so 
much he bought it before selling his 
own house.” 

Meanwhile in Hampshire, pressure 
on sellers is so great that there is hardly 
time for chains to form. The area has 
always been popular for families want- 
ing io escape London. According to Tim 
Game, of Hampton's Alton office, the 
majority of those on their books look- 
ing for country property are from south- 
west London - some nine out of 10 in 
the £200.000 to £400,000 bracket He is 
finding that the dearth of such proper- 
ties for sale means more people are pre- 
pared to go for sealed bids. “When you 
have mack a big family decision to move 
to the country, nothing is going to stop 
you. This is putting enormous pressure 
on the sellers who suddenly find, within 
a few days, they have a buyer ready to 
move in. In some cases they are having 
to fend them off.” 

Keen buyers are waving readies at 
reluctant sellers. Many of them have cho- 
sen to rent after selling their own homes 
so they can move quickly when the right 
property comes on the market The 
strong rental market has made it easy for 
them to find a stop-gap and stable house 
prices has meant there is no panic to get 
on the ladder. Short-term tenants are not 
living in fear of prices spiralling oat of 
reach. In fact Mr Game finds the buyer 
is very price sensitive, even where 
demand is greater than supply. Tip the 
price over the top and they 1 ]] lose 
interest “The great difference now is 
that people are buying bouses to live in. 
They are not moving for the sake of it, 
as an investment” 

But a market that is waking from a 
long slumber is sending out confusing 
signals. “You cannot say whether it is a 
buyer’s or a seller’s,” says Tim Game. 
He also believes that people are emerg- 
ing from having taken some knock- 
backs over the last six years, more 
bard-nosed and less gung-ho than 
before. 

Along with those waiting for the 
right house, though, he might wish for 
a little more optimism among poten- 
tial sellers. Caution is one thing; 
sitting tight and refusing to move is 
another. 



Breaking the chain: the Dougalls (bottom) sold their home to the Beards (top) and have moved their possessions into a campervan 
while they look for a new Inuse Photographs:top Matthew Richardson/bottom Merlin Hardy 
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Househunter 

Wingham Well House, Kent 



T hose looking for a large house in the 
Kent countiyside will find Wingham 
Well House, in the village of Wingham. 
for sale .The Listed Grade 11, part 15th- 
century house is timber-framed, with a 
balk two reception rooms and six 
bedrooms. The gardens have landscaped 
areas, a small cherry orchard and a 
swimming pool, which is approached 
through traditional farm buildings 
including a timber-frame ham. It is 
about five miles away from Canterbury. 
Guide price is £325.000 through agents, 
G W Finn & Sons (01304 612147). The 
adjoining 130-acre farm is also being 
sold tty the same agents: guide price 
£42S.nU0. 

For what it’s worth 

T his week the Halifax said that it 
expected to see house prices rise this 
year by 5 per cent. This is more than 
twice as much as it hud predicted last 
autumn. And prices in London and the 
south-east could increase by more than 
the average. The Halifax revised its 
previous figure of 2 per cent house 
price rises because prices over the past 
three months have hcen stronger than 
expected. 

Gary Marsh of the Halifax believes 
the most important effect of the 
company's market analysis will he to 
bring about a renewed confidence 
among both sellers and buyers. He 
points out that although prices have 
been gradually rising, there is still low 
activity in the market. He sees prices 
Icvelline out in the summer and rising 
again slightly in the autumn, with more 
buying and selling. There are no signs 
of a return to anything like the pre- 
recession boom that we enjoyed in the 
Eighties, he adds. 

However, in London prices in the 
middle and upper price bracket have 
already seen a 5 per cent increase, 
according to Marc Goldberg, director 
of the agents, Hamptons. He would 
expect to see the predicted rises bring 
more people on to the market, 
particularly those who are selling 
family houses who want either to trade 
down or to move out of London 
: altogether. 

David Wood, managing director of 
Black Horse Agencies, is concerned 
that vendors may be tempted 
immediately to add 5 per cent to their 
asking prices. "At the moment, buyers 
are still cautious and I can envisage a 
situation in which the gap between the 
buyer and seller becomes 
unbridgeable," be said. 

“On the other hand, those people 
who are still nervous about putting 
their houses on the market might be 
given new confidence.” he added. 
“There are too few fresh houses 
coming on to the market and that 
shortage, particularly in the area of 
three to four-bedroom homes, could 
push prices up." 


Fax: 0171 293 2505 
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BERKSHIRE 

■ WARFIELD NEAR BRACKNELL 

4 bed homes from £169,950 - £177 1 500’||jJj|pp> 
TEL (01344) 867878 

WEST SUSSEX 

iroiD neS'cSanlbJgh 

5 bed homes from £ 229,950 TEL (01483) 268822 
CUCXHELD 

4 bed homes from £144,950 TH. (01444) 416657 

■ BOXGROVE CHICHESTER 

3, 4 & 5 bed homes from 95,950 
-£219,950 TEL (01 329) 822086 

HAMPSHIRE^ . 

ZEBON "COPSE FLEET #3^ 1 

4 bed homes from 

£122,500 - £142^00 TEL (01252) 812620 

SURREY J 

2- 3 & 4 bed homes from £76,950 - £159.950 
TEL (01483) 799995 

LONDON 

: ua«iDm'Tuii5C wiisE24 

3 bed terrace homes from £92,950 
• TEL (0181) 761 1737 


QSEVENOAKS 

2 a 3 bed homes from £114,950 - £189,950 
TEL (01732) 74t212 

DORSET 




BOURNEMOUTH 

2 bed apts from £69,950 TEL (01202) 767633 


PffTU RB D EV ELO PMENTS 

BERK5HRE BRADHELD PARK BRADFIELD 
4 bed homes. TEL (01306) 730822 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE CHALFONT ST GILES 
luxury 3 bed courtyard homes. 

. TEL (01 306) 730822 
SURREY WALTON ON THAMES 

2 & 3 bed. homes. TIL (01306) 730822 


BARCOMBERARK PAIGNTON DEVON 
PARAGON HEIGHTS PLYMFTON DEVON 
MOORV1EW AUER PARK NEWTON ABBOTT DEVON 
EMPRESS MEWS DOUGLAS ISLE OF MAN 
WINDSOR HEIGHTS ONCHAN ISLE OF MAN 
ALDEAMENTO DA LAGOA DEOB1DOS LISBON PORTUGAL 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATIONTEL ENSIGN HOMES 
ON 01893 S 25 USOR 
FREEPHONE 0500 730 722 


H ERT F O R D S H I RE £ 

HARPENDEN 

2 & 3 bed homes. Prices from £86,950 
TEL (01582) 712219 

RED BOURN 

3 6 4 bed homes from £114,500 
TEL (01 727) 844044 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE _ 

MILTON KEYNES 

4 bed homes, 3 bed bungalows from 
£93,500 - £139,950 TEL (01908) 679168 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

NORTHAMPTON 

3 & 4 bed homes from £62,950 - £1 14,950 

TEL (01 604) 259410 


I NORTHAMPTON 

4 & 5 bed homes from £189,000 
TEL (01604) 675773 

OXFORDSHIRE 

OXFORD 

1 & 2 bed apts M 2, 3 & 4 bed homes 
from £55,995 TEL (01865) 395473 

BEDFORDSHIRE 


BARTON LE CLAY 

4 bed homes from £136,000 
TEL (01582)883217 



WESTONING 

3 8 4 bed homes from £92,500 
TEL (01727) 844044 
FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 
BEDS* ELSTOW 

3 64 bed det/sd homes 
TEL (01 727) 844044 

HERTS ST JAMES'S VILLAGE GOFFS OAKS 

4 & 5 bed exec homes 
TEL (01727) 844044 









VISIT OUR SHOWHOMES 


SMOWHOME OWN 10AM-5PM DAILY 


SH0WH0ME OFStlOAM -4PM SAT & SUN 
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“ COUNTRY RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY GALLERY 

jj ENDEIM 1 On Sunday 9th June, the Independent on Sunday Review will be carrying a "Country Residential Property Gallery" 
/ ON Sunday Focusing on hew and old for sale or rent outside of London. For advertising details please telephone 0171 293 2302 
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An answer to queues as computer 
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Ken Welsby explains why customers are plugging into a system that enables them to put their feet up 



N ext time you need to go to the bank, pull 
up a chair, sit down at your computer 
and click. After a sluggish start, bank- 
ing by computer is finally starting to 
take off in Britain. The idea of using a 
computer and modem to dial in to your 
bank account is nothing new: the concept was 
pioneered several years ago by Bank of Scot- 
land and most of the other clearing banks have 
at least put a toe in the water. 

But die latest development, PC Banking from 
TSB, is the first in the UK to offer real-time 
banking - showing your balance now, rather 
than at the previous day's close of business. So 
if your partner makes a withdrawal from a cash 
dispenser while you are on line, you will see the 
transaction as it happens. Julia Roxan, TSB’s 
director of strategy, sums up the service like 
this: “PC Banking brings the branch into the 
customer’s home. They can pay bills, check their 
balance and transfer money in an instant, all 
from their living room.” 

The service is provided through Compu- 
Serve, the on-line information, e-mail and 
electronic shopping service, and uses elaborate 
security measures, including data encryption, 
to protect customers' accounts. Since the ser- 
vice was unveiled two weeks ago, the bank has 
bad more than 2,000 inquiries from potential 
customers - of which half came by e-mail. 

One of the reasons TSB has taken the 
plunge is that it signs up more customers in the 
16-20 age group than any other bank, and many 
already have their own computers. 

But there are one or two downsides. In the 
interests of security and simplicity, the PC 
Banking service uses its own software, rather 
than the normal CompuServe screens. 

At present, this is available only to customers 
with "‘Winter computers - EBM-compatibles 
which run Microsoft Windows. If your home 
computer is a Macintosh, you will have to wait 
for the Mac version - which should arrive later 
in the year - or use one of the products that 
run Windows on the Mac, which are expensive. 
And if you are a teacher or student with an 
Archimedes, you'll still have to go to the bank 
in person, rather than electronically. 

The next leap is expected to be banking on 


the Internet, already available to US customers, 
but not so far in Britain. Security is the big con- 
cern, given the global nature of the Internet and 
the danger of hackers obtaining access to com- 
mercial and government systems. But software 
companies involved with Internet shopping ser- 
vices -which enable credit cards to be used for 
on-line payment - say that the latest encryption 
technology has largely overcome this problem. 

Many banks and building societies are likely 
to move into Internet banking. Barclays has its 
Bardaysquare shopping site, which is one of die 
most successful launched in the UK, while the 
Alliance & Leicester’s Web pages already offer 


the ability to submit a mortgage application. Bui 
for the majority of us who still go to a real bank, 
rather than the virtual kind, the biggest chore 
is undoubtedly bUl-paying. 

While increasing numbers of bills are paid 
by direct debit, there are stiD some that are 
often easier paid over the counter. 

Most credit card accounts allow you to set 
up a direct debit that will transfer the minimum 
payment in time for the “payment must reach 
us by” date shown on your statement But if you 
want to pay more -or make an extra payment 
in mid-month after a shopping spree - the 
choice, until now has been between posting a 


cheque or queueing up at the counter. Abbey 
National is planning to change ail that, however, 
with its new generation of interactive ATMs — 
cash machin es that do much more than display 
balances and dispense cash. 

To pay a bill, simply tap in your PIN and feed 
the giro form into the machine, which will read 
the identification of the payee, encoded in the 
strip across the bottom. You then key in the 
amount to pay, and the ATM will do the rest, 
printing out a dated and timed receipt show- 
ing whom you have paid and the amount. 

The machine will also issue cheques with the 
payee's name printed on them. Since this abank 


Programmed to deliver: ISffs system, provided 
throagb CoumpuSen; has attracted more than 
2,000 inquiries in a fortnight 


cheque, it can be used as near-cash in situations 
such as legal transactions or high-value pur- 
chases where a personal cheque would not be 
acceptable or would require time to dear. Other 
services include printing up-to-the-minute 
derailed statements and setting up automated 
bill payments by credit transfer. 

The new ATMs are currently on trial m three 
branches - Sheffield, Glasgow*, and Dalston. 
East London. If all goes according ro plan, they 
will roll out across the branch network - but 
Abbey managers are reluctant to talk about the 
timing. 

Jeanette Hartley, the Abbey manager respon- 
sible for the trials, is emphatic that the intro- 
duction of these new “smart ATMs” does not 
signal massive job cuts in the branch network. 
The aim is to cut down queues - saving cus- 
tomers’ time and giving more space for meet- 
ing customers. 

“It’s all about how we cope with growth. We 
have to take the pressure off the counters. The 
number of customers is growing, and so is the 
volume of transactions,” she says. 

“Mary of the products and services we offer 
nowadays involve sitting down talking with the 
customer. We can't do that if the branch is 
packed with people queuing up to get to the 
counter.” 

The trials are likely to continue for several 
months more, testing the hardware, the mix of 
services and the design of the screens, lb make 
the systems easy to use, the interactive ATMs 
use touch-screen technology, rather than the 
traditional push-buttons, and Ms Hartley says: 
“It's not just a matter of designing the system 
to undertake the transaction -you have to pre- 
sent it the way customers think it works. 

“It may be that some services will appear 
sooner than others. There arc functions that we 
want to take out across the network, but we 
caul rush the customers or take them for 
granted.” 
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How Soros fans can make a name for - 
themselves as canny investors 

William Gleeson explains why Lloyd’s investment trusts might be worth a punt 


I n the last two months, George 
Soros, the man who made £lbn out 
of Britain’s exit from the ERM in 
1992, has been putting money into 
Lloyd’s of London investment units. 
If this financial guru thinks Lloyd’s 
is worth a punt, shouldn’t the man in 
the street be looking at the insurance 
market, too? 

Some might say it would take a brave 
man to have a punt at Lloyd’s. Over tiie 
last five years the insurance market has 
reported losses approaching £9bn, 
blighting the lives of thousands of 
Lloyd's investors, traditionally known 
as names. 

But all that is changing. In the next 
few days the market will announce a 
return to profit of around £lbn. Fur- 
thermore, unlike the bad old days, 
investors are no longer required to take 
part as sole traders and pledge their 
entire personal wealth to meet insur- 
ance claims. It is now possible to invest 
in Lloyd’s through, corporate vehiches 
which limit your exposure to any trou- 
ble in this market 
Even so, Lloyd’s offers the punter 
the excitement of having a dash more 
than the usual dose of investment risk 
attached to it The market is not out 
of tiie woods yet Lloyd’s bosses must 
find a way to meet that significant 
wedge of past losses which remain 
unpaid, a problem which arises because 
several thousand names have refused 
or are unable to meet their share of 
these losses. 

The outstanding debt runs into bil- 
lions, but new investors are being 
“ring-fenced” from its impact The res- . 
olution to Lloyd’s old problem is tied 
up with mind-boggling compensation 
negotiations to settle the negligence Ifc- 
igatioa that has been dn gging the mar- 
ket for years. 

The final strand to securing Lloyd’s 
future is a plan to off-load all the loss- 
making insurance policies sold by die 
market prior to 1993 into a new com- 
pany to be known asEquitas. 

Each name would pay a premium to 
Eqiritas for taking on these liabilities. 
Names vote on the total package in 
July. 

So where does this leave the would- 
be investor? The super-rich might con- 
sider joining the “million-pound club” ' 
at Lloyd’s. These are individuals who 
want, to carry on with the traditional 
method as names with unlimited lia- 
bility. This should be more profitable 
than other methods, but in the event 
of a repeat of the disaster years, they 
will be liable for every penny they own. 
But they hope, because they are so rich, 
to weatber eveti the largest of losses. 

Those with only a couple hundred 
thousand to venture can set up a 


“Nameco” using the traditional Lloyd’s 
professionals. These offer less profit in 
return for a cap on any losses, up to but 
not more than the amount invested. 

Lloyd’s investment trust shares are 
listed on the stock market. They offer 
the investor the chance to earn profits 
twice over without the danger of los- 
ing more than you put in. The trust, like 
any other, makes a return by putting 
your money in stocks and shares. At 
CLM, a Lloyd’s trust, the funds are 
placed in an FT-SE 350 index tracker 
fund. Others, such as limit (Lloyd’s 
Insurance Market Investment Tkust), 
use discretionary funds. 

Profits from these investments 
should be comparable to those made 
in similar stock market vehicles but 
Lloyd’s trusts offer the chance of a sec- 
ond income stream because these 
investments are used as collateral for 
insurance uoderwritingby syndicates at 
Lloyd’s If the syndicate makes a profit 
then the trusts also receive a payout 
If there are losses then tire investments 
can be cashed in to pay policyholders. 

Patience is required. It takes three 
and a half years for tbe first insurance 
profits to be paid out by Lloyd’s, due 
to the market’s three-year accounting 
rule. 

. Fifteen trusts have been set up to 
support underwriting at Lloyd’s. Smce 
1994, when the first trusts were 
Launched, their stock market prices 
have generally floundered at below the 


net asset value in their underlying 
investment But prices have risen in 
recent weeks, largely since Mr Soros's 
interest became known to the stock 
market Despite the rises, the small 
number of analysts who follow the 
trusts are unanimous in their be lief that 
the trusts are still significantly under- 
valued. 

Nick Bunker, an analyst at ABN 
Amro Hoare Govett, said: “Prices 
have gone up because the net asset val- 
ues of the trusts have increased because 
the stock market bas gone up. There 
is also increased interest in Lloyd’s 
because the reconstruction deal is 
almost certain to go through. There has 
been underwriting profit in 1994 and 
1995, at Lloyd’s. Most of the trusts are 
15 to 20 per cent undervalued” 

Jonathan Fell, an analyst at Merrill 
Lynch, agrees with Mr Bunker’s senti- 
ments except for his concern that 1996 
w31 not be such a good year because 
insurance premium rates have fallen^ 
making the industry less profitable. • 
Nevertheless Lloyd’s trusts are a cheap 
way into this market 

There is an outside risk that if the 
Lloyd’s rescue deal does not go ahead, 
the pleace could still founder. But, if 
you believe it’s more likely to Jive ait 
buying shares in a Lloyd’s investment 
trust is by far the safest way to bade 
your hunch. 

George Soros is taking a calculated, 
and limited, risk with his money. 
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I t is time to do some more think- 

WJSP lhe *? te of the polit- 
^ stakes at the momentand 
what it means for the markets 
lam indebted to BZW for the 
gyh* (tight), which plots the 
state of consumer confidence (as 

relates to the election cycle. The 
oin-ent view in the CSty, as I men- 
boned a few weeks ago, is that a 
Labour victory is already dis- 
counted in prices. 

Indeed, the latest fashionable 
idea to explain away the recent 
surprising strength of sterling is the 
notion that Labour is more com- 
mitted to European monetary 
union than the current Govern- 
ment _ This, so the story goes, is 
what is underpinning the cur- 
rency’s value. 

But cton’t be fooled mto think- 

fog that the election result is quite 
the foregone conclusion it is made 
our to be. One thing the Conser- 
vatives have never been bad at his- 
torically is managing the economic 
cycle for electoral advantage. And 
while they may have left it rather 
late this time around, don’t thtnV 


that the same factors are not now 
at work. 

The fact that consumer confi- 
dence is now rising is hardly an 
accident. The tax cuts, imple- 
mented in April, are starting to 
feed their way through, house 
prices are starting to edge up 
again, unemployment continues to 
decline, and the consumer is again 
beginning to spend more. This 
week’s base rate cut should also 
sustain demand. 

Whereas 18 months ago all the 
talk was of the miraculous export- 
led recovery that followed our 
expulsion from the ERM, now 
manufacturing output and exports 
are slowing down and it is the con- 
sumer sectors which are leading 
the way. 

The leKure, pubs and media sec- 
tors of the stock market have out- 
performed nearly every other over 
the past year. 

Coincidence? Not exactly. As 
the BZW chart suggests, we are 
well into the season of pre-election 
massaging of consumer confi- 
dence. Note how the confidence 
index peaked last time in 1987 and 
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1992, which just happened to be 
election years. The same thing 
happened in 1982, if you look back 
that far. 

What is true is that the abso- 
lute level of consumer confi- 
dence, as measured by the gap 
between those feeling good and 
those feeling bad, is lower this 
time round than in the earlier 
cycles. This underlines the fact 
that the Tories this tune have left 


themselves a bigger hill to climb. 
Just as worrying for them is the 
fact that the rising trend in con- 
sumer confidence -which actually 
started in 1994 - is not yet being 
translated into approval of the 
Government in the way it has 
always done in the past. ' 

Lingering disillusionment with 
the Government's competence 
since Black Wednesday, the 
unpopular tax increases and the 


splits over Europe arc no doubt 
the main reasons. 

But even so, it is no wonder that 
senior ministers like Michael Hea- 
dline are still not yet ready to 
write off the election. They know 
that election success and the feel- 
good factor are closely correlated, 
and that the real contest - which 
again will revolve around what a 
Labour government would mean 
for tax levels - has yet to begin. 
The confidence index is closely 
correlated with the obvious vari- 
ables affecting people's economic 
welfare: unemployment, house 
prices, inflation, interest rates and 
disposable incomes. 

The City too knows that this is 
how the world works. For all the 
confident talk about a Labour vic- 
tory already being discounted, my 
guess is that the political “risk pre- 
mium" which is now being fac- 
tored into the price of gilts and 
equities has almost certainly not 
yet peaked. 

That in turn is what is likely to 
keep gilts up at least around their 
current levels (of 8.0-S25 per cent) 
and hold back much in the way of 


a further advance in the London 
stock market. One way to measure 
the extent of the political concerns 
is to track the yield ratio, the dif- 
ferential between the yield on 
gills and the yield on shares. 

You would expect it to rise ns 
political uncertainty increases. 
.And (hat is what in fact has been 
happening. The ratio has been ris- 
ing most of this year. It is up from 
just over 2.0 times in January to 
just over 2.2 times now. 

Two other points to note in the 
consumer confidence graph. One 
is that, w hile confidence rises and 
falls in dear cycles, the balance of 
pessimists versus optimists in the 
Gallup survey is almost always a 
negative one. We are by nature a 
rather gloomy nation. 

The second thing to note is 
how confidence always falls just 
after the election ns the new gov- 
ernment puts away its promises of 
better times ahead and concen- 
trates instead on pushing through 
all the unpopular measures that it 
forgot to mention during ihc elec- 
tion campaign early on in its term 
of office. 


Don’t allow subsidence to give 
you that sinking feeling 

Claims are rocketing. Christine Stopp gives the low-down on pitfalls to avoid 


□ 1995 the insurance industry paid 
out £326m in subsidence claims. 
This represented almost 45,000 
claims averaging over £7,000 each. 
The Chartered Institute of Loss 
Adjusters recently predicted a 50 

f rer cent increase in claims on top of 
ast year’s threefold growth. “Even a 
wet summer cannot stop the momen- 
tum which is already in place," it said. 

Other sectors of the industry are 
anxious not to create panic among pol- 
icyholders. This is part of the message 
in a leaflet on subsidence from the 
Royal Institute of Chartered Survey- 
ors whose information service will 
give members of the public the names 
of three surveyors in their area who 
specialise in the problem. 

Insurers are also trying to calm 
nerves. Direct Line has produced a 
free booklet. Cracking the problem of 
subsidence, (01473 824447) which 
advises on ways of planting trees and 
shrubs to minimise the risk 
The insurance companies are also 
reassuring: they say there are no “at- 
risk” postcode areas they mil not 
cover, that they will not exclude sub- 
sidence from cover after a claim bas 
been paid and that if you want to sell 
a house with a history of subsidence, 
the current insurer will usually trans- 
fer cover to the new owner. 

But civil engineer Rob Hooker of 
the Subsidence Claims Advisory 
Bureau, sees a different picture. In his 
view, insurers should “educate poli- 
cyholders on what they wiD and will not 
pay for". Subsidence is a grey area: the 
word is not properly defined in poli- 
cies and there are exclusions that may 
be beyond the policyholderis controL 
Mr Hooker cites a large insurance 
company that is refusing to pay a sub- 
sidence claim on an old, extended 
property because the foundations 
under the extension are relatively 
shallow. The claim failed on the 
grounds of “inadequate foundations” 
- something the houseowner could 
hardly have known about 

Other grounds for exclusion include 
“compaction of infill”, where the hard- 
core under your floor moves, taking 
the floor with it. If the foundations 
remain unaffected, this problem will 


not be covered as subsidence. Defects 
in workmanship or materials used is 
another exclusion which the policy- 
holder may not be in a position to 
judge. A form of concrete often used 
in the South-west reacts with cement 
and can disintegrate, reducing foun- 
dations to dust Insurance companies 
may pul this problem down to wear 
and tear, says Mr Hooker. 

Other problem areas are “settle- 
ment of newly made up ground” - you 
are unlikely to know what the ground 
is like under your foundations - and 
accidental damage. This category 
would cover you if a neighbour caused 
your property to subside because of 
bufldmg work. But accidental damage 
is not included automatically on all 
policies. Full cover of this sort may 
only be available as an extra. 

Mr Hooker has seal claims turned 
down for all these reasons. His own 
company writes 40-50 policies a month 
on properties which have had subsi- 
■dence problems. 7 He offers specialist, 
subsidence surveys at £125, with a 
refund if he cannot insure you. He 
reckons that cover is posable for seven 
out of 10 appticants. He urges people 
not to worry about the odd crack, even 
if subsidence is the cause; expensive 
underpinning wifi rarely be needed. 

Peter Longstaff of Prospero Direct 
says there are high subsidence risk 
areas many insurers will not quote for. 
Prospero uses scientific data from the 
British Geological Survey to give a 
more accurate picture, which means 
they will quote for some areas ruled 
out by other insurers. Higher risks will 
be reflected in a higher policy excess. 
The excess on standard subsidence 
cover is commonly £1,000. In a high- 
risk area it might be £2^00. 

Having made a subsidence claim, 
the policyholder may come up against 
the second large problem with house 
buildings coven under-insurance. You 
need to insure your house for its 
rebuilding cost - not the same as its 
market value - which may well be 
higher. If you are seriously under- 
insured you claim may not be paid m 
full (policies vary in their approach to 
this, so check policy details). 

How do you work out your rebuild- 


ing cost? When you buy a house, there 
will be an estimate of rebuilding cost 
in the building society surveyor's 
report You should make sure this is 
kept up to date year on year. Not all 
policies build in an automatic increase, 
and even if they do, the sum assured 
may slip b ehin d building cost inflation. 

Ultimately the best way to find out 
would be to order an insurance valu- 
ation survey. However, the house- 
holder can get a very good idea from 
the Association of British Insurers' 
(ABI) fact sheet. Building Insurance 
for Homeowners 1996. It contains a 
table of figures from the Building Cost 
Information Service. The figures are 
taken from a detailed BIS survey 
aimed at professionals but available to 
the public for £29-50. 

Here are some steps you should 
take towards trouble free buildings 
insurance. 

□ Read your policy carefully. Make 
sure you understand the cover and 
exclusions. 

□ Consider additional cover options 
that may give fuller protection. 

□ Maintain your property: keep trees 
pruned, don’t plant trees near the 
house and check drains periodically for 
leaks. Don’t cut down mature trees. 

□ If you are in a high-risk area do not 
change your policy. If a long-term 
crack suddenly gets worse, your new 
insurer wall pass the buck to its pre- 
decessor, making your claim much 
more complicated. 

□ If you are selling or buying a prop- 
erty where remedial work has been 
done, ask the existing insurer to trans- 
fer the cover to the new owner. 

□ Make sure your sum assured is ade- 
quate to cover rebuilding costs. 

(j Check whether your sum assured 
is increased automatically. Even if it 
is, monitor it periodically. 

□ If in doubt, get a professional val- 
uation. 

Contacts: ABI: 0171 600 3333; 
BCIS: 0181 546 7554; Direct 
Une: 01473 824447; Prospero 
Direct- 01542 842040; RICS: 

0171 222 7000; Subsidence 
Claims Advisory Bureau: 01424 
733727. 


Here’s one of the most 

TAX EFFICIENT 

ways to invest £2,200 


Your savings are exempt from tax twice to 
help them build up fast in the Taxmaster 
scheme from Royal Liver Assurance. 

Frrst your money grows free of any tax 
deduction in a special Tax Exempt Fund. 
Then when you withdraw the proceeds after 
10 years (or anytime after that as desired), 
the payout is tax free too! Free from all UK 
income tax and capital gains tax under 
current legislation. 

No Building Society or Bank can offer both 
these tax benefits with life assurance cover 
included while you save. And you can invest 
as you prefer - A single lump sum of £2,200, 
£25 a month or £270 a year. 

Taxmaster Is a unit linked endowment policy 
which aims for steady growth from a broad 
spread of investments. You should note 
however that investment values can go down 
as well as up. 


The scheme makes tax exempt saving 
simple. Post the coupon for full details or 
give us a call on the FREE Helpline. 
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Exchange books passage on a fast boat to China 


Stock markets around the world are courting potentially the world’s greatest economy for the business it will bring, writes Tony Lyons 




Over 50 pages of facts, figures and performance 
statistics offering a comprehensive guide to 
M&G’s investment products and services. This 
new edition contains a section on our tax free 
PEP range, including our 3 PEP funds with: 

• No initial charge 

• No withdrawal fee after 5 years 



For your free copy and details of M&G's future investment opportunities, please detach 
and rrtum the coupon or telephone 0900 600 621 or e-mail an hbeMarKULreply.Co.UK 


To: The M&G Group, Bristol BS38 7ET. Please send me a free copy of the new 
1 M&G Handbook and delate of M&G’s future Inv e stme n t opportunities. 
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V You should contact your Independent financial adviser (if you have one) before Investing. 

ODTha price of units and the Income from them can go down as wail as up. The value to you of the tax 
!| benefits will depend on your own circumstances. The tax regime of PEPs could change In the future. 



| M&G does not offer investment advice or offer any recommendations regartfing investments. 
- We only market the packaged products and services of the M&G marketing group. 
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are managed by MSG Securities Umted. (RagUated 
by iMRO Aid The Personal Investment Authority) 
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M&G PEP 


I nvestors could soon be able to buy and sell 
Chinese shares that are quoted on the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange. A quick phone call to 
a stockbroker and they can trade in compa- 
nies quoted on the London market which are 
based in one of the fastest-growing economies 
in the world. 

This will follow the hoped-for si gnin g later 
this year of a Memorandum of Understanding 
by the London Stock Exchange, the Treasury, 
the Securities and Investments Board and the 
China Securities Regulatory Commission. 

A seminar held in Peking at the end of last 
month was initiated by the London Stock 
Exchange and co-sponsored by the China 
International Trust and Investment Corpora- 
tion. The latter is the Chinese authority for 
arranging funds for investment in- China and 
arranges joint ventures internally and overseas. 

It was opened by U Lanqing, China's Vice- 
Premier, and Michael Heseltme, the Deputy 
Prime Minister, who was coincidentally lead- 
ing a trade delegation to China at the same 
time. Over 300 of the most senior members of 
the Chinese business community attended. 

China has an insatiable appetite for foreign 
investment Since the start of the “socialist mar- 
ket economy” in the 19S0s which replaced the 
centralised control of the Communist regime, 
over 300,000 industrial enterprises have been 
formed. Its economy is expanding rapidly, by 
over 12 per cent a year. China is already the 
thi.rd-laigest economy in the world, and 
expected to be the largest by 2020. 

“Few economies have more potential than 
the Chinese economy,” Ian Slater, deputy 
chairman of the Stock Exchange, told the del- 
egates in Peking. “The London Stock 
Exchange wants to ensure Chinese companies 
are aware of the tremendous strengths of Lon- 
don's financial markets and the role London 
can play in enabling them to raise capital. 

Mr Slater says that more than 500 interna- 
tional companies have chosen to list in Lon- 
don - significantly more than on any other 
exchange. “It is also the world’s largest mar- 
ket for the trading of international equities.” 

The Chinese, who have already signed sim- 
ilar memorandums with the United States, 
Hong Kong and Australia, want to adopt a cau- 
tious entiy to the London market They want 
a full knowledge of how our markets operate, 
who will own the shares in the companies and 
how our stock markets are regulated. 

Do not expect a rush of Chinese companies 
that want to have their shares traded in Lon- 
don. At most, only one or two are expected 
in the next 18 months. The Chinese will want 
to see how we differ from other countries with 








People power: China is expected to have the world’s biggest economy by the year 2020 


well-developed stock markets for fund-raising, 
especially New York. 

Unlike the Chinese proverb, “There are 
many paths to the top of the mountain but the 
view is always the same,” there can be signif- 
icant differences between London and New 
York in listing arrangements. 

While it will appear on the surface that indi- 
vidual companies will make the derision about 
coming to the UK. there is no doubt that any 
listing of shares will be subject to the agree- 
ment of the Chinese regulatory authorities. 
And more often than not, this will be deter- 
mined by the then current political realities, 
depending on how good relations are in the 
pending transfer of Hong Kong. 

Which sector of the Chinese economy, let 
alone which company, will be the first to test 
the water in London is impossible to guess. 
China is now one of the world’s top five ofi and 
gas producers, It has significant capacity in min- 
erals, chemicals, agricultural production, 
machine tools, electronic equipment and is the 
□umber one textile and footwear manufacturer. 

Mark Abell, international marketing man- 
ager of the Exchange, says: “Only the top qual- 
ity companies will be interested and of these, 
only those with top quality management will 
seek access to London”. 


While private investors will be interested in 
the first Chinese companies to list here, they 
might be best advised to leave them to the pro- 
fessionals. There is just too much information 
needed which is not readily available or acces- 
sible. This includes the Chinese financial reg- 
ulations, economic conditions, differences in 
accounting standards, as well ns exchange 
rate fluctuations with a currency as tightly reg- 
ulated as the Chinese yuan. 

For the foreseeable foture, it will remain bet- 
ter to restrict investment in Chinese companies 
to the more conventional route of investment 
trusts, unit trusts and other funds. Later on, all 
this could change. The Exchange, as part of 
its profile-raising around the world, is making 
overtures to many developing countries about 
its capital-raising abilities. 

Led by Mr AbeU, it is courting a list of rapidly 
industrialising nations including Korea, 
Indonesia, South Africa, India and Vietnam. 
As well as new issues and the largest compa- 
nies. the Dty is trying to attract a growing slice 
of the listings of overseas utilities and privati- 
sations. Investment in emerging markets for 
capital growth is all the rage. Before long, how- 
ever, we could see a whole new sector of the 
stock market in London where shares can be 
traded directly in companies in those markets. 
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so many 
PEPs to 


PEPs. PEPs. And more PEPs. 

Where on earth do you start? 

Well, if you don't want to be blinded 
with science or smothered with sales calk, 
just pop into your local Woolwich 
branch. 

Our friendly advisers will happily 
explain exactly what a PEP is and tell you 
all about our three tax-free options and 
which one best suits you. 

There’s our Corporate Bond PEP. 
Designed to produce a high level of 
tax-free income, it’s an ideal ‘step-up’ 
from Tessas or first time tax-free 


investment. There's oin- UK Stockmaiket 


choose from, 


aren’t you 


really 


confused? 


Fund PEP (which since launch has grown 
by 95%)*, an ideal first unit trust. Or our 
International Managed Fund PEP, an ideal 
choice if you want a wider investment 
spread. Whichever you choose, ail returns 
will, of course, be completely tax-free. 

Take out one of our PEPs and our 
guidance doesn't go out of the window 
when you go out of the door. We’ll give 
you a customer information pack to take 
home with you, a statement every six 
months and a half-yearly annua] report 
and accounts. 

So pop into your local Woolwich 
branch soon, give us a call on the number 
below or complete and send the coupon. 


A whole new 


world of exciting 


investments, 
if you know 
where to look 
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It’s good to be unth the 

WOOLWICH 


BUILDING SOCIETY ■ 


“ You won’t be wit 
the 

Woolwich” 


W 


THE VALUE OF YOUR INVESTMENT AND INCOME EARNED IS NOT GUARANTEED AND CAN GO DOWN AS WELL AS UP. 
PAST PERFORMANCE IS NOT NECESSARILY A GUIDE TO FUTURE PERFORMANCE. 
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For an exciting investment with serious 
long term growth prospects, turn to the 
developing world - with the new Schroder 
Emerging Countries Fund pic. 

This new investment trust -aims to invest 
in the brightest opportunities in Asia, Latin 
America, Eastern Europe and Africa: where 
countries axe entering or have already entered 
a period of rapid industrialisation - and 
potentially offer dramatic stockmarket growth. 
These opportunities will be tracked down 


by. one of the UKs leading emerging markets 
fund managers - Schraders. With our extensive 
local resources we are in an excellent position 

to identify companies with the very best 
growth prospects. 

Turn potential into profit, with Schrodere. 
Invest in the Schroder Emerging Countries 
Fund pic. 

For more information call 0800 002 000 or 
return the coupon. Brochures are expected to 
be sent out shortly after 2nd July. 


r 


Call 0800 002 000,,, 

Lines open this weekend 9nm - 4pm 


TO: SCHRODERS. CUSTOMER SERVICES DEPX 
0\616 FREEPOST, LON 7109 LONDON EC4B 4PD. 
Please send me a brochure and application forms for the 
Schroder Emerging Countries Fund pic. 


Address-- 
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Best borrowing rates 



Dt M N<*H 


>lc new 
I' exciting 
ments. 
i know 

In loOK. 


lelepbm Max f m 

period -adv% 




Fond rates 

Scarborough BS 0800 590547 0.05fbr 1 year 

FrrstMargage 0800080088 3.75 Id 1/7798 

Northern Ruck BS DS0059I50Q 7^4to 1/G/Dl 


0 35 for 1 yB» 
439 to 3Q/6/99 
5.79ftr5yaars 

0.95 to 30/4/97 
624 to l/g/99 
755tol/9/Dl 

1.00 to 1/7/97 
3.75 tor 2 years 
5.43 to 30/3/01 


Telephone 

number 


Notice Deposit 
or term 


70 0.75% — 

75 £275 

95 £295 — 




Id 5 ytt:7.19% of sum repaid 
To V7/Q1: 5% of advenes 
1st Gyre: 5% of sem repaid 




Scarborough BS 0800 590547 
HatifaxBS 0800101110 

Bradford & Bing BS 0800 252993 
First than buyers fifed rates 
Bristol S West BS 0800100117 
Northern Rock BS 0800 591500 
Lambeth BS 0800 225221 

First time buyers variable rates 
Principality BS 01222 344188 

Greenwich BS 0181 858 8212 

Halifax BS 0800 101120 




“ 5150 - 1st 5 Jis:629% of sure repaid 

90 - Free valuation To 30/9/03:2-8% of advance 

85 — 6 orths free ASU. 1st S nrihs nt 


Patman BS 

01202 292444 

bistait Access 

Instant 

Co-operative Bank 

0345 252000 

n,i mil, rin , 

ratrtBKH 

Instant 

Son Betting tap 

01438 744505 

Lhjuk£I)' 

Install 

Septon BS 

01756 700511 

High Street 

IniJniil 

\nsm 



i amasses 


yUjIi'im nc 

TQIkSjhb do 

0800 378836 

Fast Class Access 

Postal 

Affiance & Lac BS 

0645 645650 

Instart Overt 

Postal 

Bristol & West BS 

0800901109 

bstart Access hstal 

Postal 

Hofflem Rock BS 

0500 505000 

Great North ftetal 

Postal 


£100 
£5.000 
£25.000 
£30.0 00 


90 £275 — "fc 30/4/OL 8/6 mtfs interest 

95 £295 IstGyrS: 5% dfsom repaid 

95 £295 15% cfadv rebated lst5yrs*nthsflrtJrBbatereol 

99 — — To 3Q/W11: tfisaumt redmd 

95 — — 1st 5 yrs: dscount rectal 

M — £300 & free vain lb 30/9/03:14% of advenes 


Telephone APR 

Unsecured 

Direct Una 0141 248 5966 1330E 

ftrkshire Bank 0345 181920 14.60 

Midland Bank 0800 180180 14.90 

Secured (second charge) 

Clydesdale Bank 0800 240024 7.40 

Royal B of Scotland 0131 523 7023 930 

Barclays Bank 0800000929 9.0/10.0 


Fcffid monthly payments (£3,000 over 3 years) 

With ins Bianca Without jasjraace 

£232.86 £10L33 

£117.68 f.inyp g 

£11522 £10149 

Max UV Advance Terre 

Neg E3X-E15K 6 tabs to 25 years 

70% E23K-E100K 3 years to retixeroeflt 

80% E10K-75K 5 to 25 years 





Authorised 

UnauttnrisaJ 


Telephone 

Account 

%pn 

APR 

% pm 

Woolwich BS 

0800400900 

Current 

0.76 

93 

218 

Alliance £ Leicester 0500 959595 

Alliance 

0.76 

93 

220 

Abbey National 

0500200500 

Current 

0S4 

113 

118 


Covediy BS 0345 665522 Postal 50 

Coventry BS 0345 665522 Postal 50 

Fast National BS 0800 558344 SO Day Notice 

Chelsea BS 0800 132351 120 Amort 




fflanwoft Benson 01202 502404 HICA 

Halifax BS 01422 335333 Asset Reserve 

C h elsea BS 0800 717515 Classic total 

Chelsea BS 0800 717515 Ctessic Postal 

CMaeaBS 0800272505 fixed Mb Bond 

UrmrsalBS 0800 281496 Fixed Rate 8ond 

Northern Rock BS 0500 505000 Postal Deposit Bond 

Britannia BS 0800 132304 High team Bond 


NatWest Bank 0800 200400 

Sun Banking Cop 01438 744505 

Birmingham Mkhh'ires 0645720721 
PrnapaliyBS 01222 344188 




Sun Banking Cup 01438 744505 

Northern Rock BS 0500 505000 

NafnestBank 0800 200400 

Bonringham Midshires 0645 720721 


50 day P £2.000 
50 day P £10.000 
90 day P £10,000 
120 day £25,000 


Rate Interest 

% interval 


480 tar 
4.75 Marti 
525 tar 
5.50 tar 


480 Year 
5.40 tar 
5.75 tar 
63QA tar 


5.45 tar 
6.10 tar 
620 tar 
680 ta: 


FEAR OF FINANCE 

Clifford German 



1/8/97 
2 tar 
30/6/99 
1/10/2001 


0500 525 

£10.000 430 

£10D00 4.75 

£25.000 5.00_ 

£5,000 625F 

£5,000 7.CQF 

£2500 7.50F 

£50.000 7.75F 


£5.000 7.45F 

£8,575 7.50F 

£1,000 725 

£500 7.00 



Tefepfeme 

Card 

Min 

Rate 

APR 

Antmal 

Intfree 


income 

pm% 

% 

fee 


period 


Standard 







Robert Fleming/S&P 

0800 829024 

MasterCant/Visa 

— 

0958 

1130 

nff 

Odays 

NatWestBanh 

0800200400 

Access 


035N 

12J10N 

niN 

56d^s 

Robert Flemmg/S&P 
Geld cards 

0800829024 

MasterCard/Visa 

— 

1.00 

1430 

£12 

56 days 

Co-operative Bank 

0345212212 

Visa 

£20,000 

0.4792 

1032 

£120 

46 days 

Royal B of Scotland 

01702362890 

Visa 

£20.000 

1.05N 

1430N 

£35 

46 days 

NatWest Bank 

0800 200400 

Visa 

£20.000 

1.14 

1530 

£35 

56 days 


GAN Life & Pensions 
Pirmade Assurance 
Pimade Assurance 
Pnracef Assurance 
Pinnade Assurance 


01279 462839 
01812079007 
01812079007 
0181 270 9007 
0181207 9007 


Northern Rock, Guam 01481 714600 Offshore instant 
Northern Rock, Gnern 01481 714600 Offshore Instant 
ttmiq^hara RMd.Guent 01481 700680 Fixed Account 
Skiptori, Guem 01481 727374 3 tar Bond 


Investment Accourts 


7.50F tar 
730 tar 
7.45F tar 
725 tar 


4.90FN tar 
5.70FN tar 
6.10FN tar 
6.40FN tar 
6.65FN Year 


630 Year 
6.60 tar 
6.75F tar 
7.40F Year 



APR Armuafoed percentage rate. B+C fltih&ngs and Contorts tnarana UV Loan to rate ^Aetxh^skJimsaodaDmvkf i w eo t 
E bailable to comprehaBite /rotor insurance pobcyhoklers a&d over 22 years. 

N Introductory rate tor a tooted period. 


Income Bonds 

Capital Bond 
Fust Option Bonds 

ifensioner's Gteed Income Bond 
NS Certificates (ta-free) 

Oddree’s Bond 


1 month £20 

£500 
£25.000 
3mairtis £2,000 


12 months £1.000 
£ 20/100 


Series 3 
43rd issue 
9th Index Med 
Issue H 


All rates subject to chan# without notice. 


Sam* MOmr ACTS OWE 560677 


S Jane 1396 


P post only F feedrate 

N netrato A All w tbdrmab subject ot 30 day loss ot internst 

Aflistan stem puss and at sul^tD daw witxut notice. Source. UQNEYFACTS 01692 500677. 
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T he latest and least 
expected cut in interest 
rales this week is good 
news for business and for 
borrowers, bad for savers 
and for anyone who might 
have been banking on big 
tax cuts in the autumn. Reg- 
ular readers will remember 
shat this column takes the 
view that in political, if not 
in economic terms, tax cuts 
and interest rate cuts are 
alternatives. The Chancellor 
can afford one but not both. 

In recent weeks Kenneth 
Clarke has gone through the 
usual pre-Budget routine of 
plating down the prospects 
for tax cuts and, unlike most 
Chancellors, this lime he 
sounds as if he mcaas it. Tax 
cuts would be dangerous 
when tax revenues arc falling 
below expectations because 
of a sluggish economy and 
the public sector borrowing 
requirement is overshoot- 
ing the target set last year. 
Cuts could only be justified 
if he could find still more big 
“savings” in public spending 
and these would he unpop- 
ular with the voters, what- 
ever the Redwood tendency 
might think. 

Tax cuts arc a blunt 
instrument that can be 
adjusted only once a year. 
Interest rates are more pre- 
cise and can he fine-tuned. 
They cost the Treasury noth- 
ing: in fact they reduce the 
cost of funding the PSBR. 
they can give consumer and 
business confidence a quick 
sharpener and the hill in 
terms of a possible rise in 
the inflation rate only starts 
to come in 18 months later. 

The latest cut also demon- 
strates once again that the 
partnership between the 
Chancellor and Eddie 
George, the Bank of Eng- 
land Governor, is an 
unequal one. Whatever the 
Governor may have thought 
will not emerge for six weeks 
and it is increasingly dear his 
role is like Cassandra’s. He 
will have the dubious satis- 
faction of saying, “1 told you 
so,” if things go wrong. 

The cut in rates has given 


those mortgage lenders such 
as Halifax, whose mortgage 
rate was looking uncompeti- 
tive, the chunce'to bring rates 
below 7 per cent without 
looking tactically slow. 

Bradford & Bmglcy has 
pushed its own rate down to 
6.74 per cent, but Nation- 
wide, the leading society still 
committed to remaining a 
mutual, is already at 6.74 per 
cent and it will be interest- 
ing to see if chief executive 
Brian Davis is able and will- 
ing to cut his own rate and 
keep up the competitive 
pressure on those societies 
like Halifax which will have 
to stan generating profits 
for their shareholders. 

The cut may well force 
societies to reduce rates to 
savers and gives them the 
opportunity to put more 
pressure on carpet-baggers, 
who must keep substantial 
balances in their accounts if 
they hope to profit from any 
future windfalls. 

It will also increase the 
attractions of investments, 
like GAN's Second Guar- 
anteed Income PEP, which 
opened yesterday and offers 
up to JO per cent a year tax- 
free income and guaran- 
teed return of capital after 
six years (01279-8:8205). 
and the Exeter High Income 
PEP (0321-393S37), which 
uses a split level trust to con- 
centrate the income on offer 
up to 1 1.2 per cent tax-free. 

It will attract investors to 
share-based investments 
like Schroders Emerging 
Countries Investment Trust, 
launched next month, and 
S&P's new no-load (initial 
charge) Growth Fund, 
which it claims will outper- 
form index tracker funds. 

The further cut in interest 
rates may also cause some 
heart-searching at Tesco, 
which has just launched a 
banking service to shoppers 
based on paying 5 per cent 
interest on balances and 
charging 9 per cent on bor- 
rowings. They were pre- 
sumably banking on stable 
interest rates to get the pro- 
ject off the ground. 


HIGH GROWTH POTENTIAL 

FROM £500 

NO INITIAL C HARGIS! 

NO MAXIMUM UN YU STM I: NT: 

NO COMPLICATED PAPERWORK! 

NO PROBLEM 


During the last 12 months, the UK stock market has shown 
ntceUent growth and provided very healthy returns. 

And now you could enjoy the exci tin g growth potential of 
pedally selected companies on the UK stock market - by investing 
'our money in The Gr ^ gritfch Growth Bond from Homemg agS 

friendly .SflgifflL 

The Bond invests your money in the shares of British 
ompanies with good growth prospects, many of which are 
tousebold names. 

You can start a Great British Growth Bond by investing as 
tde as £500 - and there is no maximum investment so you can 
west as much as you like..ideally keeping your investment to The 
ireat British Growth Bond for at least 3 to 5 years. 

You will also pay No Initial Charges on your initial 
westment This means that more of your money goes into your 

ond to work hard for you straight away'. 

It's easy to start investing - with no complicated paperwoii. 
ist send for your FREE Information Pack today. Simply 
implete and return the coupon or call 0800 210 262, 
uotmg the reference number below. Remember you'll pay 
o Initial Charges (and well send yon a FREE Sheafifer 
en just for replying)- 



54 MC*i tan ZUUt Btua Tle&aaiBtttiGrartifodZ 

62%* OVERALL GROWTH 

The Bond invests your money in the Great British Growth 
Rmd 2 which creates a new series of units in a fund following the 
same investment stxategy as the UK Managed Rind (which was 
launched on 23.10.91) but has d i ff eren t charges.^ "Performance of 
tiie Great British Growth Fund 2 between 23.10.91 - 10.4.96. This 
figure is derived from the UK Managed Fund performance (57.4% 
over the same time period) bat adjusted to reflect the Great British 
Growth Fond 2 annual management charge of 114%. 

Fast performance is not necessarily a guide to future 
performance. The performance of tfa* fund is shown on an nfii»f to 
bid baas. The value of year Bond can fall as well as rise, so you 
may not get bade all that yon invest 


Each £1,000 y 

'ou invest 

yields a minimum 

£1,300 back 


after 5 years 


- gua 

ranteed 


PHONE FREE NOW ON 0800 210 262 




That’s a guaranteed return of 130%, with the potential for higher returns. 
Investments in a similar product 5 years ago currently yield 160%! 

■PAST PERFORMANCE IS HOT NECESSAPILY A GLIDE TO FUTURE PERFORMANCE 

» Wesleyan Assurance Society has 150 years of experience and assets in excess of £1.5 billion. 

I If you have to cash in early, you will get at the very minimum, your original investment back after one year. 
» As the Wesleyan is a mutual company all the profrts are reinvested so the benefits go back to you. 
the investor. 

I If you want advice, we have advisers available to help. 

» You can invest from £3,000 to £30,000 in a Guaranteed Growth Bond. 


*»<**- 


rntt 

ISHEArFEK PEN] 
VViitii jin: icjilu 


"t the coup on for vou« free information pack 




POST THE COUPON TO RECEIVE MORE INFORMATION. OR CALL FREE. 
MONDAY - FRIDAY 9AM - 5PM / SATURDAY - SUNDAY IQAM - 4PM. 


0800 281472 wesleyan 

WWWW Mm \0 ■ # Mm financial services 

WESLEYAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY. PART OF THE WESLEYAN FINANCIAL SEP.MCES HAftf.ETlNO GROUP IS REGULATED 01 THE PERSONAL INVESTMENT AUtnORlT* 


W 


Services. FREEPOST NT2923.'N«»i#KNiE85' < lBR.:' 


Ill i 


Tel. No. (Hear Include STDJ* , ■ _ 

*So Ihu we Oiy an and offer further Information. 

Dale of Blub — 

I am also interested In regular tax-free savings 
for Adults O Children 1 I 

The Socwy «0! noLYnete yuur name and odd** 
uncOoneaBd organtatkm. Naturefiy. you 

iiwsmow offered a* 

would prefer nm vs receive tWs mfonnation. ptaw tick l—>' 


|HFS| 1 

Homeowners Friendly Society I 

CARING, TRUSTWORTHY, FRIENDLY | 

Please post this axzpon LCr. 

H umeuwu eis Friendly Sodety I i mitr d, FREEPOST, 1 

UocriMd Road, Tendon. Leeds LSI9 TTY I 

Kegutod by the Personal Investment Authority bn iovesnneflt busaussj 


pack. ... 


rtees team will aim to call you; to ensure you have 

CODE: tN2 
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money 


HIGH INTEREST NOTICE DEPOSITS 


Notice Period 

Gross Rate p.a. 

Gross CAR ' 1 

One 

month 

5 . 50 % 

5.64% 

Two 

months 

5.85% 

6 . 00 % 

Three 

months 


6.06% 

Four 

months 

6.00% 

6 . 17 % 


BOMS FOR THE 01 ER 55% 

An extra 0. -!()"• will be added to the Gro>f CAR tor !h«be clients mer A3 u\ir* of aue. 


Competitive interest rates 
First dass postal banking service 
Minimum balance of £2,001 


For more information call our 24 hour answerphone on 0171 626 0879 or 0171 203 1550 
during office hours, alternatively complete the coupon and Freepost it to us. 


ALLIED TRUST 
RANK — " 


A member of the Investec Group 


1o: Allied Trust Bank Limited, FREEPOST, London EC4B 4RN 
Please send me details of the 1 -4 Month Notice Accounts (Notice) 


Name 


Address. 


Postcode 


Allied Trust Bank Unified, Cannon Bridge, 25 Dowgate HOT, London EC4R 2AI. 
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Enter the 21st Century now and compete 


with City pros in a multimedia kiosk 


Electronic wizardry means share-dealing has never been easier, says Paul Gosling 




$ 



T he Stock Exchange enters the 21st 
Century next month, when it imple- 
ments the Crest electronic share trad- 
ing and settlement system. But punters 
need not wait until then to trade elec- 
tronically, with several of the large 
brokers already offering facilities to trade by 
home PC or via a multimedia kiosk. 

Three brokers, City Deal, Sharelink and 
Stocktrade, have signed up with Infotrade to 
offer execution-only share trading. Infotrade, 
a division of Mitsubishi Corporation, is a busi- 
ness information supplier which sees its future 
as the computer doorkeeper to a range of per- 
sonal finance services, including banking and 
insurance, and also share trading backed up 
by comprehensive info rmation on company 
performance that it cl aims is almo st as good 
as that available to analysts. 

Users can obtain imm ediate information on 
current prices, as well as a two-year price his- 
tory, two-year result forecasts, and three-year 
histories of results, for all quoted companies. 
The service will gradually expand to cover 
other big stock exchanges, and provide more 
historic information. The Infotrade package 
will also automatically update shar e portfolio 
records held on home Pbs. 

For the regular investor the cost is modest, 
at £25 to join and £10 a month, and software 
purchase at £70. Users need a modern IBM- 
compatible PC, with Windows software, fast 
modem and CD-ROM drive. 

Peter Home, chief executive of Infotrade, 
says: “This is the first move Mitsubishi Elec- 
tric is malting into the on-line services indus- 
try. A substantial investment is being made 
into this business with a target of 100,000 pri- 
vate investors in the next four years.” 

Some brokers see PCs as central to their 
attempts to expand their client base. Stephen 
Pinner, managing director of City Deal, 
explains: “We don’t expect it to be a big seller 
straight away, but as PCs become more com- 
mon it will be more useful, with other services 


also being traded over the PC hook." Mr Pin- 
ner says back-ap facilities are as important as 
the trading itself. 

“Infotrade does allow you to review your 
portfolio, and you can do your own research. 
You could ask it, foe example, to list every 
company that pays out over 20p in the pound 
dividends. I would not now recommend any 
other software." 

Emma Kane, head of investors 7 services at 
Share Link, is also persuaded of the benefits 
of electronic share trading, including Info- 
trade. “It is never going to replace phone 
share dealing, but it is the way of the fixture,” 
she says. The problem has been of accessing 
timely share information. You will now get 
the Sami* information as the analysts, at a frac- 
tion of the cost It is a service that is going to 
rapidly increase in use.” 

But Sharelink is not solely committed to 
Infotrade, having also signed up with Elec- 
tronic Share Information for share trading 
through the Internet. Ms Kane sees this as 
being a different product, for a different mar- 
ket, costing just £5 a month. The ESI service 
provides share prices, up-to-date FT-SE 
indexes and trends as well as on-line trading 
for listed shams. Many competitors believe the 
Internet still has too many security problems 
to be acceptable for trading, though Sharelink 
and ESI say these have been solved through 
the latest encryption technology developed by 
the military. 

Other forms of electronic share t rad i ng are 
also being developed by leading brokers. 
Lloyds Hank is examining a range of tech- 
nologies and systems, and may offer its own 
service next year. A Barclays Bank spokes- 
woman says: “Barclays Stockbrokers are on 
the Internet, but it is not secure enough for a 
dealing service. We are interested in PC 
h om e share dealing, but value for money share 
dealing by phone is what we have concentrated 
on. We are keen to widen accessibility “ 

Barclays believes that multimedia kiosks 


developed by Olivetti, which use video-con- 
ferencing technology, could be key in devel- 
oping new distribution channels. Since Janu- 
ary the “Bardayzone" has been on trial in 
three large branches, allowing customers to 
talk face to face with brokers based in the head 
office in Glasgow. The service gives confir- 
mation of price within four minutes, and can 
provide advice as well as execution. 

If Barclays' service proves successful « will 
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be introduced into airports and major train 
1 lars 
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stations, as well as all larger branches of the 
bank. The bank sees the biggest potential in 
areas, such as the City of London, where there 
is a high proportion of professional cus- 
tomers. „ . . 

Nationwide has already installed its own 
multimedia kiosks in 10 locations, including 
rail stations. Chesterfield hospital and six 
branches in Southampton. Unlike Barclays, 
though, the share dealing is execution only, 
carried out in partnership with ShareLink. 

But the leader in the field until now has 
been NatWest. Using touch screens in 280 
bank branches, the service has been used by 
3 million customers, particularly for the big 
privatisation issues. The system has bad to be 
updated to work with Crest, but will continue 
for the foreseeable future. 

Eventually, though, NatWest believes that 
many of our financial transactions will take 
place using interactive television in the lounge. 
It is already conducting two trials in East 
Anglia, one in association with BT and the 
other in partnership with a cable company, 
that could lead to it being available sooner 
rather than later for home shopping, home 
banking and home share dealing. 


Infotrade Portfolio can be purchased 
through any BT shop, or through BT 
telesales on 0800 226600. 

ESI can be contacted on 01223 566926. 
Its Internet home page address is: 
http://wviW.esi.co.uk 
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All you have to do to 
take advantage of this 
special subscription 
offer worth more than 
£20 is fill in and send off 
the coupon right away. 
The postage is paid 
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The shrewdest 
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ever make. 


Stash the cash, pack the plastic - and 
don’t forget the travellers’ cheques 


Holidaymakers should pick and mix for security as well as savings, says Michael Drewett 


A part from contracting a seri- 
ous Alness, probably the next 
best way to rain a good holi- 
day is to get into a mess with 
money arrangements. Cash, 
travellers 1 cheques and cash 
cards all have their pros and cons, and 
the unanimous advice is to take a mix- 
ture of payment methods. Even credit 
card companies accept the value of 
travellers’ cheques and they, in turn, 
see the benefits of using plastic. 

Martin Fielding of Card Protection 
Plan says: “Taking a variety of pay- 
ment methods allows you greater 
flexibility, particularly rf you keep 
them separate so that you are not left 
without finance if someone steals 
your wallet or handbag. Cash is obvi- 
ously the most convenient method to 
buy anything outright, but the least 
secure by miles. The majority of what 
you think you will need should be in 
travellers’ cheques because of their 
ease of replacement - the drawback 
is that cheques and cash have to be 
paid for in advance whereas a credit 
card can spread the cost of a holiday 
over a longer period.” 

Elizabeth Phillips of the Credit 
Card Research Group points out that 
most people pay for their flig hts, 
accommodation and many general 
expenses in advance. But other pur- 
chases such as special dinners out, 
presents or perhaps unscheduled 
games of golf have to be paid for sep- 
arately. “Bit these things you need the 
equivalent of cash. The choice is 
whether you pay before you go, dur- 
ing the trip or after your return. In 
real terms this comes down to order- 
ing foreign currency or travellers’ 
cheques before you go or taking cash 
out of the wall and settling later.” 

The card companies fight hard to 
get us all to “pack the plastic" for our 
holidays, but the long-established 
travellers' cheque holds its own sur- 
prisingly welL Invented by American 
Express in 1891, its jpeat advantage 
is that it is quickly replaceable whilst 
not being in danger of disappearing 
silently into a wall as can happen with 
a plastic card via a cash machine 
Although the chances of this hap- 
pening are alleged to be slim, statis- 
tical rarity is little comfort if it does 
happen to you. For practical reasons, 
travellers’ cheques still have a place. 

Amex spokesman Jonathan Laver- 
combe says: “As travellers’ cheques 
are exchangeable at an almost infinite 
number of places, the chances of 
anyone being financially embarrassed 
are almost entirety avoidable. Plastic 
is perhaps better for the one-off or 
unplanned event, but travellers’ 
cheques are like cash without the 
risks. At 1-1.5 per cent of the holiday 
cost, there is much reassurance in the 
fact that if anything goes wrong the 
money can be replaced very fast" 
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Ufa is a beach: Travellers starald spread the risk to avoid be'rag stranded 


Yet for all the reassurance that a 
travellers' cheque can give (by virtue 
of the fact that it cannot disappear 
down the throat of a machine) no one 
denies that plastic cards always give 
a better exchange rate. Of all the 
methods of acquiring foreign cur- 
rency, a credit or charge card is 
cheapest because - without the extra 
charge- laden layers that apptyto cash 
or cheques - plastic allows you to get 
as dose as possible to the “wholesale” 
rate the banks use to deal themselves. 

According to the latest issue of 
Which? consumer magazine, it costs 
about £513 to get £500 worth of cash 
and services out of a card. The equiv- 
alent cost in currency and travellers 
cheques would be about £528. Com- 
petition between card providers 
means the differences are slight. One 
particular advantage of plastic is that 
the encashment of, say, currency 
worth £20 will be at the same rate as 
for OX) or more. On the other hand, 
travellers’ cheques or cash are often 
subject to a minimum charge per 
transaction at a hotel desk or in a 
bank, making small -value exchanges 
extremely, inefficient. 

None the less, the worries oflosing 
the plastic card loom large in many 
minds, and travellers' cheques seem 
set to be an important part of holiday 
finance for a longtime yet But choos- 
ing the right currency denomination 
can be important In most European 
countries a sterling cheque will open 
most doois, even if the local denom- 
ination may sometimes have a mar- 
ginal advantage (Spain and France). 
The big exception is America where 
a US dollar cheque is as good as cash, 
but anything else - including sterling 
- is in effect non-negotiable. In the 
US, the dollar rales, and nothing 
seems likely to change it 

Visa general manager Fiona 
Wilkinson says: “Wherever you may 
be going, we recommend taking a 
range of payment methods. Trav- 


ellers’ cheques are universally accept- 
able, and a little ready cash in tbe local 
currency is invaluable for arrival but 
don’t take too much. No one wants to 
be a target for the local villains. 

“Around the world, 13 million 
places accept Visa, for example, and 
well over 250,000 machines will lelff- 
you get cash through Visa and Mas- 
terCard. If you are unsure about the 
facilities where you are going, the best 
thing to do is call the bank that issued 
the card you use. They are all geared 
up to knowing who does what best, 
and where." 

Of all the options, cash has always 
been the thing you need the most 
when you get there, but the least 
attractive to take in any bulk because 
of security. Even more significantly for 
many, dreadful exchange rates for 
physical currency -notes- are com- 
pounded into a “double whammy” if 
you bring any unspent money hack 
which then suffers the same process 
in reverse. 

. Travel agent Going Places is buck- 
ing the trend by guaranteeing that any 
foreign notes bought through one of 
its outlets will be exchanged bade into 
sterling free of any charges after 
return from holiday. Travelcx coin 
machines at airports are useful for 
converting pocketfuls of small change. 
Tne main thrust of planning holiday 
finances should be flexibility and 
being prepared for emergency. The 
m^or providers all suggest requesting 
a nse in your normal credit limit for 
the duration of your holiday, defi- 
nitely having more than one means of 
payment and keeping a note of all rel- 
evant serial and telephone numbers 
somewhere other than in your purser 
or wallet. ft 


CW (Card Protection Plan): 0800 
330000. 

Visa has produced a Holiday 
Money 1996 guide, available by 
calling 0800 106076 
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a safe investment? 


Clifford German answers the questions potential investors need to ask about the British Energy flotation 



On the reasonable assumption that 
ineuoverumem privatised the most 
profitable and easiest public sector 
companies to seU first, surely 15 
yeais after the privatisation of Cable 
- & Mreless, the final offering of 

tml threat to population and the environment, 
and even without a disaster on the horizon the 
costs of decommissioning obsolete nuclear 
power stations will be horrendous. 

A: Your assumptions are alarmist and out of 
date. The older and less efficient Magnox 
nuclear power stations and their decommis- 
sioning costs wOI be kept in the public sector. 
Unly the eight most modem and efficient 
nuclear stations are included in British Enemy. 
The oldest of these eight has at least a further 
10 years of life before decommissio ning costs 
are incurred, and the life expectancy of all eight 
could be extended by around five years to 
between 30 and 35 years.. 

Q: But are they reliable? 

A: Dungeness B and Heysham 1 have both 
been operating below capacity because of 
repairs. These are now complete and the two 
stations have been operating back to schedule 
in the last two months. Hartlepool may need 
some welding work but It can probably be done 
while it it still working. 

Q: But can they compete against thermal 
power stations, especially the new gas-fired sta- 
tions using cheap fuel from the North Sea? 

A: Nuclear power stations are designed to run 
continuously and provide the base-load for the 
electricity market, while gas-fired stations are 
much smaller and designed to operate during 
peak hours only. So there is room for both in 
the supply industry! 

Q: But can nuclear be profitable, especially 
as the nuclear levy which conventional power 
producers have been obliged to pay to subsidise 
nuclear power is set to end next year? 

A: The nuclear levy helped subsidise the old 
Magnox generators. British Energy’s modem 
plants are competitive without it. The costs of 
running nuclear power stations are largely fixed. 
Once they are built the main charge is interest 
and depredation on the capital. Even fuel costs 
are a relatively small slice. So as demand for 
electridty grows the operating costs of nudear 
power stations could actually be cut as the sta- 
tions work towards maximum effidency. 

Q: But how will British Energy cope in a free 
market for electridty? Isn’t most of its output 
sold at “pool” prices which tend to be rock-bot- 
tom and are also most likely to fluctuate. 

A: The output of the six nuclear power stations 
in England is sold into the pool, which takes all 
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the surplus power not being sold direct to a con- 
sumer. Nudear power is certainly vulnerable to 
a drop in the pool price, and that could happen 
if the other electridty generators. National 
Bower and PowerGen, cut prices to maintain mar- 
ket share as new gas-fired capacity comes on 
stream. But British Energy can hedge its bets by 
signing direct sales contracts for future use with 
large industrial consumers. At worst the Gty 
thmks a drop in pool prices could slash the value 
of British Energy by up to a third 

Gb What about shut-downs for safety inspec- 
tions? 

A: All the English advanced gas-cooled 
reactors (AGR) except Dungeness B have been 
authorised to go three years between statutory 
shut-downs, and the Scottish stations have 
applied to do the same. Safety inspections are 
also much quicker than they used to be and 
could well be reduced further. 


Q: What about the cost of reprocessing or dis- 
posing of spent fuel and de-commissioning the 
stations when they reach the end of their" use- 
ful life? 

A: The cost of reprocessing spent fuel is by 
far the biggest special cost, amounting to 
around a quarter of all costs. But British 
Energy has pegged its reprocessing costs until 
2003-2005 by signing index-linked contracts with 
British Nudear Fuels. Waste disposal is a 
smaller factor. British Energy is set to pay about 
£300m towards the cost of a new reposiloiy 
operated by Nirex, which should be up and run- 
ning by 2011. Waste disposal is likely to be 
cheaper in the long run than reprocessing. 

Decommissioning costs on similar stations 
have leaded to come in below the estimated 
costs. British Energy is due to set aside £16m 
a year to cover likely costs and this is barely 3 
per cent of estimated annual cash flow. These 


contributions will be reviewed every five years, 
however, and could increase if the safety reg- 
ulator requires. 

Q: What about fuel costs. Whal happens if 
for one reason or another Russia is no longer 
a net exporter? 

A: Fuel costs are actually a small proportion 
of the total Even if fuel costs double, total costs 
rise just 7 per cent. 

Q: Is there any scope for cutting operating 
costs? 

A: The Government's advisers are assuming 
that I40m could be saved by adminstrative effi- 
ciencies and staff cuts in the next three years. 

Q: The regulators have played havoc with 
other utilities like British Gas. Is British Eneigy 
equally at risk? 

A: In theory, no. British Energy’s output in 
England is sold into the “pool”, which is a free 
market in surplus power and is not subject to 


Profit potential at Dangeaess; fin City is npoctinz 
a yield of up to 8 per cent In order to guarantee a 
successful sale for Britain’s nudear stations 


regulation. The industry regulator. Professor 
Stephen Littlechild, docs reserve the right to 
intervene wherever he sees a need, and only this 
week he told Scottish Power and Scottish 
Hydro to cut prices and demand similar cuts in 
the price of power they buy from British 
Energy's two Scottish power stations. Scottish 
Nuclear provides about 55 per cent of Scot- 
land’s power needs but those contracts are firm 
until 2005, whatever the regulator says. 

Gk What about investment spending. Is there 
a massive development programme to pay for? 

A: No. Unlike the conventional generators 
there are no plans for new stations and invest- 
ment costs will be less than £100m a year. 

Q: Is there any risk of the company embark- 
ing on a disastrous diversification programme 
like some other utilities? 

A: It is certainly reasonable for it ui diver- 
sity'. Building or buying conventional power sta- 
tions to balance its base load business is a dis- 
tinct possibility. It could also invest abroad. 

Q: Is British Energy in good financial shape? 

A: Well the company has made a small pre- 
tax loss in recent years after juggling some sub- 
stantial accounting factors, and the Government 
has imposed a debt burden of about £700m on 
it. It is also expected to take a one-off asset write- 
down of around £2bn in 1995-%. But the gov- 
ernment's adviser, BZW. is predicting a pre-tax 
profit of about £50m in 1996-97. with post-tax 
earnings building up from £32m to over£l(X)m 
over the next three rears. British Energy will also 
have a very strong cash flow, which would allow 
it to pay off its debt within two or three years. 

Q: What sort of dividends can we expect? 

A: British Energy has said it expects to pay 
dividends partly out of capital in early years, 
which has encouraged the City to expect divi- 
dends of around £100m a year. 

Q: Whal would that mean in terms of return 
on the shares? 

A: That depends on the capital structure, the 
number of shares to be sold and the price the 
City tells the Government it might be willing 
to pay. These things will be revealed over the 
next few weeks. But remember Rail track shares 
were sold last month yielding 7.4 per cent That 
sale was successful but the Government cannot 
afford to price the shares too high and risk a 
flop. British Energy might also seem a riskier 
proposition than Railtrack. so the City is 
expecting a yield up to 8 per cent to guarantee 
a successful sale. 


Penny Shark are Booming! 

384%* average gains recorded on shares that cost less than £1 EACH! 


I t’s a fact! Penny Shares could make you a fortune on 
the Stock Market Last year the Stock Market’s lop 5 
performing shares made an average gain of 384%. And 4 out of 
5 of these amazing movers were Penny Shares! 

Penny Shares are often in smaller companies - which is 
excellent news if you are about to invest Our research 
shows that in the 3 years following the last two recessions, 
smaller companies (and therefore Penny Shares) out performed 
the rest of the market by a significant margin. It happened after 
die '7 AT 15 slump. It happened after the recession of the early 
'SOs ... and now. as we enter a period of dynamic economic 
recovery, the value of Penny Shares could continue to soar. 

So ask yourself - do you have the time it takes to comb the 
Stock Market week after week? Do you have the contacts who 
are close enough to the action to la you in on the most promising 
shares? And do you have the experience to act profitably? 
TAKE CONTROL OF YOUR 
FUTURE WEALTH 

Now you can seize this booming market for yourself. PENNY 
SHARE GUIDE is Britain’s premier newsletter for tipping 
those smaller companies that show the most explosive potential 
for growth and profit. And you can data your FREE issue 
right NOW! 

Step by step, share by share, PENNY SHARE GUIDE tells 
you When (0 buy. when to hold, and when to seU to mumwse 
risk and maximise your profits. Tbday. over -0.000 


and you can discover the unique source of their knowledge 
when you return the coupon below. 

CLAIM YOUR FREE COPY 
OF PENNY SHARE GUIDE 
And to help your investments even further, when you 
subscribe to PENNY SHARE GUIDE you’ll receive 2 FREE 
gifts - ‘The 13 Dob and Don't* of Penny Share Investing ’ - a 
pocket guide that lifts the lid on the most successful investment 
techniques PLUS the unique ‘ ShartcaH Directory' that lets you 
monitor the movement of over 2,000 shares any time, anywhere 
in the UK. And if you respond within 10 days you’ll also receive 
* How to Buy and SeU Shares'. 

* NEW OFFER ★ 

FREE Financial TTmes/Pitman Publishing Book worth £25 
As a full subscriber to PENNY SHARE GUIDE you' il receive 
those 3 special FREE gifts PLUS a brand new edition .if The 
Investor’s Guide to How The Stock Market Really Works’. 
Published by the Financial 7Emes/Pitman Publishing, this 
comprehensive investment manual would cost you £25 in a 
bookshop. You'll find full details of this new-reader offer with 
your free issue of PENNY SHARE GUIDE. 

EXTRA EXTRA! 

As part of our special introductory offer you'll get more than 
£30 off your first year’s subscription to PENNY SHARE 
GUIDE - officially £59.50 you can read all 12 info-packed 
issues, plus your 4 free gifts for just £25! 
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readers are getting regular supplies of this exclusive advice - 

CLAIM YOUR FREE COPY NOW 

P re to be amazed by what you’ll read. Take your first step into the exciting world of Penny Shares. 
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It’s a good 
investment. 
And it 

can only get 
better. 

RateSafe 90 Day Account 

HIGH RETURNS AND EASY 90 DAY ACCESS 


fiateSqfirb rates are generous to start with - 
and etery three months they are rerieuvd and 
then guaranteed for tbe 
foltouing calendar quarter. 
fft breunise that they will 
not fall during that 
quarter.. though they may 
uvli rise. 

To introduce you to 
RateSafe, the rates quoted 
are guaranteed until the end of September. 

Interest is credited monthly and can be left 
to compound in your RateSafe account 


Current Hi ah Rates Guaranteed 
Until The End Of September 

BALANCE 

CROSS 

GROSS tCA-W 

£2.500 . £4,999 

5.70% 

5 JB*% 

£5.000 - £0.999 

5.80% 

5.96% 

£10.000 ■ £24.999 

5.90% 

606% 

£25.000 - £>0,099 

6.00% 

6.17% 

£50.0004- 

6.10% 

62-4 


or paid direct into your bank or building society. 
When you wish to withdraw money, you need 
give only' 90 days mice 
and there’s no charge - we 
even give you one free 
withdrawal in any 12 
months with no notice 
required, provided the 
minimum balance of £2.500 


remains in vour account. 



Contact MBNA for details today., 
you can bank on RateSafe for a better 
investment. 


MBNA - FINANCIAL SERVICES PROVIDERS FOR OVER l6 MILLION CUSTOMERS WORLDWIDE 

FREEPHONE 0800 3 3 6 2 6 2 ( 2 4HRS) 

FOR FULL DETAILS AND AN APPLICATION FORM QUOTING REFERENCE (1ND0IJ OR FREEPOST 
THIS COUPON TO MBNA INTERNATIONAL BANK LTD. FREEPOST. P.O. BOX 132-). CHESTER CIH OTT 


Please send me derails of the MBNA R a t riiifc Investment Account, including terms and condi tkms. 
MnWgASto/Ma Signature 


(1ND0I) 


Address 


Pas code 


Home Telephone No. 
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going 


we eWtesaoBl (above) Kristin Soott 'nwnas- 
«**« Hon* wig to. play the Kim Novak rote 
tfws homage to Htehcock. A -wix 
^otfjsped thriRer ttiat shuttles betwrar 1952 
w;f98 9, following an endless trail of red. 
iienfogswith a tidd&rsense ofhumouc' 

GW 6 TOs tfrandHTfes comedy from Spite 
« Iftt natural fotew-up to She's Gotta 
Hate j?.„ fen$e plays Judy, another 
toffependent New \brk dty girl, using her 
acting totente as a phone sac operator: ■. 

Ftego Frances McOormarid eicete ' as the 
Proliant poScewoman sent 1b investee a 
bunded kidnapping in this ice-cold thriOec 


pick of the week 


THEATRE 


Flesh and Blood Mite Alfreds reinvents tha 
repertory system with ' toe Cambridge-based 
company Method and ' Madness. ". PWfipi 
Osmenfs new piece Flesh and Blood plays 
at the Cteibnf !nayfocMS£. tonigtitr |»ried >y 
Jude Ihe Obscure : and Private ' Lives 
at the Lyric next week. Oxford Playhouse & 
lyric Theatre, London 

Denies At Sea fetatel High-kickinig ■; Bosby 
Berkley pastiche with Kim Criswell- and Sara 
C/owe. Ambassadors Theatre, London 
Mn da ta nsport Dima Quick stars in this 
toucfiftg stay of a Jewish tfrfs joun^ from Nazi 
Germany to England. ftfece Theatre, Watford 


EXHIBITIONS .* 

The Royal Academy Summer Exh&ffion Irwari* 
Eomejat^esting 
work." such asfest yearts vivid semk i at r aL ls tio n r 
Barabara Rae. RA, London, tDl8Aug 
Gfasomefli ftfiowJ the attenuatedfi^iresculp- 
tofBs of Gfeoometti have become anfe of fheleit- 
motfo tf .^ptfvcerrtLiTy .art This Impressive 
rehnspedWspans his life-work and includes a 
prevkxdy imseen sdfportrait Scottish National 
Gallery of Modem Art, Edinburgh, to 22 Sept 
Deck Jarman A chance to review the whimsi- 
caLpafriting^ and assemblages of the tee film- 
maker dhd gairfener. Barfucan Art Gallery, 
London, to 18 Aug 



Arts and entertainment listings 


HIM 



WEST END 

BABE (l 1 ) TUc of a pi£ Plaza 21ft 41ft 
IK RUDCACE 1 15) Comp comedy s jti 
R rdim Wifaamk. Enpae lac S{ 12.45. Ml. 

(lOO.JUO 

BUS M IIS nMX 1 15) All-star tkcldtcv. 
«kh LI 45. 12S. 4JW. 645. K55: Rnuvr 
IJODL 5 HI. Sail 7m 9.£in 
BROKEN MBOW (15) Antmund JuhnTLa- 
nilLi xnra thriller. Odcai Me-uimu 1255. 
525.bLiaH.45 

LA CEKMONE OUDGBffXT H STONE) ( LSI 

Adjpution of a Ruth Rcndefl ritriUct 
.l/G.Uinsi Carer ua34ab.IO.825 
LE CUffESSHMML (15) Robert Lepage ? 
Canadian drama, hanim 2nd. 4.15. n_V.l 
JLSfc Henan 2UL4. 15. 631 S250 
COPYCAT ( IK) Serial luDer thriller Man 
S^anitv lfantr. TtvcaJan J(i7.W I 0). 
MS. 625. 9 05: Itenar Hire EmII 24a Ml 

unuo 

DEAD MAN WUXMG 1 15) Sutm Suanta js 
j mm who bcfcfcafe a doam AnM Si 
MGM 135. 5.10. 82 ft UStrtmr West End 6l50 
FROM BUXTOJ. MUM 1 18) Ibtvn 
Rodriguez's pay thriller. Odrat SltrHr 
Anl, 5 JO. 616. 8.45: fldtn, ttexEnd 150, 
42S.7.9J 5 

EXECUTIVE MO90N (L^Vlcnwns thriller 
qjRibg Kurt RussdI. Twcadrw MGM 
12 la >415. 6m R55. Hamer II. a Eiut 
1 fatten. 3/XL O/ft 9Jft linktaghi 
HUGO ( 15) Cura brother* thriDif about a 
kidnapping that got? wrong. lilt Cl HI 
Jftj.V 155. 4 55. 7.05. 9.45; Tmcodcr r MGM 
1215. 241). 450 7/6. 921); Riirwv Bin End 
IZiKwn. 22a 45A 72a 9.4(1, 1 1.45 
UK FEMME FHAHCttSE ( LSI Murngp 
M=mdil drum Curwi Unfair 1.45.4/XL 
MS. 83) 

FRENCH TmST (GA2DN MAUDn) 1 18) Zanv 
sex Incc .WG.VS.iu Court |Jft .US. 

Mil 831 

GET SHORTY ( |5) HtiBywuod value sum 
John Davnlu. Empor Lac&f 1.15. MS. 
M5.S4S.il JUS*) 

GML 9 1 IWlbacsj Randc «ji% as a pluoe 
jea npxuor in Spike LcuVcomed). «m 
MS. 4. la 631 855. LMHiiHl: HjrmT 
Uqifn d 13L 4 1(1. (vta 9.1a IMS (8311 
GUTHr (I5i Aaucul day m the hfc of a 
uruD-lown fndt ample, fhmx Si MGSf 
120 41X1631850 

NEXT (l5)Ttfffflcr«ar».4i Rdbi and HoK-n 
Dc Niro Hdmrrltea&rfJOl 1 150 (Sail 
MR HOLLAim OPUS (PG) Ridurd Drc>- 
lu» ■»*% » 4 sin^gfang icadxr. OJatn 
.lfcwmn.-230LS2S.82S 
MBS ( IS) CooumcrMoI tank jJ muth. Hn- 
merin 3H1M 1 *1 4«1 b2ll S.411 7bH ft 
RJMGUZW. 42a 7.10. 9 4a TrvcaJe r> 
IftJ.W 7211 93L limdraghl JSjd 
LEJWW IAS VEGAS I IS) LHcaL aladKSran 
dnLTu viarnnc CifX'. Parc, *j .V 

.1071/ I2S..131M5.H.4U. 

■Bnv APBHNKIE ( LM Ubod\ Wtans 
itaptam Amevh (Vnn Ifcmmnr 42lLH4ii 
MONET HUM I IS I IXopdy and 

\WJev Sorjv. ^tar suhwav (upcXen Tn- 
ccUerti .V/f 1.1/91X1 limdmjja (Salt. Hamrr 
Hhr LnJ Sal. Sun 1 1.4ft 
HUPVEI HIEASUH BLAND (V) Fjmdv 
puppet brim. I HKaJar’ MGSf Sal Sun 
1201 215.415. Ilonr Ultra.' SjLSun 
IJi'.SH' 

MLOT ET M0NSK1M MBUUD (NEUy AND 

1A8HAUD1 |l*Gl NLn io ScputnlKi 

t. . miner /V.tfc££l .10/1/ i 111 .10 ill .1«U 

ftxor 1.15. Wll 6/15. S3) 

NORTH BY NORTHWEST ( PG| Hndtc.lt 
rfuse rimDci i"wan Pbnera ImJWUli 
A. POSTMO i IS I S cnam e ri lal Lwi ■stun, 
ft-ifj Sr MUSI 1 2i'. 3 45. Mft b 4ii; l/i ,SI 
.Vhp.t Censr 1.15. 416. t.3*. Si*l 
PRMAL FEAR i IM Cpurinum dranu stai- 
nng iVio. Cmpor Stj I22i'. 

1 1«». 5 40. ^25. 11211 sal. JincaLt M 107.1/ 
1 2 1ft 3 i£>. 6. 10. 1 t»L 1 2mu)ius!u . 

Wtfflfflro M 1 151 tan MJurlLm -4ar* Cur- 
i-n ICar End 1 <6. 325, S5S. 83) 

ROUGH MAOC 1 12) Bmlga F.«da m a 
Mcxui Ahi-nniK 'liam IhoiurStr 1 15. 
.U5.ft2P.83l 

SCCRETS AM UES tl51 Mike Lci^ii i 
ft-' try Stir Winmac drum /iirotrwt 
.1071/ 1 25. 4.41'. ■'55; K* ft ltd MtiM 
2 10. MO. 9. 1ft, DinwT Iter &l. j 

231.5 40. .s.411 

SENSE AND SIMSmiTT 1U I Emnu 
TfKxnpwm'? adjponofi rf Janr 4usrco 
rVri&i .Ifcmw 231 531 825. Hjmifr 
K2ai£n/53> 

SMALL FACES i IS* Qjsgp* gu^bud 
drama. .1/17.1/ I -XL 3 45. hJu 

SMOKE ( 15 1 Eponik: dmu sUa Hjp l% 
Kurd Sa-lm/ion'.-liv 107.1/ 2JIL ?- s S. SJ5 
Spy HARD i PGI Ualw- NwUra spool 7h- 
.miem MGM I UP. .VO. 54U*/l'.»Xiwi 
?«:— .mW 2 A'. 4 411 ft 40. 840 
TMNGS ID DO M DENVER WVEH VDtTRE 
DEAD 1 18) Cion canpur dranu urn Ands 
Garda PuvudiS* MUM 1 25 3 45. nl6. 

S25; OWtm IftjO Si AJ™* 15: Harwlln; 
End 20ft 4JI. 93L (iradmghl iSjji 


TOY STORY (?0| Cbmpulcr-aiBiicUhXL Tny 
union MGM SoiSun 125ft Otkon Meat- 
now 2)a 625 

TRAMSTO) IMG ()«) Drug drama Hrxmor- 
ket MGM 155. 4.15. 63X 850; Hmtr Hof 
End 1250. 3/6. S/K. 7.1ft 92ft 1150 (SMI 
TWEUE MONKEYS (IS) Tnor-uardlmg tan- 
law. Imodon MGM Sall2mufcugSu; Mt ca 
him. 8.35. 1125; Hornr Iter End 12 OJ. 

25ft 5J0.ua I MO (San 
UP CURE A PERSONAL (151 Lovesuny 
ahonl two TV presemos 'Unuig Rohcri 
Rcdfiwd and MichcUc Pfaffcr lidfim Lac 
Sit 1205. 245. 5J5, 831. 1 L20 (Sal) 
WKK RROOMYN ( 15) tfcnrar contcOf 
starring Eddie Morphy. Tmcadew MGM 
1205. 215, 425. 71ft 92ft ITmidmph r. 
WlimOTO EXHALE ( 15) A group 
MimcnhiCDibbenu the lack at eligible 
men. Tmcadao MGM Sal Lhmdnmbr. 

West End booking Hoes 

Numbers 0171 mccpt where noied; smne 
may levy a hooking fee. 

Barbicaa Onema 69 SW /: Cbduea ftn-m.? 
35/ 3742 CoRon Maytan Mfi 1720: Curam 
Pbocmx.ta9 1721: Coma Wen End J&> 
1722: Empire Lek Sq cWWLSffifflXt Gale 
NoHmp F&l 777 MM3: Lumicre S36 0601: 
MGM Havmarka UISI-W mtc MGM 
Fhnum Sn CIS 1-970 M2 /, MGM PundiDy 
4.r .V6I: MGM Stuitedmiy Aw nito-tm 
tril.t; MGM Soria Centre nlSIJm eo/7: 
MGM -Km Q Rd OtSl-Vn MSS MGM 
Unadcro 0IBI-<m MIS: Die Minolta .6*9 
1711: Netting H3i Cnronel 727 6703: Odeon 
Kavmaitci 7M7-. Odewn LcicSq 9W 
3232- Odeon MaiHc Arch 72) 2011: Odom 
Mezzanine 4. « 3232 Odeon ftfaa End 930 
D/Jt FLua iNQMSMW: Reawtr 8378402' 
Wantr Iftsa End 437 4tMX 

repertory dnema 
London 


EVERYMAN itppnstte Hampstead Tube NW3 
(0171-435 1525) 

Leaving Las VLpu i lS)Sor Ipm. -USfo t 
Rm + hByShe G« Married (15) iOfpm. 
7M5f*n A Short F3m Aboul KBhog (IS) 

Sun IJOpm + Shun Film About Love ( 18) 
.tfl5pm + Die Double Lite CX^ Vtiorajoe 
1 15) 4. 45ftm Suanger Dun Rndtsc 1 15) 
Sim 6S6pm + Mvaov Tram i IS) &SGpm 
ICACMMAThe MaUSWI (0171-9303647) 
My LUc and Times wtfta Atuonm Anaud 
5« Sun 3pm. J pm. ‘^anThcThnx- 

pcitny Opera Sa Sun O 'Jfwn KuhJc 
Wampc (PG) Sm. Sun SJOpm 
RSTT1OT FRANCAB Qnccnsbcny Place 
SWT (1H7I-5S9 621 1) 

Portrait* CK Jean Rcnoo And Mkbel Simoo 
Sal o^i i IxCnmu Dc Mcmadviir Lanee 
(PG) *K7j**m 

NFT South Bank 5E1 10171 -938 3232) 
Dumnm Checks In |PGiS<d.15C^ii Inwua- 
Inm lit The WUc + The Red Shoe* 
Sketclhs (PG t Sir Yidd To The N((hi 
* Letter E> Me Son Sat SMipm Gtrilmp 
(ISl.tu/.Cftew Hemy V (PGiStr ZSfm 
L'lroc.' Gore ( PGl Sai ' -if/m Flame Ol 
Gnv (Hat tmg) Sal /Uflpm 
PUKE CHARI ES Loccttcr Race WC 
(I117M37 8181 ) 

The L^ual Suspects ( IS) Sat IJktei Babe (Ul 
Sat 3.13pm JmiQiip(pni3ir54^m Gobtcn- 
Eye ( 12). 'in ,^»n Goino i )8).%a lajOpn 
RHERSRK Crisp Road Wn (11(81-741 255) 
ftwronand J>rc(15)3uft4^an + Small 
Faces i I5t ^a.vJty™ Ham Lrodon (PGl 
Sun 2 Ifpm Cjmnglon ( 1H| Sun fipti + 
Sense .3ml SootWitt' lUl.Sun S.2Hprn 




West End 

Slatnxn — fit .Sun. /.*/• 7w. 

Hi H.vt/5/ IJm Iff. ft i n tut 

CAGUHTYUUK 

GcmnuCnoin andSicphcn MeGann mlhr 
f.tm:h Wild WW muvcaL 
.Sliir» ■ BiSit HiKcK-n .Venue. ECI i»J7|. 
rH891i>~l5MXali4fr tase 1 Mi«vVu'3n. 
|4U7I2.«i ends I? June. £T3M25. 15S tm» 
ROC COVEXT GARDEN FES1W1: CAMEUT 
Paul Ntdinbsm Lctncr A. Lcvwe i nntac a L 
HaC Great Queen SmxL 1VC2 
ftTKMZIWblOCwiGilii Lan 
jvrfnonancc 73» ri4-£375ft 
rcstncUalvKW [7.914 [|0 
CHAPTER TWO 

L'ta G'ltti and Shan m Gkas I all (nil of a 
nulihnuker m Ned Simon’s corned) 
f itrfok.' /Jkunr Shalkvhars Arenac. W1 
I»I| 7 ] -UN 5165 (• Fta Cut Mnn-Rt M»l 
Sji 815. |5| Vft J7) 5/1 L aids 13 July. 
t|(13«.C4 150 nuns. 


Mah Theatre d Si Rttcnburgciptarclhc 
nnpact iif the nvu Ri&uj on ns ninth 
/.me Hammcrmtlii KingSucvt. WftfillHl- 
74i 2H 1 1 4^ HammcismKh. UK 
performance !■ might 73).£J2W£I 7 . 


| ENE COMEDY OF ERRORS 

Debra Bcaunml m lan Iklioftproduainn 
nf Shakespeare's cmnody. 

Open Air Thenar Rcgew’sParfc.NWl (D171- 
4»6 2431)0- Baler SLTLmglu. 8 Of), m rep 
umfl 7 Sej\ £750-£llLSa ana aiafUMe. 
COMPANY 

Sheila Gsh in Sam Mendeft' tcvival of Uk 
1970 Soodbnm and George fitrth muNaL 
.4Arrv7haurSl Man m's Lane, WC2(0I71- 
369 17301 0 LcicSq. Moo-Sal 7 AS. HU 7 ] 
3JM, £12- £30, natricifd view £5. 16(1 mm 


Reduced Shakrtpeare Company Len- 
forward through 37 plays. 
Cmrri<m7hni0pPkcaclt)(yCircmWl(UI7]- 
3«9 17*7)^ P«s Orc. Wed-Sal SJOft [5 1 34ft 
17]5/ftll)4j(n I53V £2a unmim 
CORMLAHUS 

Steven Betkoll in ins k&usyneniac rcTskm of 
Shakespeare's Moody uaptdy. 

Mermaid Thorn PuckBe Dock. EC4(l)171- 
W2ZII)BW* BLmklrian.-nie-5ai 7jq 
( 1 2 June, 7.1*1).] 7] 3.0ft ends 21) July. £9_<ft 
1183). crocs available. 195 rams. 

THE ROC COVENT GARDEN FESTMU: 
DAMES AT SEA 

Kan Criswell and Sara Crone up mm tome 
Thtrtxs nostalgia in a ctmms-hnc irucleaL 
AmtmsaJm Theatre West Sl WC2(OI71 ■ 
312 19%)^ LcicSq. Last performaitoa 
hiday 5JX) JtSJll, £1250425. 

HABEAS CORPUS 

Tim Bnudhtm is one of a lua or British 
comedy actors in Alan Bennett's force. 
Demur Hfochnur F-irfhnin Stnx-L WC2 
(1117 1-369 1732) e Leic Sq. Moo-Sol K/ft 
(S|7| 4 JXl ends 27 July. £12-£18L 
ANRIEALHUSBAW 

Diane Fletcher and John McCall urn m foe 
Hall's revival o/ his I'rc production. 

Oid IV Wnerktr Rnad,SEl (0171-9286(65) 
BR/O Wwerioo. Mon-Sal 7 34 f4]f7J 3/ft 
ends 27 July, £6 k£ 24. IbStmits. 


Stephen Dakhy'swiddy^icdaiittcd 
producuoa Of JB Priestley’s Lhriller. 

Ganek 7tewrOiaringX Rd. WCU0171- 
494 50S5)-&Lek:Sq.Mon-Fn 7.45. Sal 8.15. 
[4 1 23a [7] 5/ft £9- £2450. 1 10 mm 
MACK AMABEL 

Musical account u/Mack Sennet ‘sendurmg 
alfoii whh adres Mabel Nocmand. 
PxvudUhTheiBn: Denman Sttnn W l [0171- 
369 1734)0 RccCrc. Moo-Sal 73L[4j]7] 
3/ft£1750-O26a 1C6 mins. 

MARK 

Efizabeth MansfieMfUn rnMusic Hall 


mat (inner Mane Lloyd 
Fortune TJk’uire Russell S 


7<vOi7v-7?kUorRiaseUSsjTCT,WC2(0l71- 
836 2238) ^Covcnt GardetvTiotboro. Son 
33), £733£l75ft 13) mins. 

HMD HUM FDR HE 
ftdieiiy Kendal and Nkboias Ic EVcvoq 
nwiutc in Baer Hafls production of Feydeau. 
Theatre Anv/HavnsukcLSWI |ni?(-9.Vl 
SdOl O PiccOrc. Moo-Sat 7.45. [4|p|3/ft 
cwb U June. £IH-£26. 165 mm. 
mm. NADMAL THERIRE: 

C*iwr 

Tha ftMeah Phqr Ken Slou m Tony Ham- 
son's icne iramLuaoa of Hup) 
t Jay 2011 A 7.15. 145 nans. 

Lattefcw 

NayRuri IsaheUc Huppcn and Anna 
Mawey play the wanmg royal oxanu in 
SdnOct'c boroncal drama. 

Kiiby 215 41 731 190 iraas* 

CaOatoe. 

»r A hm Helen Ednumbon's adapa 
TriJiw's quL m <«d for a ervpnxtuatan 
hctwxn Shared EsperieiHe and Lhe 
NauutuL 

Tianefa; 6.HL 2-U> man. 

OttYiiT i LyrreUi'rv 0-E4 CcOr-loc. £12- 
£16 Das seats titan ((.tan. Smith Hank. SE I 
( n|7].92t 2212) BR.«- Wjiolixt. 

RODIL SHAKESPEARE COVANVi 

The Barhum. 

ban And Mat Adrian Noble dirceiv 
Zubin Vjria m Shakespeare 'ciragcdc. 

Kskft 2JSI .9 7.15. |K» mute 
The lie 

Tla Dmfl b An An M Jlthc* Wtrctrn 
directs Ben fcnxni satmed atmedy 
Today 2UU St 7 15. ltd man. 

Barbican Theatre £frC45U The Pu £10- 
£17. Bjibicjo Centre. EC2 (01714.18 SbMl i 
• BaibrcaaMnnTgaie 
OUVDH 

hm Pale ttaiy ai Fapn m Lamd Ban c tmr«aL 
Undo a PSadrun Argyll Street W1 (tip]. 
-VU TOVSBH | « OdunJ Ore. Muo-Sal 
73,mw.t»ai 150 mm*. 

FASSUN 

Maducl UaB and Maru Friedman in 
SomDion ami Lopinc'y m ga ca L 
Quern i Tieaur ShJftrfHirv Avenue. WI 
PUT | -W4 559fl) fh Rcc Che. Mon-Sal RtlL 
|4J7|3 jO L £ (333-EVL 135 rmlB. 


Anuria Tbene cn Ankbouro'r. ueDCdy thrdla. 
■NniT Hh-aor Strand. UC2(lll*UGh 
S.Wi9a; <Oti iH79i » atarms 
X EmbankmaiL Mon-Sat 731 ]4g7| J tft 
£12-124 ft/icnm 


Nod Ccnranfsfaghi but Lnpriy 
outobH graphical cmredy UamMcrBim te. 
HirkAnmi TTMturcChu X Ril HGHU71- 
3b» 173M « Lck Sq. Moo-Sal HJkLl5|3 HI 
[7|4J (Lendl 22 June. £750- £24 IbDmire 
SALAD DAYS 


Ned Shorin dir e cts the tut Fifties tunaiiiic 
musical, wtlb Kil A ibcWidm. 

Kmde.<& 7fcaftr Strand. WC2 1017 1 -836 
WK7) BR/O Char X. Mon-Sat Afft (4| 23ft 
[7] 4 Jll, endy 27 July. £ 10-C75n. 135 irons. 

DISCOVER THE LOST MUSKA1S: SWEET 

ADORE 

Kern & Hmnm eraein't neglected ntusicaL 
Borbnani CSnana / Bathiean Centre, EC2 
/0I7Ui38S891 J^BsrbicattMairgate. 9. 
lb. 23. 30 June. 4. 15, £12 comm adv£ia 

TAP DORS 

Raw tap spectacle ftotn Obncr Aivaid- 
wmmng choreographer Dun Perry. 

Lsrtc 7haiar SbaAcshurv Are, Wl (0171-194 
5WS) O Ptac Ore. Mon-Tbu Wft Fri & Sat 
6JT &8A5. cods 29 Jinm.£5-£22da 90 mint 
TOMMY 

Stafieshay nanwSftaltc'tiuiy Avenue, 
WC2 (0171-379 5399) O Hcfbonr. Mon-Sal 
8/D. ]4f7] 3 ift £1050-/31 135 mhc. 

TWELVE ANGRY MEM 

Timothy Wat in Harold Putter^ revival of 
Regnuld Rrwe's Fifties courtroom drama. 
Comcdt Thenar Panlon StrccL. SWI (0171- 
369 1731) f» Picc OrcftcicSq. Mon-Sal 7.45. 
|4|23L |7|4/ft£l(V£24. ISO mins. 

Beyond tbe West End 

AUBDATHEAIRE 
TkrtaHi ionailun Kent directs TLxn 
Hoilander in the talc rate of Mo hen;’* 
comedy. Mon-Sal 8pm. mats Sal 4pm. cn* 

15 June. 2650-11 7 50. cone* available. 
Almeida St. Nl |017l-35944(M)©An^t 
BAG 

Aa (tan UhaHDoQy Shop Theatre's 
production. Ihc^Sat Sptri Sun 6pm. ends 30 
June. £831 aim £6. Tiie pay what you can. 
Lavender HOL SWI 1 (0171-223 2223) BR: 
Oapham Junaioa 
BROCTON SHJMf THEJORE, THE BRB 
Tb> PhnUa nf An DM Gen Hohnatm ’i. 
comic parable is adapted and (Eroded ly 
MehrdadScvt Mon-Sat 733pm, ends 22 
June. £1. Mot & conoXS. Braun HBLSW2 
(0171-274 6470) BRW Bnnoa 
HBSH THERIRE 

Who Ml Ha Hm*.? TVro-hander sel oo the 
ere of Damc'cenxmtatt during the French 
revolution. Mon-Sal 8pm. ends 29 June. 
i950.com £6. Shepherds Bush Green, 

W 1 2 (DI8 L-7A1 .3388 Shepherd's Bush. 
DROLL HAU ARTS OBnRE 
Fhnanl Games Adam An! ra Joe Orton's 
axncdy. TUe-Sun 733pm. ends 22 Jimc.110 
4t £12amo £7. Chunk* Street, WC1 (0171- 
6378270) OGoodge Street 
uracsTuno 

M»d Mwrtb Godfrey Harodlan's safo ptqr 
about gay kwe and haeavement suw Mark 
Phikiwh. Mon-Sat Spot maw Sat 433pm. crab 
22 June. £731 Mon & cones £5. King Street 
W6 1 n isi-74 1 ill | ) * Hanmtmrolh 
HVERSffiE STHMOS 

AppaUla Basv rmuios are gnen lieu rem m 
asexyacTulihow Tuc-Sun hpm. rath L5 
June. £10. aim £7 CrtqtRnad.W6«0I8I- 
741 22S5)^Haiuiueiwnth. 

TKATRE ROW, STROTORD EAST 
Tha TMoya* Mchat Chb TWo is-manben 

n(4 all -fanulc aidtet leant reuraic- allcr 4ii 

years. Mon-Sat Kpm.cn<h 22 June £3- £15. 
oons available- Gem Ralfha Square. Eld 
1 01 SI -534 1 Pill) BR.-& Soratloid. 

Aroraid tlie country 
Barnstaple 

QOQNSTHEAIRE 

Tha S dkaal fhr Semshd Shen Jan'c wntv and 
mMarful aunnh present eJ by English 
11 nirmg Theatre. TinigiU 7.15pm. £5 5ft- £9. 
timcsavatljhta Boutpon St iul27| -242421 


The QaaKhr Shat AtTromiK 6 MiDcr's 
saner) atrocih <hi n» Kills in the- ahsuni 
Twnpfn Spm. £n-£“3 1 aea 1436 Eft 
Maikhcvtcr Street H'lT'.l-ftiUu.'hl) 

Cardiff 

NEW THEATRE 

Rot ShM Shaffla The- iXusUaltan up ntuacaL 
Tifugbl 73 Ipm. £vrin. antes aiadable. Ifork 

Place ini^acyani 

SHERMAN THEATRE 

RRhMHwBRM At n>ck+oiiinn. q hmiss- 
wtfc Gndia htckv cinmjxr m her prden 
Dmighl ■’31pm. £ft-£li<3).cinu6..Tcail4hle. 

Sen^K-nmild Kuad I (11222- 23 45 1) 

CMcfaester 

MDOVATHEAnK 

UUr H«sda Nh^pe Snnlh and Marumi 
Twjck each (vrli not ait Alan Hranen 
monokigue. Mint- Sat TA^jm. mats Thu A 
Sal 245pm. ends 29 June. £14- £2S,curhs 
ayadaMe-UiUimlb Pali iDI’AtTSI 312) 

Exeter 

HORTHCOll IHJUHL 
Xfolils TtAii Alan Benactt’s Jnubta-htll no 
the hyprnorn r ! the EsiabhduncnL Mon- Fri 
73ipin. Sji fqxn. endi 29 June. £7-£12 cum 
jvadaHc. StixfcT MmJ|HI.VC-WW| 


Nonricfa 


11a EatarWaar John Osbornes daoic drama 
hdnecud hy Stephen Rmnc-Laspcrfs lodav 
2J0pm & 733pm. £6-£LL9S. cones avaiUic: 
Bagnor |D I615-4NH4) 


MAYFLOWER TBEXnS 
Jsaaph and tbs Amarine Tbdndcoier 
D re—coA t Philkp Scofield [rtums » Joseph 
in the Rice/Lkyd Webber musicaL Latt peris 
today 231pm A 7.30pm. £10-12750, c o nes 
nvaflaWc. Commercial Rd (01703-71 18) 1) 
NHFFELD THEATRE 

Chwisfi Amd Brandon Thomas* Vtamisn 
bRl! HthrectedbyTiin Lusonulc. Mon-Thu 
731pm. Fri 4 Sat 8pm. ends 15Jtme.f7.9S- 
£1 1.95. Unrowy Road fOI70M7l771) 


THE OTHER PLACE 
TbnHrcliri Bad fcter Whelan's thrficr 
inspired by a scandal itMthins Shakespeare’s 
daugfner Tbnght 733pm, ends 30 Sep. 
fLLSfLf 17501 Southern Lane (01 789- 295623) 
nn wni Biutwsmrnmn r 
At Rut Limit Niatnh Cusack in Steven 
Phnkjtt’s ptoduclton Thday 133pm. cnds5 
Oo.£65V£35da 

Mscbntti Roger AOam heads Tun ARiery's 
producriimnf Shakespeare's tragedy. 

Tonight 7JOpm.cr>cts5 Oct £633-053). 
Wucrade (01789-295623) 

SMIN THEATRE 

The WHta Dnt Gale Edwanh dbects Jane 
Gurnen m Webster > vki lent revenge thriller. 
Thdav IJ0Fm.cttb5OcL£9.£29ja 
Item Ham Altv Manf«s Richard Omidl 
directs Gay. tape and Artuhool's comedy. 
Tonight 7-Wpm, in rep until SOcl £9-£2950. 
Wncnwie (U1789-26ii23) 

Swindon 


lll s w s Bum Bara BMare Ntcholas Smith and 
I Frederick Pyric in JB Priestley's Hcpens c 
I thriller. Tbmgfal 733pm, £85£M9J0. ooccs 
avaOaHc. Theatre Square (01 793624481) 

Windsor 

THEATRE HRAL 

Tha Cs nl srtaey'Mw Brian Glorer nan in 
Midmd Bogdanov sproriuetton of Chaucer. 
Tbmghl 8pm. £4- £2250, cones availehJe. 
Thames Street (01753-853888) 


KETTLES DUD 

Jmm Ihvmfo, fonui Abstracts by 
Hiqsnun. phmugrapiwhy WMuv Mon-Sat 
L2J0pm-53)pin. Stm2|nii-33)pm,enih. 16 
June. tree. Castla Street 101223. 352124) 

Eastbourne 

TOWWR ART GALLERY 

Betari HRsam tarn G Chaowl VHw Hetal 

Nc* sculpture l« (he gallciy. Vfod-Sal 
Utam-5pm. Sun 2ptD-5pm. ends 23 June, 
tree. High Strain 131.3234) )t«8l 


WOLSEY ART GALLERY 

French Uu ds e mt ss P wiap us AraMsHLirfc 

by Ctauhrgny, Corot and the Barhams 
Sdk>il.Tue-Sai lOBan-Spm. Sun 233pm- 
43<pm. ends 14 Juh'. free. Christchurch 
Mansion. Chnudtundi ftric 113)473-213761) 

Londou 

BARBICAN ART GAUERT 
Bsnfc fo rw am .ArtM.FRm ma l i m D arifsr 

Films, pamtinp, designs by the influential 
artel. £431. amo I2J0 ipnce mchules can 
to Ece Arnold). Silk SneeL EC2 [0171 -0.38 
4 14 1 1 if llarbKan'Mmiipile 
BRmSH MUSEUM 

OaaM La Hi ch — I BB78-I72S luuy 
pint an -.he French-Nnn anisL Mon- Sal 
llbtn-5pm. Sun 23ftim-ftpm. auk L5 Sept. 
Dev. Great Kuckc-ll Suva. WCf (0171466 
lSS^pfi^iiiutniMaiCiiun Rivtd. 

HAYWARD GALLERY 

Cfou* nUMf i. A«Antl n lgyU)TTv San 

M-ulpUiresTiUi awLft ubyccts hy pop artnt. 
Nhn-Stm I'terH-pmlunblt'ptn'Tbc A; Vted), 
cikNAue IS-ES-outtesO-ML Behcdcre 
Riod.St-1 iit|7I-9604:42)BR^ Wiicrtao. 

KA GAUERT 

DfowAfofoi rhwM- rhapws— srid 

Mnulcd figurative ivories K coDaburtlftr 
duo Mun-Sun 1 2nono-73flpin (Tri until 
9pmi.cntf.7Juh EldOAicm'-Jsp.Thc 
MalL SW| |iJ|T|.93(i3MTj® Char X 
NORMAL GAUERT 
Bepaw Bayaud I rqireM oa hv i Rnleh. 
dr j»mgk ami ccutptnre- (ftmt Degas’ Luc 
pm id M>m-Soi lilmvftptn/WislitndNpa), 
Sun i 2rerm^gn. end; i Aug. £5, ennes-O. 
TfoLik^r Sq. 33772(0171, <59 .3.321 )^ Char X 
TXTE GALLERY 

Uea Basso ff Highly [enured paattnipo/ 
urhaatvccnc-c.Mi4l-Sdl lfhm-5 50pm. Sun 
2pro-rpm.cndi I ScpL £4.ames E15fl 
MtUhank. SW) |t»)7 )4ffr7 Mill) «■ Ptmlieo 


Mb) Hihr Photographs by CbAcan-htan 
artsL Mon-Sat lOJOatndpnLcmfo DJtdy, 
free. Sl BcncdKks (01603^60352) 


SOUTHAMPTON OTT AIT GALLERY 
Sh-JoteBnettHak Rare chance msec 
wnrta front the hnrilycoft-etion, 
Tuc/WetVRri 10Bmdpm.Thn lQam-8pm a Sat 
UTnm 1pm. Tun "pm “ipni null t i*inn. frrr 
CvfcCemrc (01 703-832 151) 


PMbmsaeaWMaelMhn Sofia Onbrndulinah 
seven aonb for ccfla uccontfon and string 

Sna /jpn II 9) Sonrii Raiifc ChUHL SE1 
(0171-9604242) BR/e- Wanton. 

Eum sa m - Strfot tfosrtet Defragy 1 ! ou)y 
quartet with weak* by Haydn, Ian Wason and 




THE QUALITY SHAG AT NOMBU 

Comic chametenns AnnsaxtiK it kfflkr 
rettmt hi their latest aboapadnl with car 
dHBB on ssriaei chahi and veteran Vfc^s 
crooocrt.'Tlmjghi 8pm. Manchester Sweet 
fOl 273-670030) £6-£75ft cma £4 J0-£6 

London 

RUSK THOMAS AT BLOOMSBURY THEATRE 

C4 s lop hoy sbooBburo the Iqt-Thni^tt 
8pm. Gordoo Street, WQ (0171-3888822) 
BR/e- Eustitn.£aoanaI&. 

JONGLEDRS HATTEKSEA 
Mickey Hutton MCs for Domtaic Holland, 
Thclhicy Brothers. Sint mi BUgh-Thnight 
7. 15pm & 1 1. 15pm. Launder Garden, 

SW] 1(0171-9242766) BX-dt^ham 
Junerion. flftooncsiT. 

BEST M SDUnUP AT COMEDY STORE 
Math Maier MCS for Pad^Kdty, Pro) 
Zunon. Geott Bern. Andy Sman. Ibrnght 
Span & L2midnigliL Ondon Street SWI 
(0I4Z6914433)« PtawEDy Gnais.na 
AHHMO JEST AT FLEASADCE. SmJUHEHB 
Ifoimnsiml Oiannckpimsared show with 
The Cheese Smp. Armstrong ft hfiSes, 
Lenny Beige. Chum Indigo, Shnon ftgg. 
Tbai^u 1030poi a QiipentenMeas,Nasih 
Rd. N7 (0171-609 1800} «■ Odedoaira Rd, 
£6, cones £4. 

HAMPSTEAD C0DB7Y AT THE W HK M M OK 
Jim Tkvare. Otis Canaektni. Smum Hu. 
HmightSpaiEn0aiidiLiine,NW3(D171- 
4833647)® Beisae ftrt t £6,concs£5. 

cawir store playbb 

Tltp ttighi out with rcgnlats Richard VtanriL 
Lire Sbmpson. Pan) Menon,Josie Lawrence. 
Sun8pm.OrendcHi Street SWI (0)426- 
9(4433)0 Picc3d^yQrc».£ia 

DANCE 

BcdmAdm 

THE STOCK) 

Ffo— eoEwrase tfonw folFla—en 

Datfoiooal Spanish dance by La Joaquina 
and company. Tbuighl 8_30ptn. iS 5ft coos 
£450-15. Beckenham Road ( UI81-663 0901 ) 

Cbettenham 

EVERYMAN THEATRE 

EtaapeuMitCaau FeaoinngSianidav 
Tcfaasaov and Hden Bremten. Tbuight fyarc 
£W13. Repenl Street (0)242-572573) 

Honnstow 

PAUL ROBESON THEATRE, CENI RESF HCE 
Ma M i hi Bharadafob Lotas pee Scoria from 
the Bharata Natywnclauical Indian 
tradition. IMdii 7.45pra. £650, atm £5. 
Treaty Centra High Street (0181-5776969) 

London 


ttai Dm Mores foliar As ftvtos Om efj. 
optotmg fcclmp of bang an outsider. TbdJy 
250pm (msnen onlvl, 4.30pm (men only) 
£3, crew £2. Ctocohalc Rd. E3 (0181-981 
661 T^sn 8 1 L4] » MA; End. 

PURCELL ROOSI 

Mis s Steps Black Bnterii chorcpaphy 
dunces* of four new wttria. Toraght 8pm. 
£9 .«hjks £7. South Bank Centra SE1 1(7171- 
960424^ BR/OWaieritMi. 


NEW VKTOaiA THEATRE 
Ware Ftamaaea Traifotunal toriHian 
enmpany of Ovx iLmocts and ratvcuiB. Sun 
JJfttm. £8-£l25a ftaooda Am & 
Enretummcws Centre (01483-76) 1441 

CLASSICAL 

London 

BAHBlCAItMLL 

The KhcV CansrhKhc HattdeTs Rcyal 
Brrnnis Skate with Bach 1 ! 3rd Or ch estr al 
Suite. Thnqdu 7.30pm. £65£L£l7ja Bartacm 
Centra EC2 (0171-6.3S S89 1 )« BmMcm. 
SHOWS 


Cfoto Gnsli An euotHlg denoted to piano 
vaiatiaiii and tnuunqttBHis by Godowsky. 
Sim 7pm. ifrkC 14. Wgmore Street, WI 
(0 171-93S 2141 )«- Bond SL 

Winchester 


R ngikh n airirc hv/mfci gi Mwi glian WDiiami' 
( »ill |Af ^TwUng ttnri B p r 1 , ftll gma 

\hriaUoat. Tin^hl 7 JQpm. £5J04SL5a 
Ttw Close (01962-84Q500) 




LITERATURE 

London 

P% HsaMac* Erttacu £nnn a new ptoy by 
Pannmder SeUtcm and O Sueet Sta by Ravi 
Kapoor. H ha r fn a nu ritO Centre Brendbnl 
High Street (0181-568 1178) e-Ounncm- 
buiy. Sun 6pm, pho n e Cor 




Muntevc-nE’i 1610 rettmgof the Vcspem 
TboighL 7 JUpm. fb-115. 

Tie Sewpaaftar*' Ahwa c Schumann rones 

jal iWu mni*f rtw Arr iUnim ffW ah-HH 

luhnsoiL Son T.TOpcn. £4-£ia Snjiib Sq. SWI 
(0171-222 lU6l) < eWcstmnHcr. 


BunnsowiE opera Home 
GDWEBOORW FESTMULOPOM 
Cad RmfottsDevor Nunn's original 
production of Moon * comedy, reviwad (^r 
Michad McCarthy. Tbdoy 455pm. £1(W1 1ft 
Gtyndebourac House (01273-K138 13) 

London 

GOUHALL SCHOOL OF MUSK MB DRAMA 
Lfoda d Chnadn Gtddhall School of Music 
and Drema whh a staging of Donkettf s 
open. Tbuighl 7pm. £12, cones £8. SQk 
Street, EC2/DI71-6282571 )+ Batttean. 
HmUUBPMKIKJDRE 
temea Bizet's drama, tSreeted by^ Tfcrty 
John Bares. Today 23ftsn* 730pm. 
2J0pm.E2aomi3fl45aHuHuidFhrk.W8 
(D171-6Q2 7S56)« Kcnangron HfehSL 
LOtBWCOUSEOH 

LaBshwa A revival by BmryAUanm of 
Stereo Pnnlott’s original (Hoctacrioo of 

7J0poL f8-£^S4Marmrt 
(0 171-632 8300) ■» Lckeslcr Sq. 

IRDPH FI ITAIinB HAIL 

Hs The Cbehea Opera GrcnqiCheria an/ 

Oi ifo e su a with a tare concert airinc for 
Mascagm^s opera. Stm 7. 15pm. JC750fl 75ft 
South Bank Centra SE1 (0171-9604242) 
BR/&Wnerioo. 


rmmilim Bwili Sweet-nofced Country great 
wurt oedaimed afoum. Wrecking Baft Chnr 
Exchange Wheeler Street (01223-357851) 
Tcanghl 7JQpm, £L2-£14. 

London 

I YUu OboHMA Avam-panle rock (tom new 
jfcum. Rising, backed by aon Scan's IMA. 
/Inarm 2 Clmr X Rd WC2 (0(71-434 0409) 
■e-’Kiu Q Rd. Tomgtn 7pm, fia 
Ifoari d West Crisa dU^tuiiks. &n*»i Acad- 
emy Stockwcfl Road SW9 (0171-924 9999) 
BRfD Brison. Thagbt 7pm, £ft 
Ftamfc 96 Cdtic fcstiral wflh SliXhB- Christy 
Moore, Mary Bbck. Cfamadl U^d Cbie. 

The Qac/tam and more. Tbdsy II50Bm.f28. 
ALaiy SmsfcS Afhraoea R>ul Wdkrbead- 
hna a bdl afao mdndmg The Bhietoaes, 
Galliano. Shod Seven. Northern Uproar, 
Reef Dr Robert mid Rare. Hnritury ftmt 
N4 (0171 -344 0044) ^ Rnsbwy Fhik. Sim 
1 LXhm. phone for nudfobUiy. 

SMrfoy Broa^ The Wrisfa oren perfonra 
wngt boot the s3*er scnxa. Atyu/ ftntrcaf 
Han South Bank Come SET (0171-960 
4242) BiVO Waterloo. Umkht 750pm. 

iazz, world, folk etc 
Bristol 

Tka Mqr Qawrtet Fast-mnriqg smger niUi a 
strong bebop sensibility, rifooi but Wca St 
10! 17-966 1968) Sun Spm. £7. emus £5. 

Cardiff 

Bnswm Jara QaartaL Pada CmWar Qami. 

tat European imp io v l unuu aries dare Ihe 
bdl with aneuiivc ocanposer and hasnst 
Ganhoer. Coal Exchange Cardiff Bay 
(01446-79484$) Tonight 8pm, £5. cones £4. 

London 

Gary Rartx with Edrito Hssdsrtan Ei-Mdes 
D^vis alwva raunw io hard bop with o- 
Hqbic HanrorV jnd Pharoah Smdcre imm- 
petor Hcndcmat, Tomghi 7pm, £15. ndv£l2 
Lfoht Of Tba Hbrid One of the fits British 
jaa-hmk mupok Jte Cafe Pfetwqr NWl 
(0171-344 0044) » rsmA-n "Ewn. Son 
7pm. £IZ idv£J0. 

MWfoMfo A Yard Nmam, Atm 
SUfcssa a (hurtal Jamaican piano virtuosoL 
phis Britbh ssxii Alan Stadmore. Aanrir 
Scats Frith St W I (0171-439 0747) 

T ha Q R dThogbl 9pm. 02. atems £7. 
Bv Gadfcw SouLjan saris of Rm Ayos 
and FshheOy Bbdt tone. StnoBmkytan 
the Strund The Strand WC2 10171-497 2101} 
® AWsvydrSca 8pm, £4. 


Arandel 

AeMy SbAtera Leant abmM duck Be. 
HUKmU MdMrVwhHB Row) (0191- 
41^454) Tbcfoy & Sun Ufem-SJOpm, £2-4. 

Bt-iMi Wefls 

A/shaa Ifomri 3haw Over 100 dogs go on 
triM.Rcysl KWi Sh»gnunJ Llanehvrdd 
(01982-553633) Tbday 10am, free. 

London 

Cm Isa Mini Bandk tidfrsbows and 
Giant Puppet Street Theatre hiabliglna. 
Heaton Garden Hatton St Nl (0171-739 
543 1 ) Today, luges various, free. 

WM Mas A IMW Debate on fertility 
matmenifc. Hfuoimlnt Am Centre Brent- 
Coni H«h SI TW8 (0181-568 1176) 

-9 Gmmcrsbuiy. Sun 2pm-4pm, Ore. 


tw n WiU >4i lmMy 9fMM-.ilT A.TML 
case of ehnat and duax. SaSatvyArti Caarr 
Bedwm St (01722-321744) Tbdsy 2pm. £4. 
Efoaf Mill MbIiss Difi Kill i TiiTihi n'n 
amhar.5ab9g5bk&( Safafoip/lnteuar'Ibr 
Mahttyp (01722-32(033) TMay, I2mx».£4. 

Yfetoerton 

EMM Rhli A tour ihroagfa the ffitafe. 
nuf u riri^j jirifeal the mri HurMm d Abbey 
(01822-853607) Tbcfoy, cafl far times. £3. ' 


MiTiT^ 


I raftnrnalh lTiiiraiisr ruliniir.il mi 
sire crelaita - etmm sDicr, rqgl, costume - 
Monday and Tbcaday (lOLJlfom daffy). 
Quinie'i (0271-839 9060). 

MfolimAfo LmafoK On-rite ooo- 
tems of BuntM Hall, Nether Bunow - Vic- 
lorimi paattin^ RU^wnd. Sotsmia and 
vehfeks, metndiiig a I960 Rob RqyoeSBfer 
Cloud, est £7lXX)-na00a Tbesday ( 10am). 
Hamms (M969-623780). 
bate Hooe-drawn vehicles, old form 
■mpfemetus and radrinny, uiHwhbILi u 
N orth Peiheruai Rn^yClub, Friday 
(2J0poi). Mike Rawlc (01823-3M9B3). 
ft a— lete Jearileiy. watches, waler- 
eotouB, oil paforiogs, unredeemed pieces 
and profcmc sala. some with no reserve, at 
drcThUafgarTltveni, f^rtRow. Londoa 
SElft Monday (7pm). Coons JeweOeiy 
Auctions (D 18 1-293 1954). 

Barafor: The Brian MaeUsmai] coikmoo 
of Scottish pottery and glas - 250 gjngn 
beer bottlta. 40 boner crocks, 40 hm water 

hnwtwi (la y™ lUlm n^, 

SanmUy (Ham). 8BR Auctions, Ekecar 
Heritage Centre, 5 I t aimaks Row. W»ih 
Road. Hrecar (01226-745156). 

W%*aa, rirnfafr. Smglc-oitncr coOcaioii of 
SOUmpaEromtDMorandboneihawuwhi- 
des, biqdes and railways, Friday (1030am). 
Thomson, Rodtfich A Laurie, 2S King 
Street (01697343548). 

VariawR: 18 htfl-sfoc toiookcr tables, two 
pool tables, wmes, beets, sphits, Monday 
(11am). Oeneral Auctions, 6365 Gansu 
Latte, SW 18(0181-874 9255). 

■Mtv: Doultoo, Staffonhhire and other 
wares, ships' MB miy y Beat- 

fcs photographs, titqtlaie. eariy 19rh oe mro y 

Square, Whitby (01947-6(12298). 

Haatfom Cbmpmer. ofSee, gyro, ^mes and 
catcnngequipinctn. Hangar L, Airfieid 
Industrial Estate, DunkEsweS, Wednesday 
iTOam), Martin Spencer Thomas (Q 1404- 
891833). 

RhmiiMhara 400 toe of coDeaore' toys, 
dolls, modd railways. diecaSL dofls, foothill 
cards, a model display cabinet and a big 
cabinet o£ Meccano, Friday (Ham). Biddle 
A Wrf* (0121-455 MM2). 

Lafehua-Sam Erecuton’ sale of a codectina 
of Chinese bloc and while porcelain. Eag- 
Krii mid commensal ceramics, fumunre, sD- 
ver. dodcs. Utesday (1030am). Lettfi Auc- 
tion Rooms. 88-90 Pall MbD (01702-78)51 L 
Araupas Hade Gasote (01714304957). 
Govamou Auction News (0171-353 7300, 
Ftn-U-Bock Hotitne 0336-42348$). 


FAIRS 


MmeAuHamc o*er 700 muds, 
imnonuw (0181-883 7061) 
GotaaifcTfofttpM.nvGlNMra. 
GkR A4ft Fri-Stm (ftmman 01444-482514). 
SfoBerd O aa ti As ffc >i»i . Sandon Hall, 
near Stone (A51). uxfay and tomorrow 
(Cooper 01249 6611 111 
AMBmw team Grerah Bret fair at the Emgh 
Hall, Srofce-oivThau. tamxraw (0)782- 
595805). 


Church services 


First Sunday alter Trinity 

iM a mai rirana n :.mllC.i2B»a Unr-Esdim a 

lOw L»J» L'cJciui’l:' MuuulVnci IlnSaw 
i «hm LmmiitilV-'ilLnilBi.The 

Bn PO.C Bint .’.Upm Ewve *■! n. 
uJtenSniiwfcTftc KnOiMJ CtetsDet 
yOMiMSHI San At'amllL. Hum Yuos LuLhirra 
Mnu Una ilhlnnuu) Cana F»1 Tnpoxe. 
llJVra Maine Ni** a B tk»e tpm Lien,<ng. 

c^Mw ini: ftnuLajlilUiUlle 
Dnrntrnl Ini CTtiftly tlnsm. 

MUm. ’ Alas VLMK sub UC: Utam 

Oiail n ..hw u Uuu U ilium eliiviuia lYfov 
iul Cfo* .Uauair RnEcnc ijtymllaia] Lrn- 
tiof. Uwiilen vroire lUigknwt. Caart ftin 


ipg—gatk liimfmiM HunllCI'hm 
$bbi Euilmul Wdriurail amt l Ilia t (l-Ytim 
llsnal L’israjassit lalikn in u: VWpm Choral 
Knueelk'V ibCbbih 
f U n m angivaM imir TV 
tactrom mjraidc. the tcvlrei MiX-dr. II L'jm 
nwri Mjilns Rn)9* iB C The V« foRM; ffm 
[wi Fwmik Mauri ta B (Ln The Pimrre. 
nnRiaanaH-laaIIC.l(hmMain.lLav>->l 
a\nADs, ftmaK ILmS«telJi*3nc.Ciucnim 

asTSiftsi^asists 

EUDnOML ILriet UC CaBno Duma timn. 


The (tnAtomCtmiWn 

dII Iwhi nUCKtaadci Srtvwjtejmfcflrey 


naSmnR; mb IIC. «43ja W EucJuhul 

ESsflWsssss 


ftooemm U B MM L Mm Hl2 IfiDam Wans, 
Hm H t «a .. mi (flud t. Ths Ke» D» tetarti t>t- 
inftixc. ia<pilR.' 4pm Eiraumg and (Me Sa- 

■Hf 

aunao CSMSaSL Unn He. Cam f*r Ujnrctn 
Pdmcr 7 4 *mt Vnne Lmhatra. Sumioil nCutr, 
Drleiv to Una Baane. 11.1/j mMsma.fcm- 
von i i. TV Pn 1i«n lli»«r rcUpm fcreuoot Sees 

leid mC. Tin \m fev Ctdwct 

BEHHSB CBBEDUL Am fh. Khm (.admiral u 
cIlbim. 5urf.nl is O. The auncrflra U.5Um 
Manns SualivdiflCl.LA'iYnBvtasing. VmemB 
mu se Th e Cfcsn .. „ 

i t e n ni cxmML bat UC. Ifen Manae 

CtfKdo) r^^nwi Dade at F. nrOuncrik'r.4(m 
i Tam) fcirnuu. iaE3i ,s in nThe Heavier 
ODW tfofo Cforek Sm IJC. Ilta Ubtuij. Irtdile 
,%>R,«t L'u.0 iXd.nr II IJm tap EudcumL 

VDiu ewe ep> Iram» iWcurunt. Tbc P mephy. 
m Lmq ml C'Mkp ft«a Finn imre 
itakimi 

i nriimnrs qbmbul •> kum kfaura vagus 
6 flunmnu. 1<>JUm UU Sttaul u B On. 
TK Pftrwmre; i.Um Ei«ara*..piw5ta F. 

ranraHnansraL >un licv^-Vimftanrfhcram- 

maum. Mn>r|» Thusui (TNnw (C molrar 
llnbec II ISm P-Dat m) MummJrik iafthT- 
G,d aau irfusesadanmeiblLMil . IB*^ Fnimi; 
h.tftim Darte m F.Casno Anthnm itrf- 

MCMnggBaMLHm iy.94<m 

h-cwvJvaljXMJiViKir UUOmSunp Eialom . 
lirtmlaCUn.oJi'hB Amuse j u pm Esn uay. 
KilhinC. ». Hipai Bawl K*»! Assottawt Inn- 
LDeuHUJtom Scjiia:. . 

nUHECnOML HmHC.dYhtafandibtimBL 
IlnoB |,.ike llmny intatimkvi. The I 

d^r.KSlp*I.re»aakMurt»ma»falm"0»- 
SUDMIDBXinL SoalK.Caai* lefrovlfonas: 

Ilfonbld|ar<>t.MmtrtriffoiucnllU>detL The 

B« Kinrtaa Momt/c u5um kfaom. Vwgtao 


W£BlsniDti.Cnral«niDana. *p» L-mo^. 

taasouti.teii'DuifonM- 

imaGDimiLltmllCauiUaliiB. Ifimi Sung 

belt UdenxromBil<4t*lThcCara&- sum 
Ltcdkhc. neoino o (i.Thc Dunn. 
mm y™. (km HC i **un Seat Lacttma. 
ixksmiisa The Rr» C, l» hml1.anMsuk 
Surfied is A Jpm Ltrnuag. seoiml «nu 
■ (cshiafli, rrcNuun PJ. Hike, Hsu Senicr hv 
Fteeamnn m Smavri 

■S KSg ia CBBBUL Ma IK. V i-Paa Maun, tat 
bud m C, The iVicMcacic 11.41 m CiKkaiid, 
Nbrnmnn-, i.VVoi Ewam*. Dyimi.d Si C. luoi. 
bj i HnlUB k Tfo Rev Cute MiBroL 

SOW ODIBMB.. Dm Olfisn IL* Eaiamt 
l(i .Un Mam. Imtam) n> I. i.jayin Lveavoe-Vt- 
pa OaniM Dabikeci iThlcatmuL 

ssmo. Ofoa CMMS Sm Mm 4.U» Fun* Mm 
I lam Sikna Msvc 14m Max. 

If XML'S CJBBBHL 4 ibi HCErtan Mram. Dam 


rJOpa Ul'vOekbeW » - ftjmaa Sen = (.» til 

rieeade nt EnsRbra 

HCnmCIISDn Natl IK. inns Milan, foiuenw 
C. On Dnoll liar. 1 1 Itai Wrt LuAjiuL 
Un. t.< Ilia uus ItVrnJl. The Bet Irvtuhri 
UnuUt.Tsm LTcaamis.H'nclbiB B mmn,tLam 
IW Nenir. 5.4^ Uqra Rnalal bv Itari Ftadfos 
bJftot Eitian sauce. Tfo Dcaa. 
MMMOraM. «an t-hamt. Tfo fcv Ctr. 
nSmU I ImChiaJ EodnoO. Vmttan WSfam, 
a G tun. Tfo ftDHia. 3|Ol tbaal Eraapqp tttxd 
a F. Cant Dan) Pjn Uc» 

IBPMSnilllMBL' -38L Arts. 6m Mart limn 
Monme Prawr. liMtimt Srfcofl Mm Mma cape 
hm Hwr ua Mme-Uyn 5,4am lispan and 
Bcnciklam. The Lunfi rtma rcnmert: F-H-pta 
Xcciulh Ufim Wart '3)0. "P *•“ 


canwa.ar k— w iftm o remra m-*.- 
krjhL *1 i-Vhin Msbns. Ila Dim Una pi. 

KHUdK i TUW 49jOtL4*IMl l>K.MlB ail|liW»lk 

anon or ne gentnea a/nurnia « tooiiia. 
UaMtafcA rmbtaTe (iankok 5WT in.Vmn Ta- 

tine Liloip. Choral Moan. .'I Ibe tbeiao and 
Zjuacom nbbum. mol >n Owe* Manooc aoJ 
lasfoh. 

UnOUL VflSffll Guta MMU) I aocasfcT 
KnsalBII-nj.X'annnnicUMFrv.hmlehrolSa- 
bun Cbntal Move, urns in Chuidt Sjk-sk. 
nan««3(UGnntfSSHB& hmurunm. 

wv Hast M. nun; Fro«. .ticthAy lepalir 
(•vault 

OmAlhptSi IjateoMaar 'teamin' II 14m 
MnnunePr^rT VetaeaiaieallWjllial The Bet 
J.DUN M tes.» 

Ifo (tall OapUrfS* Sane va<i-< Ibl) »Ci ll«n 
Matmv The bcavem jcc ictlmc i IUnbii.C-nVTi L jtt 
U rn* 12-9)111 UC 

Cta) fold ton if Uufem- ’ Ctat III’ woh 
Oeu I'anvi/iiMK Miapln IljsiUanm. fitvt 
KrtwetlMi. P>c 'in Hull*. Noll 
Ota fopl fLiaq«‘<B Liiat s.Vtsi IIC lira 
Manm. Start -cn n iniN*mi unrm tnuouf. 

BimhnoD 

Gatam CfcML Sunk .bulb* Ssrl ki- K i'ioHC. 
1 Urn tac lutfunq. IbftvB Mow. the Rn tafcia 
UMi 

foadtCSusl WeBaertnlijaneLt. Sfol- lira Uim 
O OM. Fe ratralui ilfoi. The k-baplaw 12pm HC. 
■mllusailCMblB.'ttk’F 1 1 am M-raej Prayer, n 
rn» Inr tfo peat if lernakti illmcfliL The Ktv 
'j Lfodim. 

fopl M Mm Oasri. OiKBbdL OJlft tin 
tat; Cndurnl Da U a F Tfo Hev Out Ftcwh 

Sifalnfo6ifoMlBm>ftl5om.FO IlmSuf 

Euctunu. (jb« ft la r^boev 
M Sm. Stircarn jttm. *1: tat l>m Mao. 
in 3am VUvnmc hwe lino ihgri Mm, tnijut 
«C The fix' !<poboMscil<t'6a 
ft** sod BewfowiL hetaoJial. Ul CXXa. Rond. 


H Sura l*oi na HmJp:. b*u. Sam 1 1C vjfln Soap 
cuchinM IZ.Vaxn fjsuk r - rt % u h t; ojo as&| 

bcimiLC 

■Mr.laqduninsee WLVaraCiaaom l Urn. 
Tfo Rev ft Ji-ba Mitt: A-b na. The Rev thro Tee. 
am OH CfoKS. l ■UCloircB tarl SWT: Bam He 
IfjiB CfoUicni Soi .or Ham MMIO, CWo B»- 
n.taik i2LV)vii|K’.ft(i(B Etmreg. TfoRec Df 

I IJW 

HrBta HMOBbie Road. SWTrtai Uftlhf H« 

ta* MJLir. lira iaimh Brim. Tfo Hn foety 
In 

■Mr Ms ftiare Gnxt Ruud. 5WT. 8-<QUD EB- 
l3sii< 11am Ch.nl Mmnf Praia. Tfo Rev Di 
'tarnn Ivauf 12i>Spn turiumk 

tataSSLuoe smart. SWI. e.4SnlfC; lln5a>C 
toitLuiM. Sunl-oJ ut C- Tfo Rn3or. 

ROut As Kmtllilhm m.i-Vhoi Suat M»: 
I lam '•demo 'task Mina t-rcaniDcdudevklfo Vit- 
ax 

H hUU'ti AUiaw. ECl Ib.Vam tae Endmtn. 

nubp i ii.hBt 

3 Bnon tfo.- S iihl EC4- 1 in Chml Mm* ami 
L nrhiw k Sl KehnUa au%, iHjmIbl Dso JnJtat 

uutrt >,.S pm Oknl beokura sttanJ aCCMaa 

I'lbDUUrk 

9 Clioi il Baiu, Siraad, Wd Ham WAV ta 

jura Soviur. I wm, ifo I md iSblaetL Tfo Rev (fc- 
leibabnp 

aCHMinalfoaeh>V«hre. SW: BhaiHC. tin 
tag Ereiaral Irclaml ut C. Ifo itev I. Vac 
RtatMY,CteBn>irt6MieeL VW1 IDJUnMUkK 
Ham fojfcms Maw The Sloe 
BCtatlfikaarntny lkn. IjbHo WC1: Warn Su« 
Etuhanu-. Icftpa L urr Ug Ftm 
QtaWl IbmnirrSqoire HT kfo KC; Ifo 
Smq; bnhartu. Mow form (Ini). Hr Bectnt 

Mm'LFknBr.Ufoa IIC. tlnSncEadrora 
V Helen: « 43ja Eresme Foret 
SUmlSaKiGirtaiLVC form IIC; KUUanSmm 
Em*rtiH.Mm>,4 tbc qnel hna iDikoyd). Tfo Rn 
.Vatin MaUmn hpa kanong. Semsd woce 

i triads 


D 1 EB. NIIJ: Sat HC. tOJOam Mom- 


J spjJI Cj* I lS£> 


StbmaGnSdfoWa.GarfidilllB.ECF lti Warn tag 
EoAutC Tfo Rev Ida ft*L 
9JM. Ilpk fcrt Clereem. W2 Sam HO Khm 
tank Cmomraoo. Mra Zdero McMutfc* B-Vboi 
bnsSmu, Tfo Rev foam fat; 

RhML Stratford BRashav. ELCillnFamdrSa- 
m. Sofo fimdaV C ftdcol tfo Ret Psidiukada 
AJIOpa HC, The Her DonJ Raetianh. 

9 Mmi Vmd Ctmd. NWL fiats UC: tJOam Patnti 
C.rnn&m, lust Suae Dn&anu. Moa aerie: 
Cbnaa ULmcfik tiifowtael Mantall 

SUrafofqfctrtaMlLilfoslIfoulWILlInftn 

uh Spteaa Mart Cacao (tinsa ft nce nuu nl 


iHulL 

Sldam fodsev tart SW3 Run HC lOJUbet Mreiv 
lot Frarca and IIC Tfo Rea Dank Waium, rijuam 
Etcmnag. 1 ra (lad iPonaOl Tfo Rea Gerald 
Bcaadump 

DRfon fo MaitK 1 cm«> Ttinm StreeL EO: 1 font 

^4»Iiium Uat 

3 Rttpnfl ft o aaigu n AlAre 1 Urn fomgEmtiana 
and Hayto. !4ri»a fom a GlMoaarilTfo Dean 
RIHfo Brpem-t folk Rami NW 1 8n IIC V 4Som 
FjDdrCdanmaisur IlnSrogEudumd. Dai Lcut 
F. Tfo Rra Anlfom) Sin. 

Mlklti U Wafta. WCS Baa HC94fom Cask- 
oWtire Senire, I oil ddc lore pm mofoailcs itifoe l 
B tifornSnuPtmlUtaUatatBUtaDSo. 
mtadind hi DBm. Tfo BoAonta 1 hnr. Latim 

Ounae Sean, Tfo Bet Gikit Lee; fo Cfond 

Ewnaora Fuanh eicemi renace (Kates r. 6Mfm 
btarinfce. 

DDifJMSU.VicsnqKGue.WWIbmHC.TfoVk- 
re. 9 Jhot Paanh Eodnmc H.LVamCmeSenia. 
Tfo^ftroEKv.lL^HCfiJOpmEarTint 
The RavF C«EL 

WMII3KXSEU% 


RteTfo Bom; ScreaSWl: 9am. I torn Lo> Mmc 
ItaHtjh Mart Mtai tiretiy fMIi}, Cm Laud 
POaopm fom Sadeam Eacwoa. FnBcuaon ad ifo 
Bfcuot Sacnmotand SrfcumKariflaim. Eaafcs 
taOrim |Cta-L HMhap tahad tatafo, 

RtWhlMtaK ta.N-W3:RMiiHC ULUamFtnii 

sa 5 sa 5 »asss h,Mi - 

RJHckii MdM forth. Redfod Ifoi. W4. MamHC 


illnSrfoan Lfoo ^ Mm, tafcrt*: 


P.^faKtOM Bfor Sta w .SWT: ialSnOdfcat'i 
lURIIour lint HCTfo Rev Ctisiln MaWm 
H team. Ealos Rand. NWL lO-tOm tag Mas 


a MX Wlfom Ftm SWI: 8am. Sam HC I In 
^J amEnfcama. CagM i a mm tTtarihL Tfo Re. 

aWxEjlDnS 9a re.SWl-lllSM HC. HtretFaiD. 
* l aduibt, 11am Suae EtadanM. MUai Sareo 
LcopotiH (lbjda). FrDfi TBsss. 

D tart. Sucaiham. SWIfc Kn Ltw Hm IQJOn 

Srfmn Hm t-Wpoi Sokmo EiOToop and Bear- 


St ttiftaX Gktmnla Raod. SWT- Sam. 9dm L» 
Man UaHI|fc Stand Conns OBBtt Prcxa, 
■ta timaapBai Dtai|. hUi Unfo. 
llMMXBraci tore. ECTrl In Sow Mm. Cum- 
liman icaau tWndan),1fo Rev Asthasy Spat. 

tafoOta. Fleet Soccl ECL SLVhm HC 11LW 
Mtaap Prayer. StaoedotBtalfoltaa. 

MMfttadku. r»smi.swi: iu- 

Tfol^Afamofcrffo^ijopmTfo taQta 

Dm tat ICfoW rf Sooiliad), Rumen &— . 
wet IMSraN.1ftn.Tfo 

Bmlafcvte ikauiam, WfoMdi 5aret, WL- smm t iw. 

J aKSasia&®^Ms 

Ita IH< w L Bm 9Jtai Mn. Ft seuriaad B«m- 



SkS^*"™ VtaUort - » ,n -«ta Ifo Rev 
IjoS* i JP Hill. HamainJ 

teta“i!^ C1W ' A> “Sroa 1 . wtt Hsm. 

swH^gsttfGFia 
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fay flobeit Hanks 


OaShrf'theTrtms 945pm BBC2rahore). Six 
.^.pfogfaff^esrefws ©eat sporting rw&Wes, ■■ 
5? 1 9 - One season 

ana me single for dontfnqnc&betwsEn James 
Hunt and Nikilaifoa (182738). - . - 7 
; Rfrn; Sibling Rivalry {Cad Reiner lSSO list 
IppmCrt. Housewife Klrstie Alley emhartes of 
anafrair, with tyacidy corwe/esute fS3?5J9i 

desGrfWngftl^ 

. trativeL 

• tm- 

r ^xxit: more nohffic'. 

Drf&sfe/pStbefr j 

' ^ hultiffmrirn rfttitu 

caflRi®. . 

patraseora g^aMy footed’ 

ti&pds ffo I xebrt jfaaiesl for 

present fora^a lookbarfcat fam^STomertis ’ 
^fiomSie fogendtay arena, Incfec&igjrfw ttcfn-, 
toe’s "\bu cannot be sericusT onlburef ^ ' ^S). 

-isk&Emil IUScSbi C&jGoar tfoiorfoajud- 
T^aasBd afrwomen pfcium Hawto fote to 
.fynerfean QpR nrith fots fefe cf sewn eh&ty : 
-^nmai, (aA noo^(*3rs}strsfodeda Sw bus . 

Friday HWt Artaislk* Itfom BBC2. texm) 
Forfoerty known a&Satvtdaf Nitfit Amastke, 
razor^harp topical and anarchic satire from the 
tateofed A/mando lannucri and ctuxiB (91559). 
Scotiandv Entfaod 11JB5 C4. On theew of 
ttfeir Eum 96 clash, Nick Hancock and Gonfon 
Kennedy ditete the aukf question - who's better 
at fodtie, Scotland or Eiqjlwd C443559J. 

Fan: The Outfit (John Flynn 1973 US) 
11.50pm BBC1. faugh, pared-down thriller 

. from RWjaidWnt Bank" Start 0675JU 

WwailnJ^BpmM. Reshto 
triumphs in Cannes and foe west End' Briefer : 
ffletivv dara with' Jfona Masey in a strange • ;* 
of taring cfomrofes, 3. 


e^taratkw of foe parade of conception - the 7 
speroYsjoum&& foe egg te deserted in v 
anatorairally correct ttetati lrt anepfcpoem iy - 
Edwjn Mcxgro, The lfoya &. . • - -■ 

BfoodyShxiaifc7JOpra R4.Threepto--,- 
^ammesof remgasong about unde^adusta life 
atunweefoesinthe last 50 yBKS.% start wflh. 

. hack to the postwar worid cf ccflege scarves, 
'duSetcoatsand dacant amptoymentprospoHs. 

HMne ttre AicMue 3pm R3. Fust two pro- 
grammes on tte asm ctf the Urte Arturo Befte- 
defo Michefengeli - a witfu^y eccentnc pianist, 
as famous for foe number of concerts he can- 

cefled as for anything he did when hr turned up. 


Sunday television and radio 


BBC1 


7 JO Jim Henson's Animal Show (1 296538). 

7-55 Playdays (R) (S) (7623199). 

8.15 Hafianisstmo (R) (7423335). 

8. 30 Breakfast with Frost On the eve of the all-party 
peace talks in Northern Ireland, the programme is 
broadcast five from Belfast (40624). 

9.30 The Good Book Guide (R) (SJ (9967996). 

9.45 First Light (SJ (563996) 

10.15 See Heart (S) (555977;. 

10.45 Weather Watch. Craig Charles and a repeat run of 
: his series about the British weather (3 700 151). * 

10.55 Cricket - First Test Live coverage of the fourth 

• morning’s play from Edgbaston (Followed by 

. Weather for the Week Ahead) (S) (6 8792606). 

12.30 On the Record (547J2J. * 

1 JO EastEnders Omnibus (S) (6146625). * 

2.55 The Fame Game. The story behind the Liverpool 
Institute for Performing Arts, backed by Paul 
; McCartney. That Craig Charles - again - has 
further details (5027151). 

3.30 Biteback. Viewers have a say (S) (1319737). * 

4.10 Masterchef 1996. The semi-final stages of the 

• nosh competition. Fashion designer Nicole Fartii is 
one of the judges (SJ (8976101). * 

4.45 Euro 96 - Live. Germany v Czech Republic. Live 
coverage from Old Traffbrd (S) (74351483). * 

7.00 News, Weather, Regional News (798847). * 

7.20 Euro 96 - Live. Denmark v Portugal- Desmond 
Lynam presents live coverage from Hillsborough 
as the current holders, Denmark, begin their 
campaign. Analysis is provided by Alan Hansen, 
Ruud Gullit and Gary Uneker (S) (341 19625J. * 

9 JO No Bananas. EftO. The wartime soap (“world war 
meets class war” - lest we forget) reaches 
Dunkirk, where fears grow for Harry's safety 
. (S) (924489).* 

10.20 News. Weather (904373). * 

10.40 gEEI Coogan’s Bluff (Don Siegel 1968 US). In 
many ways the blueprint forthe future Dirty Harry 
films, Clint Eastwood 1 plays an Arizona Sheriff with 
. the big hat and sharp shoes. chasing a murderer 
through the sleazy streets of Manhattan. Quite 
: exerting if you haven't seen it too many times, and 

• including a cast of the dippiest hippy chicks ever 

• committed to celluloid. Lee J Cobb and Susan 
: Clark co-star (75666557). 

12.15 Cricket-First Test Highlights (SJ (2697958). 

12.55 EHa Long Gone (Martin Davidson 1987 US). 
Above-average baseball comedy, apparently, 

: starring William Ffetersen, Virginia Madsen and 
; DermotMulroney (356294). 

2.45 Weather (5774923). ToZ50am. 

REGIONS. Nl: 10.40pm A Space for Dreaming 11.15 

; Film: Coogan’s Bluff 12.50 Cricket 1.30 
Weather. 


BBC 2 

6.15 Open University; Cosets (6755354). 6.40 
Applying Matrices (3211248). 7.05 Hamid - a 
Workshop (4076064). 7.30 New Formulae for 
Food (1287880). 7.55 Ndebele: Women and Art 
(7605793). 82.0 First Steps to Autonomy 
(6089557J. 8.45 The Jewish Enigma 
(7625098). 

9.10 Children's BBC: Rupert. 9.15 The Litflest Pet 
Shop. 9J5X-Men. 

10.00 FiuBy Booked (SJ (70557). 

12.00 Regional Programmes (SJ (33538). 

1230 Sunday Grandstand. With Sue Barter. 12.35 

Cricket -First Test 1.05 Goff: Steve Rider reports 
on the Amateur Championship from Tunberry. 

1-20 Rugby League: highlights of this year’s 
second Australian State of Origin match between 
New South Wales and Queensland in Sydney. 1 .35 
Cricket 3.40 Racing: cover^e of the French Oaks 
from Chantilly 4.00 Cricket 6.00 Tennis: French 
Open. The final of the men’s singes. Plus, all the 
news from Euro 96 (S) (4484083). 

7.20 Songs of Praise. Wbrship from Lacock, Wiltshire 
(423847). 

8.00 Docs on the Bax. An evening of medical TV, 
introduced by Casualty's Clive Mantle. See 
Preview, p32 (612373). 

8.05 Dr KSdare. An episode of the influential early 
1960s American TV hit with 
Richard Chamberlain raising pulses as tire 
eponymous doctor: See Preview (540557). * 

835 Casualty. A major train crash busies Hofby 

General in this selected episode of the BBC long- 
. runner (R) (SJ (445880). * 

930 Playing Doctor. Concise history of TV medical 
dramas, with contributions from stars, writers and 
medical consultants (SJ (92809). * 

10 JO M*A*S*H. An episode of foe much-loved Korean 
Warsitcom (R) (43915). * 

11.00 In Stitches. Comedy dodoi/patient encounters (SJ 

(7286J.* 

1130 Dr Finlay's C a s e b ook. From 1970, Dr Finlay's 
patients are overcome by the hallucinogenic 
effect s of a strange unknown illness (802373). * 

1225 QB Horror Hospital (Anthony Baich 1973 UK1. 
Pretiy trashy spoof concerns rock songwriter 
Robin "Confessions of" Askwith checking into a 
health clinic to dear his head, but soon finding his 
Tife is in danger (Followed by Weatherview) 
(8450652). * To 1.55am. 

2.00 The Learning Zone: issues in Economics 
(85279). 4.00 Discovering FtortuguesefBon Mot 3 
(9 2861). 5.00 Business and Work (3I3J 6). To 

5 30dm 

REGIONS. Wales: 12.00pm Homeland. Nl: 12.00pm 
Sounds of the Eighties. 


ITV/London 

6-00 GMTV 6.00 The Sunday Review. 630 News, 
Sport and Weather. 7.00 The Sunday Programme 
(26170). 

8.00 Disney Adventures. Jenny Powell tries her hand at 
roller hoctey. Plus, Gummi Bears, Little Mermaid 
and Goof Troop (4935083). 

9 25 the Adventures of Grady Greenspace 
(1293199). 

9 JO James Bond Jr (2515267). 

10.15 Sunday Heroes. The award- winning cartoon 
series continues the story of Ben-Hur. (S) 
(8678422). 

1035 Sunday. Sharon Gless, who starred in Cagney and 
Lacey, and George Baker, aka Inspector Wexford 
in The Ruth Rendetl Mysteries discuss their faith. 
Including 1 0 JO-1 1 .45 Momirq* Worship from St 
Mary's Priory Church, Abergavenny (92797460). 

12.10 Link. Magazine forthe disabled (SJ (8798977). * 

1230 Crosstalk (Followed by LWT Weather) (58335). 

1.00 News, Weather (45049286). * 

1.10 Crime and Punishment. Trevor McDonald 
continues his series examining law and order in 
Britain (2893625). 

2.00 Euro 96 - Live. Spain v Bulgaria, five from Bland 
Road (239731). * 

4 JO Beadle's Daredevils (441). 

5.00 Upstairs, Downstairs. The fiist ever episode, 
written by Fay Weldon (R) (4204). 

6.00 Local News, Weather (852199). * 

6.15 News, Weather (840354). * 

6 JO 40 Years of rTV Laughter: Yes, but 60 minutes of 

Denis Nordem (R) (85422). 

7 JO You’ve Been Fumed! (R) (SJ (1 70). * 

8.00 Wydiffe. Return of Jack Shepherd's sober Cornish 
detective. Our man is enjoying his silver wedding 
celebrations - until five corpses show up in an 
abandoned lorry (S) (2 335). * 

9.00 The Knock. Customs and Excise drama. Following 
their rendezvous at a London hotel, DeVtooght 
plans to kill George Webster (SJ (2 J 99).'* 

10.00 The Clive James Show. Julian Clary and Tom 
Jones are joined - via satel Irte - by Damon Hill (S) 
(888373). 

10.45 News, Weather (782460). * 

11.00 Eim 96. Highlights of the opening matches in 
Groups C and D, including Germany v 
Czechoslovakia from Old Traffbrd, and Denmark v 
Portug al from Hillsborough (73731). * 

12.00 WBi High Desert Kffl (Harry Falk 1990 US). A 
group of backpackers in New Mexico fece an 
unseen alien presence (842861). 

1.45 The Chart Show (R) (SJ (954478). 

2.45 TT 96. Highlights from this year's isle of Man TT 
races (6743294). 

430 Wanted Dead or AfivefJ 00 Z7942J. To 4.35am. 


Channel 4 

6.15 Trims World Sport (R) (8937286). 

7.10 Take 5. With The Magic Roundabout. Bush Tails, 
Natalie and Aw toe Engine (SJ (4086441). 

7 J5The Magic School Bus (SJ (1292712). 

8.05 Sonic the Hedgehog (62 68335). 

835 The Trap Door (7596335). 

8.40 Blast Off (SJ (7593248). 

8.45 The Bird (SJ (7089083). 

9.00 Biker Mice (rim Mare (3 1170). 

9 JO Saved by the Bell (R) (14 1 6828). * 

935 Dumb and Dumber (SJ (2521828). 

10.15 Sister Sister (SJ (1 343847). 

10.40 Recto’s Modem Life (R) (SJ (8675557). 

1 1.05 insektas (9541 977). 

1120 NBA Raw (9296828). 

12.15 The Waltons (R) (884151). * 

1.15 BBS Lifeboat (Alfred Hitchcock 1944 US). 
Hitchcock’s much-admired but rather didactic 
thriller, set entirely on the lifeboat of a torpedoed 
ship, whose inhabitants include one baddie (you 
have to guess which). Starring Tallulah Bankhead 
(excellent), William Bendix. Walter Slezak and 
Mary Anderson (28082199). * 

3.00 Channel 4 Racing from Epsom. The 3. 10 Martin 
Dawes Stakes, 3.40 Vodac Dash (H’Cap) Stakes, 
the 4.1 0 Mail on Sunday Mile (Qualifier) (H'cap), 
and the 4.40 Vodacall Tokyo Trophy H'cap Stakes. 
Followed By Broke! (55425809). 

5.05 and Dirty Deeds (S) (3248828). * 

5J5 HoByoaks (R) (SJ (2 391 99). * 

6.05 Babylon 5 (SJ (564248). * 

7.00 Hidden KfogJoms. in Madagascar, 90 per cent of 
the animals and 80 per cent of the plants are 
found nowhere else in the world. But 85 per cent 
of Madagascar's ancient forests have been 
destroyed. Is it too fate? (SJ (4557). * 

8.00 Thles from the Wasteland. Older people who 
witnessed the birth of the welfare state - only to 
see it fail them - speak out See Premew (S) 
(7967). - 

9.00 Cold Lazarus 3/4. Emma (Frances De La Tour) 
access the offer of David Siftz to provide 
unlimited funding (5) (5658606). * 

10.10 BUS Used People (Beeban Kidran 1992 US), its 
1969, and Jewish widow Shirley Maclaine gets 
picked up at her husband's funeral by suave 
Italian widower Marcello Mastroianni. Jessica 
Tandy and Kathy Bates also star in Beeban 
"Oranges Are Not the Only Fruit" Kidron's 
Hollywood debut (S) (17531489). * 

12.25 NBA Live: The Finals. A Jacques Rivette New 
Wave classic makes way for more from Chicago 
Bulls/Seattfe Su person ics basketball encounter - 
as there weren't already enough sport on our 
screens this weekend (731 35652). To 3.55am. 


ITV/Regions 

JUKtU 

As London eastftlZ30pmAnduNnKi5fjjf' 4 JO 
The Rood Show 144 li 5 M The ViUm- Show 
5 JO Tlroe i a Crowd MTOjtfS 1 lZ.OOmuJrvtftf Frtrr 
The Pwppta Mu nit iBJJStjJ*. 1.4Swn Hold Kafr,!*' 
(4064942) 2 .2 Sam B»t Dt Bii1r.fi M cla Spurt 
1891394?). ZSSma SMI :J23MCV» 4.05am 
(7S631B61) 4J5- 5J0>m The Crwnc Hour i J S.V68 ?' 

TmnnsnwBswtt 

As Lomtafi «npt 1230pm fyne- Ntw«v4i iJJ-im/r • 
TMs The tawnltni Bp {4147915’ 430 Cjftom Tnv 
i3J3546tV 440 Roy CDGUc ■ to* jnri Sim:.' 
I520J88DI. 5.05 RntaCdP (78 1W4/' IZJXMdffft* 
Ffem Roupi Cut O04S1126' 2.05am F%K Mdttacj 
0202*010 1. 4.45-SJOxn .WArtfer (WW'-V-*’ 

cam 

As Union eixpt 1230pm OnW iM.*«wrki :: 4 'O.'-S 1 
123SCertn* New and Wtottw li 3 :SJOS3!. 430 Uu- 
da, She Wnle i7D21*C0\ 535 Warns Biwnwr. Girtum 
(600963-n 540 Out House U3G92S’. 6.10 Cortni Nun.-. 
ardV*aBer{38JJ.’3) 4.10imJcKntoi;S5rV--' 5ZO 
530am Asun Eye (8S660J9I. 

HIV 

As London incept L235pm West Pcyi wdh Duntur 
(86222*8). VVjfps: Wcfcti AfiWMtJ <863dr4a'i. 12.55 
Rcgloral News. Weather tll2B20S3\ 430 Emmcnl]i>.< 
(7252354). 5.10 Fourteen UfcddmiS and a Diuwa; 
16549606). 6.10 /bit- RcgiOfl.il News. Wcjincr 
(3843731. Mates: HTV Nan {3S4373L 12JXkmfci«ht 
FSm: The Picppc Mutter (842861) 1.45am Hjfrr Baby- 
Ion {4064942) 225am Best rt British Morn Sixr. 
189/39421 2.55am Shift {3/35/07.' 4.05am Ccv.ch 
(7563/86/ J. 43 5- 530am The Crime Hour 1 1822687' 

mam 

ta London matVt 1230pm Sewn Days 154J54J2.' 
1230 Mentban News aid Weather 139578538'. 430 
FWn: The HoHywood Detechve (69/56/70) 6.10 
Meridan News and Vteathet (384373). UJXhnKMgM 
Hot The nqpeiB Mutter (84286/ J. 145am Hod Batv 
Ion (40649421 235am Best o* Brteh Motor Sport 
189/39421 235am Strtt (3135/071 4.05am Coach 
(7563/86/1 435-5J0am ThoOime Hour f/8226871 

WESICOBKIRY 

Ac London esept: 1230pm Mtestcountry Update 
(4/479)5). 1235 WteknjnbyNB«sn/2820S31 430 
Rim: Cany on Sergeant (50489 J. 6.00 Cartoon 
(8618471 6.10 WestaxMttry News (3843731 10.45 
ITN News,- Wbetend Wbathw (782J60L ULOOnwMgM 
Firt The Plefpie Murder 184286/1 L45am Hotel Baby- 
lon (4064942). 235am Best of Bnhsh Motor Sport 
(89/39421 235am Shift (3/35/071 4.05am Ccadi 
(75631860 435-5J0am The Crnie How (1823687). 

S<c 

teUeopfa 6J 5am Trarwortd Sport (S93Z2S61 7.10 
Take Five (4086441). 835 The Adventures ol Sone the 
Hedphog (6/ 68335). 1030 Hothoite 88(20480641. 
1040 Sister Sister (86755571 1.15 Babylon 5 
15585/5/1 2.10 Da* 089770831. 230 Buds tram 
Hades (8 47) 330 Channel J Racing From Epsom 
(2844/1 5JX) Zig and ire's Dirty Deeds (9/511 530 
ftfcol Y Cwm (407&8354). 735 Dedvau Caru Dechrau 
(2437/ 21 735 Newyddcn (3423781 BOO Ffengjfi 889 
f/842671 835 Datpruad (781977). 905 Sarth Ar Y 
Sul (886083). 935 San StEftan (182278) 9.45 A Is 
far Autism 88 (20226 71 10J» CoULaarus s33223$4> 
11.10- 1.00am Film: Snort T«ne (6689771 


Radio 


- Radio 1 

:47fr99SHH» FW 

7.008m Kevin Greening 10JM Dave 
Ffearce 2-DO Trevor Nelson's Rhythm 
Nation 4.00 UK Top 40 7.00 Inter- 
active Futures 8.00 John Peel 10. DO 
ArKty.heishaw 12-00 Mary Anne 
Hobte 4.00-6.00am Clive Wanen 

Radio 2 

B990TMIt™i 

7.00am Don Madean 9.05 SIew 
W right’s Sunday Love Songs 11.00 
^rt.iRSon’5 Sunday Supplement 1.00 
3esrrBnd Carrington 3.00 Benny 
jreer] 4.00 Radio 2 Young Musidan 
1996 430 Sing Something Simple 
5.00 Pam Ayres 7.00 Denis Quilley 
330 Sunday Half Hour 9.00 Alan 
\flilh 10.00 Fifty Years On 12.05 Sue 
vIcGarry 3.00-6. 00am Steve Madden 

-^^adio 3 

7.00am Sacred and Profane. 

’ 3.50 Choice ot Three. 

^ J j. 00 '.Bran Kay's Sunday Morning. 

Difarak: Scherzo capricriosa Vtval- 
+*** di.- Flute Concerto in F. Debussy: 

Trbis chansons de Charles tfOr- 
leans. Saint-Saens: Fantaqr: Africa, 
i* Haydn; The Creaton t&icerpts). 

Chopin: Scherzo No 2 in B flat mi- 
nor. Furceil: Thy hand. Belinda 
(Dido and Aeneas). Mendelssohn: 
Sy/nphony No 4 m A. Giordano: La 
Mamnw morta. Composer of the 
Week. Weber: Mass No 2 in G. 
.2.15 Music Matters. 

..00 Ne«5i Role Play. Hamlet, la's) 
35 The Sunday Concert. Beriloi 
Overtire: Le Corai/e. Befitiwven: 
Pfflw Concerto No 4 in G. Delius: 
Brigg Fat Battok: Suite: The 
Miraculous Mandann. 

5,05 Spirit (rf the Age. 

5JJ5 Bath Festival. Protofiew Double 
Vkttm Sonata in C. Brahms: Violin 
Sonata in G. 

5.45 Tne Sunday feature: The Real 
Macondo. Bob feck reads from 
Gabriel Garca Marquez’s 100 
fears of Sofrtude. 

630 Brahms; Violin Sonata in A 
Szymanowski: The Fount®* of 
Aretfxjsa. Ravel: VkoAn Sonata m G. 
730 The Sunday Ptay. ie Cicf. By 

Ptene CometHe. 

930 Choir Vitoria. Tye: Masst Eu« 
bone. Efen The Light erf Life. 

11.15 Traditional Music. 

11.45 Record Rwtew. 

1JX> Through the Night. Opeatfc 

anas by Donizetti, Puccini, VtetS, 
Mocart and Strait?. Mozart: Diver- 
timento in B Rat. Beethown: T/tote . 
Concerto In C. Haydn: Symphony 
No 94 in G (Surprise). Music By 
Tunm and Qma. 

5.00 Sequence. 


Choice 

Archaeologists and historians help 
Leslie Forbes to construct A 
History of Britain in Six Menus 
(11.45am R4, left), starting with 
a typical Roman orgy - ostrich 
brains, cows uddeis and rotting 
fish (but not flamingos - the 
supermarket was out of them). 
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hing Understood. 
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roreuc*. 
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-denere’ Question Tune. 
> Classic Serial: The Tin 
iunter Grass. 12/2). 


s; Tbles from the 
wid. 11/6). 
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Forecast 

rther. 

Match Special. 


BBC Radio 4: The 
\linth. By Rosemary 

ad. _ 

natural HStof>’ Pr0 ' 

i university. 8.00 
5.30 Editfatiw m 
Learning titrou^r 

ss West 93J Amer- 
itions: Hugh Sd$y 
R^d tor Social Psy- 


LHIB 

-Faceteri Thing. 


10.45 Breakaway 
11.15 lit CommtttBa. 

11.45 Seeds of Faith. 

12J00 News. 

12J0 Beils on Sunday 
1230 The Late Story: Running with 
the Wolves,. By Madeleine Cary. 
12.48 ShippiTg Fbrecast 

1.00 As Worid Service. 

5_50 Inshore Fbrecast 
5.55-6.00atn Shipptog Fbrecast 

Radio 5 

mvomiM 

6-05am Brief Lives 630 Brian Kayes 
at Breakfast 9.05 Simday with Mat 
1035 True Brits 12.05 The Big Byte 
1235 HoW the Front Page LOS Eure 
96 Sunday Sport 7.00 News Extra 
7 JO Euro 96 935 DaByn Worldwide 
10.05 The Jab 1035 Out This Week 

11.00 Night Extra 1135 Sport- 
sAmerica 12.05 Night Moves 2J)5 
Up All Night 5JX>€.00am Morning 
Reports 

Classic FM 
aottwoisHtw 

6.00am Sarah Lucas. 9.00 Classic 
Romance. 12-00 Celebrity Choice. 
130 Alan Mann. 3.00 Mastetdass. 
430 QasGlc Discoveries. 7.00 Clas- 
sic Cmstfdown Top 10. &30 Ozssk: 
FM Evening Concert. Uaighan 
Williams: Ovarium: The Wasps; The 
Lark AscsrKflng. Salra-Saens: The 
Camivri of the Animals. Stravtoky: 
The Frebird. 1030 Howanfs Week. 
1230 Andre Leon. 4304.00am 
Mark Griffiths. 

Virgin Radio 
(1215, lin-UHNfeWi UfiJWrfil 
6.00am Janey Lee Grace 1030 Gra- 
ham Dene 230 Nicky Home 6.00 
Mitch Johnson 1030 Gary Davies 
230-630am Robin Banks 

World Service 


HUM 

130 Newsdesk 130 Development 
96 145 Britain Today 230 News- 
desk 230 Shwt Story 2^5 On the 
Move 3.00 Newsday 330 Heritage 
4.00 Vtarid News 4.15 Sports 

Roundup 430 Jazz tor the Asking 

530 NWwdesk 530 Off the ShdL 
Love in the Taw of Cholera 545- 
6.00am Country Syte 


Satellite 


snroME 

630am Hour of Power (80644). 
730 Undun (682153B). 1130 
GhouL Lashed (5139460). 1130 
Trap Door 126333731. 12.00 Tte 
Hit Mix (281 18J. 1-00 Star Trek 
(19758). 230 The WWd at VWr 
(75625). 330 Star Trek: Deep 
Space Nina (78967). 430 WWF 
,, (13712). 5:00 Great Escapes 
0557). 530 Mighty Morphsi 
fewer Rangpr (8/70). 630 The 
Simpsons (5083). 630 The 
Simpsons (6335J- 730 Star Trek: 
Deep Space Nine (58373). B30 
Melrose Place (34793). 930 The 
Feds (378801 11.00 Blue Thun- 
der 0)151). 12.00 60 Minutes 
(97942). 1.00 The Sunday 
Comics (23942). 230-630am 
Hit Mix Long Play (J 625890). 

SET MOVIES 

630am The Three faces of Eve 
(1957) (5266 03731 830 Scara- 
moucha (1952} (66977). 10.00 
Widows’ Peak (1994) (10199). 
1230 Run Wild. Run Free (1969) 
(895281. 230 Caveman (1981) 
(45996). 4.00 Are You Being 
Served? (1977) (3996). 630 War 
of the Buttons U 994) (51460). 
830 Renaissance Man (1994) 
00977). 1030 Roatacerc 
(1994) (595557). 1140 The 
Movie Show (379170). 12.10 
Getting Gotti 11994} (J9435JJ. 
145 Ultimate Betrayal (1993) 
(5508361 3. 1 5-6. 00am Tom and 
VKM1993) (50348403L 

MOVE OWNS. 

&00am Ffightmare (19%) 

( 778281 830 ferco Rosso (1992) 
(97847). 1030 SteDa 11950) 
(50511). 1230 ThB Caddy (1953) 
(70170). 230 XXX-S & 000’s 
(1994) (16731). 330 Ei Feature 
(9809). 4.00 Cheyenne Warrior 
(1994} (1538)- 630 The Counter- 
feit Ccntesa (1994) (590Q3J. 

8.00 City SBctarss The Lqpnd of 
dirty's God (1994) (6)547). 
1030 Mary SheBey^s Frankenstein 
(1994) (23602083). 1235 Phan- 
toms (1990) (279686JJ. 135 The 
Witches (1968) (427942). 330- 
630am Deadly Advice (1993) 
(5S57JJ32J. 

SniKMESSOLD 
12.00pm Battle rf the BuJg? 
(1965) (204170 ). 230 Rty Fa- 
vorite Blonde (1942) (9904118). 

3 30 Cry Freedom (1987) 
(45365489). 630 What's Up. 
Tiger Lily? (1966) (65373) 8.00 
The Fteeklai Adventure (1972). 
(45847). 10.00 Midni^Tt Run 
(1988) ($3156354). 1230 Heev- 


Pastimes 


art's Gate (1 980) (23206720). 
240430am The Barideys of 
Broadway (1949) (5408231 

UK GOLD 

7.00am Give Us A Clue 
(5543422) 730 Golre tor Gold 
(1746538). 7.55 The Pink ferv 
ther (3611199). 8.05Angeis 
(3550335) 930 When the Boat 
Comes In (4475422) 1030 
Btekefs Seven (5551441). 11.00 
Dr Who (9707828). 1.00 Super- 
man til (1983) (64872441). 320 
The Bflf (43043793) 630 The 
Good OM Days (J23373J). 730 
Morecambe and Wise 0083248). 
830 The Duchess of Ddke Street 
(17433489) 935 1, Claudius 
(53/751/5). 10.10 First Bom 
(99881847) 1L15 The Bob 
Monkhouse Show Ol 795471. 
1230 The Six Wives of Henry VIII 
(6116861). 230-3.00ani Shop, 
ping at Night (3687045). 

sw spans 

730am Super Lea g ue (57731) 
930 Boxing (37489) 1130 
Football (49903). 1.00 Opposite 
Lock (50915). 230 Football 
(7073880) 630 Rebel Sport 
(BI99J. 630 Rugby (34489). 
830 Cricket (74335) 1030 Su- 
per LBague (861701 11.00- 

430am Fbotbafi (9435836). 

SW SPORTS Z 

7.00am Sports Extra (2670712) 
1L00 Watetsports (7005915) 
1230 Finish Une (4740712). 
1230 Golf (1837460). 230 Golf 
(5411847). 530 Sailing 
(4061335). 530 Windsurfing 
(2529248). 5.00 Watesporis 
(3818557). 7 30 Golf (8065489). 

11.00 Golf (2113064) 1230- 
130am Windsurfing (6192346). 

UVETV 

630am Video Box. 630 Home 
Shopping 7.00 Video Box. 730 
Fate & Fortune 830 425. 930 
Mind & Body. 930 Weigh ro Go. 
1030 Fashion Show. 1030 
Spanish Archer. 1130 video Box. 
1130 Nation Weird 1230 Fate 
& Fortuna 1230 Why Fife 1.00 
425. 2.00 Sport Live. 3.00 Ca- 
nary Wharf (Omnibus) 430 Fash- 
ion Show. 530 weigi to Go, 

530 Fashion Show. 6.00 Video 
Box. 630 Spanish Archer. 730 
425. 830 Nation Weird 930 
Lunchbox Vfalley Ban 930 Wty 
Fifes. 10.00 Topless Darts 1030 
Fashion Show. 11.00 Topless 
Darts. 1130 Stand Up Uve. 

12.00 Lunchbcs \toUey Bail 
1230 Kiss TV. 13 0-6, 00am 
Ntght-tima programmes. 


Chess William Hartston 


Perplexity 



The diagram shows the 
adjourned position in the 
first game of the Fide world 
title match between Karpov 
(White, to play) and Kants ky 
in Elista, Kalmykia. 

Karpov's powerful passed 
a- pawn looks like a winning 
advantage, though he lost 
his grip on the game slightly 
in the seventh hour of play, 
after outplaying his chal- 
lenger earlier in the game. 
Here are the full moves to 
the adjournment 


White: Karpov Blade Kamsby 

I d4 Nffi 29 BB Bg5 

2c4g6 30 Rdl Rc8 

3 Nc3d5 3IRxcS+Nxc8 

4 ND Bg7 32 h4 Bf6 

5 Qb3 dxc4 33 Rcl Nd6 

6 Qxc4 0-0 34 Kfl Be7 

7e4Nc6 35Ke2KlB 

8 Be2 Bg4 36 Rc7 Bf6 

9 Be3 Bxf3 37 Kd2 h5 

10 Bxf3 c5 38 Ke2 N6 

II d5 Nxd4 39 Rc4 Nd6 

12 Bdl f>5 40 Rb4 Ra6 

13 Nxhj Nxe44I Nc5 Ra7 

14 0-0a6 42 Kd3 Rc7 

15 Nc3 Nd6 43 Nxa4 Rcl 

16 Qd3 Qh4 44Nb6Bg7 

17 g3 Qh3 45a4Ral 

18 Bxd4 exd4 46 Nd7+ Ke8 
19Ne2Qfi 47 Nc5 Ke7 

20 Nf4 RJb8 48 Kc2 Rfl 

21 0x6 Nx6 49 Nd3 Ral 
22Nd3 Bh6 50Kb3 6 

23 Rel a5 51Rb6Bh6 

24 Bg4 Nd6 52Bd5g5 

25 Re2 a4 53 Ra6 gxb4 

26 a3 Ra5 54 gxh4 Rdl 

27 Rc2 Rxd5 55Bc4Rhl 

28 Rxc7 Ra5 56aSRxh4 


The professor was standing 
on his head as 1 entered his 
study. “Good day.“ I greeted 
him. “Good morrow,” he 
corrected me. “For tomor- 
row is the ninth of June - 
9.6.96 -which, if you remove 
the dots between the digits, 
is the same upside down." 

Writing dales in standard 
form, with no zero before 
single-digit months and dux’s, 
how many such dates are 
there in a century? A 
Laroussc Desk Reference 
Encyclopedia awaits the first 
correct ansxveropened on 19 
June. Answers to: Saturday 
Pastimes, the Independent. 1 
Canada Square. Canary 
Wharf, London E145DL. 

25 May answer: 

Semen, tallow, gelatin tallows 
gentleman lie): bacon, lettuce, 
tomato i to accountable totem ). 
Winner Miss DME Sheppard. 
(Mayfield. Sussex) 


Bridge Alan Hiron 


N-S game; dealer South 
North 
♦J 85 3 
<?Q63 
0J62 
+K96 

West East 

♦ 104 4KQ97 

<?AJ74 S?10 

OQ753 01084 

♦ Q 103 <f J 85 4 2 

South 
♦A62 
9 8 5 2 
0AK9 
♦A 7 

Suppose that you are declarer 
in a no-tramp contract with A. 
K, 9 of a suit in hand and J,6, 
2 in dummy and the opening 
lead is the three. Do you play 


low from the table, or put up 
the jack? (There has been 
no opposition bidding to 
help you,) 

On this deal, from a multi- 
ple te ams event, the bidding 
had gone along the lines of 1 V 
-14 -2NT-3NT- all pass 
and. with an unattractive lead 
to find, a common choice by 
West was 03. 

Some declarers tried the 
jack and now, with three tricks 
in hearts to give them their 
contract (ducking one round 
of spades if West switched 
when he was in). Others 
played low from dummy at 
nick one but now, with only 
two diamond tricks, the con- 
tract usually failed. 

Whs it a complete guess by 


those who got it right? In a 
sense, but only in a sense (a 
favourite saying of Plum 
Meredith). The jack is correct 
for, as the play went when de- 
clarer played low. West could 
be certain that his partner did 
not hold the nine, and so he 
had no temptation to continue 
the suit when he got in. 

But suppose that West had 
led from 10. 7. 5. 3 and that 
the jack had been covered by 
the queen. Now when West 
gels in with a heart, he will noi 
know who holds the critical 
0 9, and may well judge to 
continue the suiL instead of 
passively getting off lead. 

A tiny polnl. but il always 
pays to make life difficult for 
the opponents. 



The big picture 

Meet the Appfegates 
Sal 10pm C4 

Michael Lehmann has proved an acute 
critic of American white-picket fence sub- 
urbia. His debut film, Heathers , a cutting 
black comedy about pdit-bourgeois high- 
school values, was followed by this mor- 
dant satire. In it, a family of giant insects 
from the Brazilian rainforest (led by Ed 
Begley Jr and Stockard Channing) dis- 
guise themselves as the model smalltown 
Ohio residents in order to infiltrate US 
society and blow up a nuclear power 
plant Despite being insects, they find 
average human foibles such as material- 
ism and adultery darned hard to resist 


Tteltmiaroimd Sat tty : i . 

The PreckBB Blood Sat Ifen BBC2 • •- > 

Docson^eBoxSim8{Hn^2 • . 

Tates froanhe Waste!a8dStfB%n C4 i "-.-y 

T o that significant but under-represented part of Casualty, MASH. and. DrFinloy’s Casebook,! chose thougitjbpe suspects that the dosc ^,.^^ to %ar~ 
the population for whom football is less lmpor- DrKBdgu? (Sun 8.05pm) being a series Fra just , jnaq^febartis fcopy of thismbnui 
tant than life or death - less important, even, than ' youing enough not to' remember. Compared to ER*s_ : ‘ The best of the f est involves 


Television preview 

RECOMMENDS) VIEWING THIS WEEKBiD 
by Gerard Gilbert 


I tant than life or death -less important, even, than 
picking their teeth or visiting the diy cleaners - this 
weekend’s TV schedules will be abit likeone of those 
1950s sci-fi movies where the hero starts turning into 
a reptile. By ^inday afternoon, the schedules vtiU be 
so hideously transformed byEuro 96 that theywfll 
have no recourse but to zap their sets with the remote 
control and go for a long walk. 

Help seems to be at band, though. A major 
tranche of alternative viewing comes gift-wrapped 
under the title Docs on the Box (Sun BBC2), one of 
chose themed evenings on ’which BBC2 seems ever 
more keen. Take the wrapping oS; however, and the 
contents are a touch disappointing, one new docu- 
mentary - a history of the TV medical drama - and 
a load of old repeats. The documentary. Playing 
Doctor ; does throw up a lovely quote from Alan Alda, 
though: ^Imitation is the sincerest form of television. ” 
If he coined that, Alda can go to his grave a happy 
man. As for the selected epsiodes of Dr Kildare, 


Anthony .Edwards or Casualty's Clive Maape, Richard 
Chamberlain - as the eponymous med$^is pretty 
vacant,' aud it’s hard to see what insresed 35,000 
■females to write to Wm evety month. Surround Cham- 
■beriain, as m this episode, with buckm^rounded 
thespiansas James Mason and Margaret 1 Bright on v 
and he looks like a puppet Geny Anders^ dfecartW ' 
from Thuhderbirds for being too woocteat.^ , 

Clive Owen is an actor who lam afvia^aaprised - 
doesn’t- generate more fan mail. Mayb^tie charac- 
ters he plays are always just a bit too arK^oi tO-gen- 
erate fanciability. Anyhow, this aloof per son a lends ' 
itself wdi ; to his South London private eye^ Nick Shar- 
man, in The Tbrnaround (Sat 1TV). SKarmaq has a 
sexy soul-singer girlfriend, indulges in the odd sptiff ! 
of ganga and has lost several Armani shirts, on the 
greyhounds - but, essentially he’s a direct descendant 


a Belfast wo^p whose huffed was 
Sasgply terrorists in. thesPgtid 
a&$#8^teetiage son is hd^nbazkn^tKi wfi 
s^reira^oadthat leads to tteMs of the Frpfostant 
r&rfmlSrics. Enter Kevin as an amateur 

boa^^oach and born-againChrEstian, wbofraBa- 
rag* harder than he hoped to forpvc himself for ms 
n y e i /?t uis msfe nce as a UVF hitman. . 

: Sklesfrom the Wasteland (Sun 04) brings usmoro 

o fifbfc waBdner wounded from postAVelfare State 
Br^ain, indudmg a half-blind diabetic from a Leeds 
conriSl estate anda woraanfoom Hartlepool with onfy 
40 'p«icc in her poise to last her through the week- 
tfodYflbat sounds too grim, you can always switch 


The big 

EuwSfc 

Sat 3pm HV 


YfiRw 


Euro*. 
relieftarr 1 
hall ra fte r t ha n 
tons' 

-“Ytfhe.- — 
Whack. — 
mateb^terfte 


opening ceremony 


of Philip Marlowe, and happily Owen plays the t migh ■ channels and watch 22 millionaires and potentfaltnik 
guy irony-free. Where Marlowe is a romantic at heart, . lfonaires locking a piece of inflated leather around. 


at Wambiw HwyVKfabtea fefcaeJwifl 
be topingthsthfe dtodses to the 
biggest footbaBng oocaaonto this coun- 
ty sina the fed 30 yeais. 


Saturday television and radio 


BBC1 


BBC 2 


ITV/London 


Channel 4 


7.25 News, Weather (5513205). 

730 Children’s BBC: Oscar's Orchestra. 7.55 
Robinson Sue roe. 8.15 The Raccoons. 8.45 
Marvel Action Hour. 9.45 Grange HilL 10.15 
Sweet Valley High. 10.35 The 0 Zona 

10 A3 Weather (3750256). 

10.45 Grandstand. Introduced by Sue Barker. 10.50 
Cricket - First Test live coverage of the third day's 
play between England and India from Edgbaston. 

1.05 News. 1.10 football: look forward to this 
afternoon's opening game of Euro 96 at Wfembley, 
England v Switzerland. 1.35 Cricket- First Test 

3.45 Tennis - French Open: the women's final. 

5.00 News Round-Up (S) (16301427). 

5.10 News, Weather 0553999;. * 

5.20 Local News and Weather (6661 71 7). 

535 Dad’s Army (R) (1162885). * 

5.55 Full Swing. Jimmy Tarbuck hosts the golfing game 
show. Eric Sykes and Henry Cooper dust down 
their Pringle sweaters fS) (529224). * 

6.25 The New Adventures of Superman (S) (494576). 

7.10 Confessions. Simon Mayo hears more admissions, 
such as that of a woman who did something odd at 
a murder mystery weekend. Last in Hie series, and 
a confession: I'm relieved (5) (538779). * 

7.50 The National Lottery Live. “Unde" Bob 

Monkhause begins the countdown IS) (609237). 

8.05 Bugs. The all-action team of former soap stars 
comes up against a powerful computer program 
that possesses a dangerous artificial intelligence. 
Part one of two (S) (850224). * 

8.55 News and Sport; Weather (Followed by National 
Lottery Update! {3161 75). * 

930 1X351 WhOe Justice Sleeps (Alan Smithee 1994 
US). Justice tent the only thir^j snoozing around 
this law- budget issue movie which strives for the 
torrid, while mostly hitting the torpid. Cybill 
Shepherd may been given a new lease of life by her 
sitcom Cybill, but she's noton particularly 
spariding form here as the Mid-west widow who 
discovers that her daughter is being abused by a 
trusted friend of the family (SJ (3697363). * 

10.45 Euro 96. Highlights of the open ing ceremony and 
the first match in Euro 96, as England take on 
Switzerland. Plus, a report from the German, 
Portuguese and Italian camps as the teams prepare 
for their opening fixtures (S) (733514). * 

11.45 Cricket- First Test Richie Benaud introduces 
highli ghts of the third-day’s play (S) (739514). 

1235 13B9 The Mighty Quinn (Cart Schentel 1989 US). 
A fairly ordinary tale of murder and intrigue boosted 
tV its cast and Caribbean setting. Denzel 
Washington plays the independent-minded police 
chief who finds the chief suspect in a murder case 
is his boyhood friend, Robert Townsend. James 
Fox, M Emmet Walsh and Mimi Rogers co-star (S) 
(753064). * 

2.00 Weather (2927644). To 2.05am. 

REGIONS. Wales-. 5.20pm Wales Today. Nl: 5.20pm 
Newsline. 


Radio 


Radiol 

<9 7 6-99 8 W 2 W 

7.00am Kevin Greening 10.00 
Dave Pearce 1230 Danny Baker 
230 Jo Wtilley 5.00 John Peel 

7.00 Lovegroove Dance Party 
with Danny Rampling 9.00 Radio 
1 Rap Show 12.00 The Radio 1 
Reggae Danceftail Nlte 2-00 Es- 
sential Mix: Slam 4.00-7.00am 
Charlie Jordan 

Radio 2 

(SMOJUffrW 

6.00am Mo Dutta 8.05 Brian 
Matthew 10.00 Steve Wright’s 
Saturday Show 1.00 A Swift 
Laugh 130 The Jasper Carrott 
Trial 2.00 Judi Spiers 4.00 Nick 
Barrackxigh 5.00 Reading Music 

6.00 lyte Lovett in Concert 7.00 
Voices 730 Choirgirl of the Year 
Gala Showcase 830 An Evening 
of Classical Greats 1030 Sheri- 
dan Morley 12.05 Sue McGarry 
4.00-7.00am Mo Dutta 

Radio 3 

Q02K4W*ffl 
7 . 00 *m Record Review. 

9.00 Building a Library. Roderick 
Swartston compares available 
recordings of Cesar Franck's 
three Or&n Chorales. 

10.15 Record Release. Prokofiev: 
Violin Concerto No 1 in D. 
Hindemith: Konzertmusik for 
brass and strings. Op 50. 
Mahler: Symphony No 4. 

12.00 Private Passions. Michael 
Berkeley talks to Australlan- 
bom publisher Carmen Callil, 
founder of Virago Press, about 
her diverse musical selection. 

1.00 News; Behind the Masque. 
Emma Wrkby. Roderick 
Swanston talks to one of the 
most famous voices of early 
musk: about her career: ( 2 / 6 ). 

3.00 The Finishing Touch. Paul 
Spicer visits the Royal College 
of Music In London to discuss 
the finer points of choral 
singing technique with a choir 
of college students and their 
conductor Kevin Beckett. (3/6). 

3.45 Young Composer Workshop. 
BBC PhllharmonJc/Martyn 
Bratabins, David Pyatt thorn). 
Sarah Walker Introduces a pro- 
gramme recorded at the final 
concert of the 1996 Young 
Musician of me Year com- 
posers' workshop. ( 2 / 2 ). 

430 Mendelssohn. Plano Quartet 

in C minor, Op 1. 

5.00 Jazz Record Requests. 

5.45 Music Matters. 

630 Anna Botena. Donizetti's 
first major international 


6.00 Open University: The Way to Holmes (6790427). 
635 Up to the Mark (6779934). 6.50 Family 
Centre (3273088). 7.1 5 Slaves and Noble 
Savages (4023972). 7.40 Man-Made 
Macromolecules (1216392). 8.05 The Great 
Exhibition (6118330). 8.30 Serjeant Musgrave at 
the Court (8370381). 8.55 Sexual Selection and 
Spedati on (5320066). 9 30 A Matter of Resource 
(3671408). 10.10 Energy from Waste 
(1359408). 1035 Evaluating Pre-school 
Education (8683576). 1 1.00 Statistical Sciences 
(9366798). 1135 Visioning in Action 
(4678408). 11.50 A Language for Movement 
(2577205). 

12.15 Watch Out Polecats (S) (1859069). 

1230 Global Warning (29598392). 

1235 BBB The Lives of a Bengal lancer (Henry 
Hathaway 1935 US). Gung-ho Hollywood 
Victorians glorifying write rites-of-passage on the 
North-West Frontier as British Army buddies Gary 
Cooper and Franchat Tone see off waves of 
shrieking turbaned chappies ( 7881 0330). 

2 30 BBB Distant Drums (Raoul Walsh 1951 US). The 
second Gary Cooper movie of the afternoon is an 
altogether lesser affair, an eastern "western”, set in 
1840s Florida, where Cooper's expeditionary force 
is getting grief from Seminote indians. Not much of 
a support cast (6 76327). 

4.00 Cricket- First Test England v India. Live coverage 
of the final session of play (SJ (307866). 

7.00 What the Papes Say. With Jonathan Cooper of 
the Daily Express (S) (560514). 

7.15 News and Sport, Weather (565069). * 

730 Scrutiny. Sarah Harrison follows the work of 

British MPs who comprise the Environment Select 
Committee (SJ (522779). * 

8.10 Ybung Musicians 96 Workshops Sarah Walker 
explores some of the Asian music flourishing in 
Britain, including Gamefan music from Indonesia, 
and bhangra (SJ (855779). 

9.00 Steptoeand Son (R) (1866). * 

930 Have I Got News for Ybu. John Bird and John 
Fortune. Shown yesterday (SJ (11427). * 

10.00 Screen TWo: The Predous Blood. See Preview, 
above (S) (5904224). * 

11.20 Later with foots HaRand. Crowded House, Patti 
Smith, American hip-hoptriothe Fugees, and 
Northern Irish trio Ash (S) (593779). 

1230 QH! The Iffilky Way (Luis Buriuel 1969 Ftflt). 
Bunue! In a coolly ironical anti-clerical mood, as 
two pilgrim-tramps (Laurent Tereeff and Paul 
Frankeuri make their way from Paris to the Spanish 
shrine of Santiago di Compostela. If you're not 
feeling particularly priest-infected, the barbs and 
witticisms might seem somewhat obscure 
(Followed by Weatherview) (2864199). * 

2.10 Your® Musicians 96: Encore. Series of recitals by 
past finalists in the BBC Ybung Musicians contest, 
beginning with 1978 clarinet finalist, Michael 
Ooflins, playing Stravinsky (5055557). To 2.25am. 


I 6.00 GMTV 6.00 News, Weather: 6.10 fteWfad. 630 
Bananas in Pyjamas. 6.40 Eat Your Wards. 7.10 
Barney and Friends. 7.40 Disney's Wake Up in the 
Wild Room. 835 Mighty Morph in Rawer Rangers. 
Plus, Mr Motivator in Cyprus (7049885). 

935 Scratchy & Co. Malcolm Jeffries and Denise van 
Outen are in southern Spain with boy band Let 
Loose (S) (81 1 64224). 

1130 The Chart Show (5) (58088). 

1230 The Basement. Youth magazine. Does fashion 
matter? Cue much incredulous teenage eye-roiling 
(S) (28717). 

1.00 News, Weather (75948412). * 

1.05 Local News, Weather (76398953). * 

1.10 Euro 96 -Live. The opening ceremony (including a 
fly-past by the Red Devils and music from Simply 
Red), followed by five cover^e of England v 
Switzerland. The kick-off is at 3pm, and Brian 
Moore is the man with the mike (49436885). * 

5.10 News, Weather (1 258327). * 

530 Local News, Weather (6656885). * 

535 International Gladiators (S) (7839205). * 

630 You Bet! Impressions that Danen Day was 

modelling his act on COff Richard have now been 
confirmed by Day's release of a cover-version erf 
"Summer Holiday”. Anyhow, ginning boyishly, 
he's joined ag^in by the statuesque Diane Ybudaie, 
aka Jet in Gladiators, and guests Michelle Col fins 
and PJ and Duncan. Challenges induefe trying to 
take off and land a plane blindfolded, arid 
identifying dassic American cars by touch (SJ 
(698205). * 

730 Man (7 Man (Including Lottery Result) (S) 
(803595). * 

830 The Turnaround. Private eye Nick barman (Ciive 
Owen) searches fora client’s missing sister in this 
re-run pilot episode - being shown again by way of 
introducing four new one-hour adventures. See 
Preview (R) (S) (690572 7). 

930 News, Weather (162175).* 

10.05 Saturday Live. More stand-up comedy routines, 
with ring-master Lee Hurst and regular side-kick 
Harry Hill. Tonight! s guests are Rich Hall -the 
bemused-looking American on last week’s Ha ve I 
Got News for You, and impressionist Alistair 
McGo wan. Music from Tears lor Fears (105953). 

11.05 OB American Graffiti (George Lucas 1973 US). 
Highly influential nostalgic comedy following the 
exploits of a group of college leavers one night in 
1962. Starring Richard Dreyfuss, Rormy Howard, 
Charles Martin Smith, Paul LeMat, Cindy Williams 
and Candy Clark -and the mandatory sound track 
of contemporary pop (2 3069408). * 

1.10 Euro 96 Relayed. Another chance to see the 
whole of this afternoon's match between Engand 
and Switzerland. Hope it’s worth it (43349606). * 

3.45 Dopical Heat (R) (S) (5503642). 

435 nv Sport Classics II (45309286). 

5.05 Coach (SKI 748915). 

530 News (5 0977). To 6.00am. 


Satellite 



Choice 


The art of running things: Roy 
Mallard (left) takes a searching, in- 
depth took at the world of a man- 
aging director in People Like Us 
(10.30am R4); while John 
Fletcher's Hie Tiger (2.30pm R4) 
tells the stay of Zahir-ud-Din 
Muhammed, Mogul conqueror 
of India. 


operatic success. Cast includes 
Roberto Scandiuzzi, bass (Hen- 
ry VIII), Edita Gruberova, so- 
prano (Anne Boleyn), Munich 
Opera Chorus and 
Orchestta/FahM loisi. 

9.45 Signs of the Times. Mark 
Lawson and guests debate the 
social, ethical and cultural hin- 
terland behind the headlines. 

1030 Six and Four Makes.. Jasl 
A concert given at the Coal Ex- 
change, Cardiff, by the ffaula 
Gardiner Quartet and the Euro- 
pean Jazz Ensemble. 

1.00 Through the Night 

1.01 Thomas Jadertand Amazing 
Orchestra. 

2.00 Benedetto Lupo (piano). 
Bartok: Sonata. Debussy: im- 
ages. Schumann: Symphonic 
Studies. Op 13. 

3.00 Prague Academic Wind 
Quintet. 

4.00 Andrew Wills (fortepiano). 
Beethoven-. Piano Sonatas in A 
flat, Op 26; In B flat. Op 106. 

5.00 Sequence. 

5J55-7.00am Open University. 

Networks, Matrices amt Func- 
tions. 6.15 Marxism and Art. 
6.35 Assignment 103. 

Radio 4 

BZ. 4 - 94 .MfeRt UWtin 

6.00am News Briefing. 

6.10 Farming Today 

630 Prayer for the Day. 

6.55 Weather. 

7.00 Today. 

8.58 Weather. 

9.00 News. 

9.05 Spot on 4. 

930 Breakaway. 

10.00 News; Double Vision. (1/4). 

1030 People Like Us. A new se- 
ries of the award-winnmg com- 
edy show. (1/6). See Choice. 

11.00 (FM) News; Week in West- 
minster. 

U.QQ (LW) Test Match Special. 
Live commentary from Edgjbas- 
ton on Itw third day's ptey in 
the Fast Comhili Test. 

1130 (FM) Europhile. 


12.00 (FM) Money Box. 

1235 (FM) I’m Sorry I Haven't a 

Clue. 

1235 (FM) weather. 

1.00 News. 

1.10 Any Questions? Jonathan 
Dimbieby's are Roger Grad, 
flim-maker and commentator 
on criminal justice: the Rt Hon 
Peter LiUey MPs Anne McBvoy, 
Deputy Editor of the Spectator, 
and Dr Gavin Strang MP, Shad- 
ow Secretary of State for Food, 
Agriculture and Rural Attain. 

1.55 Shipping Forecast 

2.00 (LW) Test Match Special. 

2-00 (FM) News: Any Answers? 

230 (FM) Saturday Playhouse: 

The Tiger. Saeed Jeffrey stars 
in John Fletcher's historical 
drama. See Choice 

4.00 (FM) News; Leviathan. 

430 (FM) Science Now. 

5.00 (FM) File on 4. 

5.40 (FM) Personal Obsessions. 

5-50 Shipping Forecast. 

5.55 (FM) Wtothec 

535 (LW) Test Match Special. 

6.00 (FM) Six O'clock News. 

635 Weak Ending. 

6.50 Ad Lib. Robert Robinson 
talks to a group o t disabled 
people to find out if they feel a 
part of a community or merely 
labelled. 

730 Kaleidoscope Feature. Five 
years after his death, Cristina 
Odone presents a personal 
view of the tartest journey 
Graham Greene ever undertook 
- his journey to faith. 

730 Saturday Nigtt Theatre: The 
Revengers' Comedies. By Alan 
Ayckbourn, with Jon Strickland 
and Liz Wiffiams. (2/2). 

930 Music in Mind. 

930 Ten » Ten. 

939 Weather. 

10.00 News. 

10.15 Stanza. Simon Armitage 
talks to James Fenton, Oxford 
Professor of tatty, poet and 
journalist. 

• 10.45 Colour Radio. 

11.00 Striking Chords, Blur pro- 
ducer Stephen Street. Penguin 


Cafe Orchestra leader Simon 
Jelfes, and Jazz singer Marion 
Montgomery discuss their per- 
sonal tastes in music with 
Sarah Ward. (2/6). 

1130 First Men in the Moon. By 
HG Weils, adapted by Joe 
Dunlop. With Donald Sinden 
as the eccentric Professor Ca- 
vor and James Boiam as the 
irascible Bedford. (1/4). 

12.00 News. 

1230 The Late Story: Queen of 
the May. Written and read by 
David Be ned Ictus. 

12-48 Shipping Forecast 
1.00am As World Service. 

Radio 5 

(E93, 9091Hz HQ 

6.05am Dirty Tackle 630 Brian 
Hayes at Breakfast 9.05 Weekend 
with Kershaw and Whittaker 
1035 No Entry 1130 Euro 96 
Sport on Five 5.55 Saturday Su- 
perleague 8.05 The Treatment 
9.05 Clear the Air 930 The Big 
Fight 1035 Half and Half 11.00 
Night Extra 12.05 Night Talk 

2.00 Up Ail Night 5.00-6.05am 
Morning Reports 

Classic FM 
uoao-ioiafew 

6 . 00 am Sarah Lucas 9.00 Clas- 
sic Countdown 12.00 Classic 
Gardening Forum. From the Gac- 
tocham Garden Club. Scotland. 

1.00 Alan Mann 3.00 Nick Bai- 
ley 6.00 Menuhin: Master Musi- 
cian 7-00 The World Opera 
Season. Offenbach: Teles of Hoff- 
mann. With Neil Shrcoff, Ludana 
Sena, Rosalind Plowright. Jessye 
Norman, Chons and Orchestra of 
the National Opera, Brussels/Syl- 
vian Cambrel mg. 10.00 The Clas- 
sic Quiz 12.00 Andre Leon 4.00 
Classic Travel Guide 5.00- 
6.00am Michael Fanstone 

Virgin Radio 

(1215. 1197-12G0Ufr KH l&JBtfeflt 
6.00am Janey Lee Grace 8.00 
Russ and Jono’s Greatest Hits 

10.00 Richard Skinner 2.00 
Mark Forrest Including the Album 
Chart 6.00 Mitch Johnson 
1030 Robin Banks 2.00- 
6.00am Howard Pearce 

World Service 

1.00am Newsdesk 130 letter 
from America- 1.45 Britain Today 
230 Newsdesk 230 People and 
Politics 3.00 Newsday 330 Mu- 
sic Review 4.00 World News 
4-15 Sports Roundup 430 
Fourth Estate 4 j 45 Write On 435 
Pop Short 5.00 Newsdesk 530 
Short Story 5.45 On the Move 


STONE 

7.00am Undun (5854860. 1130 
Ghoul- Lasted (51 79038). 1130 
Trap Door (2666601). 1230 WWF 
(58972). LOO The Hit Mtx (343921. 

2.00 The Adventures of Brisco County 
Jwiior (12779). 3.00 Hawkeye 
(71359). 4.00 King Fu, the Legend 
Continues (50866). 5 30 Mysterious 
Island 194461 6.00 WWF (54156). 

7.00 Sliders (95427). 830 Unsolved 
Mysteries (475251 9.00 Copsl 
(49750). 930 Cops II (596011 

10.00 Stand and Deliver (19595). 
1030 Revelations (28243). 1L00 
The Movie Show (515951 1130 For- 
ever Knight (31663). 1230 Dream 
On (868281 130 Saturday Night 
Live (339961 2.00630am Hit Mix 
Long Play (3825278). 

9D MOVIES ' 

6.00an Kn&ts of the Round Table 
(1953) (9184Q1 8 JX) Broken Arrow 
(1950) (363591 10.00 The Ksate 
Kfflers (1967) f409531 12.00 A Wed- 
ding on Wtetton’S Mountain (1982) 
(29682). 2J30 1 Lore TmubJe (1994) 
(787501 4.00 Fee-Wee's Big Adven- 
tue (1985) (47501 630 W^nes 
(1983) (985141 830 1 Love Trouble 
(1994) (475891 1030 Mtndwsrp 
(1991) (2980691 1145 Object of Ob- 
sesdon (1994) (7595141 L25 
Against the VfeH (1994) (195712). 

3.15 Ed Metairie 87th tafoefc L&& 
nmg (1995) (24446061 440630am 
The Karate KBers (1967) (6810199). 

umemm. 

6.00am The Treasure of Swamp Cas- 
tle (1987) (918221 830 My Neigh- 
bour Totoro (1993) (27601). 1030 
Road to Hong Kong (1962) (465951 

12.00 Mercy Mission: The Rescue of 
771 (1993) (172241 230 

Macgyver: The Lost Treasure of At- 
lantis (1994) (763921 4.00 KHz In 
the Wood (1994) (2392). 6.00 
Spring Fling! (1995) (96156). 8.00 
Tombstone (1994) (6380881 1030 
The Shadow (1994) (521286631 
12-20 The Last Outlaw ( 1993 ) 
(316557J. 135 Subspecies (1991) 
(4714380). 335-6. 00am A Businas 
Affair (1993) (5498J335). 

SKf BOWES 6018 

1230pm Canyon Passage (1946) 
(30224). 2. 00 The Egg and I (1947) 
(503921 430 Omer Gantry (I960) 
(2854461 630 Mutiny on the Buses 
(1973) (49917). 8.00 The KiSers 
(1964) (756021 10.00 Cobra 
(1986) (153021). 1135 The PSnfc 
in Needle Park (1971) (5682241 
1.25-3.1 Gam The Discreet Charm of 
the Boujgeobie (1972) (668I2SL 

DISOU) 

7.00am Ghre Us A Clue (557675®. 
730 Going for Gold (1779866). 


6.05 Sesame Street (R) (8952595). 

7.05 Little Dracula (R) (4180359). 

735 World League Football (R) (12441 75). 

8.00 Gaelic Games. Football League champions Derry 

meet Armagh in the first round of the Ulster football 

championship, white Tipperary take on Waterford 
in a Munster hurling dash (54327). 

9.0cnte Morning Line (S) (1 7868). 

10.00 Ffigh Rve. Surfers (S) (84972). 

1030 NBA 24/7. Another chance see last Thuisday’s 
programme d basketball action (R) (74408). 

11.00 TranS World Sport (97934). 

12J3Q Calcutta Chronicles. New series about Calcutta, 
narrated by Tim Pigott-Smith, starts with a visit by 
a British trade delegation to West Bengal's 
democratically-elected communist governors (5) 

(9 8088). * 

1230 The Great Marattia (26359). 

1.00 Channel 4 Racings The Deiiiy. The world’s orost 
famous flat race, which continues to be diminished 
as the race is hidden away among the mass of 
sporting action to be found on your average 
Saturday in early June, is the main attraction in this 
afternoon's race card from Epsom. Brough Scott 
Introduces the 1.45 Vbdapage H’cap Slakes (6f); 

2.25 Vodaphone Derby (lm 4f); 3.10 Ffaiknet 
“Tota Direct" Apprentice H’cap states (lm 4f) ; 
3.50 Radng Channel H*cap States (lm 20; 4.25 
\fodsphone Coronation Cup (lm 4f) ( 77427935 1 

5.05 Broofcskfe Omnibus (71) (SJ (1746840). * 

630 Channel 4 Radng: The Derby. Re-run, backed by a 
furlong-by-furiong analysis (SI 053). 

7.00 A Week in Politics. Vincent Hanna and Andrew 
Rawnsley take a wry look at the week's political 
agenda (SJ (9779). 

8.00 Cutting Edge. On the the hoof with North 
Yorkshire’s Cave Rescue Organisation as they 
prepare for the so-called "silly season”, when ill- 
equipped explores get themselves into all sorts of 
unnecessary trouble. Presumably there’s not much 
risk of drowning (R) (S) (8427). * 

9.00 The Gaby Rosiin Show. Gaby's so-far confirmed 
guests are Aileen Getty and actor Chris Ftenn 
(3X8663). 

10.00 BIW Med the Applegates (Michael Lehmann 

. . 1990 US). See the Big P»cture,abovB (462917). * 

11.40 Homicide- Life on Die Street Bayftss and 

Fembleton Investigate the sudden death of a police 
dog(ft) fSJ (663972). * 

1240 QB CRy of Fear (Irving Lemer 1958 US). 

B-movie specialist Lemer was a great favourite of 
Martin Scorsese, a director with considerable good 
taste in fellow film-makas. Vince Edwards plays an 
escaped convict who steals a canister of 
, radioactive material thinking It's heroin. A dagoes 
into panic (8215373).* 

2.00 World of Skinhead. The likes of Watford Jon and 
Chrissy Boy of Madness talk about the lot of your 
average skinhead. First shown as part of the Tribe 
Time season (R) (S) (99712). To 3.00am. 


ITV/Regions 

ANGLIA 

As London except: 1230pm Movies, Games and 
Videos (28717). 1-05 Angia News and Weather 
(76398953). 530 Anglia News, Sport and Vlfeteh- 
er (6656885). 11-05 FSnt AWOU AbsattVritti- 
out Leave. Action thriller starring Jean-Owcle Van 
Damme, Hamson Page and Deborah Renrarri 
«306940ai 430am American GbdfcttR (26442). 
5.00-530Bm Summer of Saffing (659961 

TNETB5WMSH& 

As London except: 1230pm Movies, Games and 
Videos (287)71 135 Regional News, Weather 
(76398953). 530 Regional News. Weather 
(6656885). 3.45am The War of the Worlds 
(5503642). 435-5.30am Cue the Music 
(18559151 

CEXTRAL . . 

As London except: 1230pm Movies, Games and 
Videos (28717). 135 Central News and weath- 
er (76398953). 5J20 Central News and Weather 
(5656885). 43Safl> JoWnder (53769771 530- 
530am Asian Eye (8762267). . . 


As London except: 12.30poi WesU Movies, 
Games and Videos (2871 71 WWtet Trite (287171 
1.05 Regional News, Vfeatfei‘<76398953). 5.15 
Ragfona) News, Weather (2608868). 520 Wn/es. 
Left Go (66568851 430am American Gladiators 
(264411 530-530antSummerofSaSrg(65996). ' 

As London etcepb 1230pm Moiries, Gamas arid 
Videos (2871 71 135 Meridan News and Wbath- 
er (76398953). 530 Meridian News and Wash- 
er (6656885). 11.05 Ftot Fftm AWOL: Absent, 
without Leave. Action thriller starring Jean-Cteude 
Van Damme, HaTOson Page and Deborah Reonard 
(230694081 430am American GMiatns(2644J). 
530530am Freescraen (659961 

WEsrcouNiRir 

As London emepfc 1230pm Movies. Games and ’ 
Videos (2 87171 1-05 Westcountry News 
(76398953X 530 Wesfoountry News(6656S851 
4.00am American Gladiators (26441). 5.00- 
530am Summer of Sail rig (659961 

sib 

Ar C4 except 830am Gaefic FootbaH (54327). 
1030 High 5 (84972). 11.00 The Avengers 
(97934). 1230 Boy Meets World (98088). 
1230pm Ftodcft Modem Ufe (263591 535 Brook- 
Side (17468401 630 Holtyoals (9531 7.00 
Newyddion Nos (555682). 7.15 Cefn Gwlad: Y 
Titanr (4262 75). 7.45 Meryl a Glenda (415446). 
8.15 Dflyn Ddot Hynt Dau Gymra (770885). 8M 
Gagledd Iwerddon - Pa Ffardd? (379934). 930 
Channel 4 Rating: The De toy (833451 1030 The 
Gaby Rosiin Stew (2750). 11.00- 12.40am Filin: 
Death ki Small Doses. True story starring Richard 
Thomas (John- Boy from The Wfa/tons) as a land- 
scape gardener who is accused of murdering his 
wife wito arsenic. Wto Gfrnnis OTfonnac Tfess Harp- 
er, Gary Pm* and Shawn Elliott (230779). 


735 The Sullivans Omnibus 
(B3I5060U. 1030 The Goodies 
(2560798). 1030 Ctesic Sport 
(7585972). 1230 Neighbours Om- 
nibus (30282717). 2.15 EastEndas 
(73879088). 530 Till Deam Us Do 
Part (7212576). 535 Get Soma In! 
(2687224). 630 Sykes (1793576). 
6^45 It AWt Half Hot, Muro 
(8210471 73. 730 What a Carry On! 
(1038408). 730 Bread (2690601). 
830 CoUKz (93896866). 935 
Tenho (508691371 10.40 Danger 
UXB (562049531 HA5 Throw 
Momma from the Train (1987) . 
(6989798). 130 Public Eye 
(5326880). 2.15-730am Shopping 
at Night (54895373). 

30 SPORTS 

730am World Sport Special 
©8602). 730 WWF (64408). 830 
Racing News (8257®. 930 Big Tune 
Scoring: Julio Cesar Chavez v Oscar De 
la Hoya (672431 1UOO Wbrid Wide 
Rugby: Australia v Wales (76175). 
LOO Sports Saturday (3695601). 
530 Super League: SheffieW.v St He- 
lens (268243). 830 Big Time Box- ■ 
ing: Naseon Named v Daniel Aficaa 
(25886®. 1030 International Crick- 
et England v India (492051 1130 
World Wide Rigby: Australia vWMes 
(70663). 1.00 Super League: 

Sheffield v St Helens (4699®. 330 
Big Time Boring: Naseem Hamad v 
Daniei Alicea (15538). 

SET SWTS 2 

730am Soccer AM (2603040). 

1130 End Zone (7038243). 12.00 
Golf USA: Buick Classic (58564941 
230 PGA European Tour English ' . 
Opel (5444175). 530 inside the Se- 
rtor PGA Tbur (40946631 5-30 Op- 
posite Lock (2878682). 7.00 The - 
Winning Post Newmarket and Scuth- 
weB (7020224). 930 Skiff Sailing 
(4880576). 930 Goff USA: Buick 
Classic (8633717). 11.00 PGA Euro- 
pean Toon Murphy’s English Open 
12246392). 1230-l.QOam Finish 
Una (7843034). 

urew . 

6.00am Video Box 630 Home 
Shopping 7.00 Video Bax 730 Fata 
& Fortune 8.00 425 930 Mind & 
Body 930 Weigh to Go 1030 
Fashbn Show 1030 Spanish Arcter 

11.00 Video Bax 1130 Rite & 
Fortune 1230 Canary Wharf 130 
Why Fries ZOO Pin Money 230 
Sport 530 Weigh to Go 530 (fashion 
Show 630 Video Box 630 Spanish 
Archer 7.00 425 8,00 Nation W&rd 

9.00 Lunch box Volley Ball 930 Why 
Fifes 10.00 Topless Dam 1030 

FasWon Show 1130 Topless Darts 
1130 Stand Up 1230 Lurtchbax 
Vbfiey Ball 1230 Kiss TV 130- 
630am Night-Time Programmes 



TORONTO AND NEW YORK 

BA 747 from Heathrow to Toronto on 11 Aug, 30 Aug or 14 
Sept • five nights at Sheraton • harbour cruise • Niagara 
with helicopter • theatre • Concorde return £1,999 
or £2,999 with Concorde both ways on 18 Sept - 


Concorde supersonic to New York on 13 June or 11 July 
• four nights at Sheraton • tours by coach, yacht and 
helicopter • Broadway show • 747 to Heathrow £1,999 


BA747 to New York on 31 Aug. • three nights • Concorde 
supersonic to Toronto • four nights • city tours and cruises 

• Niagara with helicopter • 747 to Heathrow £1,999 7 

QE2 AND ORIENT-EXPRESS 

Orient-Express to Southampton • QE2 cruise to s pam and • 
Portugal on 10 Sept. (5 nights) or 26 Oct. (6 nights) 

• Concorde supersonic from Lisbon from £1,699 '' 


Concorde supersonic to Lisbon • QE2 cruise to 
Southampton on 16 Sept (2 nights) or 31 OcL (3 nights) •/ 
• Orient-Express to Victoria £1,099 

MOROCCO OR JORDAN 

Concordeto Casablanca on 29 July • fly to Mamkedi 
• two nights • city tours • return to Heathrow £799 


Eurostar to Paris on 18 OcL • overnight • Concorde to , . 

^ ' m Amman • tours to- 

Red Rose City, Wadi Rum. Jerash and Dead Sea 
• steam locomotive • BA 767 return £1,999 ; 

ORIANA AND ORIENT-EXPRESS 

Orient-Express to Southampton on 22 July • four night 
Onan a cruise via Madeira# four rights m Ten*^e £9>99 • 

oa PMy • five night Oriana anise 


» Orient-Express from SonSgS £1,99 9 > 

Orient-Express to Southampton on 31 Aug. • six night 

^ 1 Glb ndtara£d IiS W .- 
Flo rence) • Concorde super sonic from Nice £1.999 ~ c 

For mr fuU colour trociw, , cU ^. ’ 

0181-992 7000 

SB ur rente to r m 

abtJ SUPERLAJTVE TRAVEL Ifi 

vmm 43, Woodhum Road, London, W3 6SS 
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WOMEN'S FRAGRANCE 
BY RALPH LAUREN 



■- ^r*. Vf . *■ 

:»• v . - A. - { > 

■. . * .•• •; . •/. 




: For shower or bath 200ml £15.00; HYDRATE: Firms and smoothes as it cools, 200ml £15.00; SCULPT: Enhances body definition 100ml £17.50. 
nhams stores, including Browns of Chester, where you will be able to experience this new line. 
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the Saturday story 



From the Alamo to Jordan, Montana |fj 


The Alamo, 1836 

DavyCrockett and James Bowie ■' 
were among the 200 defender? 
who perished during a 12-day .. 
siege of the San Antonio mission .. 
by 4,000 Mexican soldiers. The 
tone Scar State want on to win fts 
Independence, and the ay ■ 
“Remember the Alamo’ has 
roused Texans ever since. 

Wounded Knee, 1973 

Two members of the American 


Indian Movement were killed and 
one federal marshal wounded 
during a 69-day siege of the 
occupied village ofWounded 
Knee, South Dakota. 

RubyRidge, 1992 

Three died at Ruby Ridge, Idaho, 
during? li daysiege, which 
began when federal marshals 
attempted.to arrest white- . 
supremacist Randy Weaver on a 
weapons charge. Snipers shot 
Weaver's wife dead; his 14-yaar- 


\>,*f 


old son mid a 
in a shoot-out.; f.=r, r. 

Waco, 1993 

The Si-day siege'cf Davicf.v - S' J i'- 


The . 

Koresh’s BrenchJTavidbrtSectat-i. 
Waco, Texas, begOT wfthaiv ff- 
attempt by government offitfete W : 
search the: compound faL' ; 
weapons in toe course of which >7 
four agents and six cult mepbers ■ v 
died. The sfegeendedinm.'iy.v^ 
inferno in which 72 cult membe?S ; 
died. ' ■ 
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A softly, softly sfeg> 

So far, the FBI has waited patiently while armed . 
extremists play out America’s longest stand-off. 

Now the pressure is on, says Tim Cornwell 


I n the early morning darkness 
of 29 September last year, a 
six-vehicle convoy left a log 
house in the Bull Mountains 
in eastern . Montana. The 
Freemen were on the move, bead- 
ing 120 miles north-east to the fam- 
ily ranch near Jordan occupied, but 
no longer legally owned, by 65- 
y ear-old Ralph Clark. At least two 
of about a dozen people in that mid- 
night caravan - Rodney Sknrdal, a 
former Marine sergeant, and LeRoy 
Schweitzer, a crop-dusting pilot - 
were wanted fugitives. But while the 
FBI tipped off Montana patrolmen 
a boat their journey along mostly 
empty roads, there was no attempt 
to stop them. 

Though a company of right-wing 
survivalists was about to arrive on his 
doorstep, Sheriff Charles Phipps 
concluded they were heavily armed 
and "ready to IdlT. and best left 
alone. In one of the most remote and 
unpoliced areas of the US, he sim- 
ply did not have the manpower- or 
the firepower - to challenge them. It 
was six months before the FBI itself 
elected to challenge the Freemen, 
though it had had them under sur- 
veillance for nearly a year, well 
before the Oklahoma Gty bombing 
last April horribly brought home 
the threat from a resurgent loony 
right By that time they were well set- 
tled in their new headquarters; they 
had a banker, a fishing lake for 
water and food, supplies and a well- 
stocked arsenal. 

Using an undercover agent posing 
as a Freemen sympathiser, Schweit- 
zer and a second Freemen leader 
were lured out and arrested on 25 
March. Without them, it was thought, 
the motley crew left inside the ranch 
would rapidly crumble. But a curious 
milestone passed this week. At 75 
days and a cost of several million dol- 
lars, Jordan became the setting of the 
longest armed siege by law enforce- 
ment on record in the US. 

Jordan is deep in the northern 
plains, far from the breathtaking 
beauty of the Rocky Mountains to 
the West, a place where few tourists 
venture. It is bitterly cold in winter 
and baking hot in summer, and the 
Chinook winds sweeping over the 
Rockies produce dramatic swings in 
temperature. The nearest city of any 
note is BQHnes, 150 miles away down 
straight, single-lane roads where tiny 
towns are typically 30 mfles apart 
Ranching is practically the only way 
of life for the 1,500 residents of 
Garfield County, high school rodeo 
the favoured summer sport Sign- 
posts on the dirt roads point to fam- 
ily randies as much as 10 miles 
away. After more than two months 
on the Freemen beat reporters 
forced to hunt down rooms with local 
ranchers have euded up helping 
them deliver their calves. 


A cartoon from the early days of 
the siege has the FBI and aB its gun- 
nery pointed squarely at the 
Freemen’s shack. “You’re sur- 
rounded,” an agent is shouting 
through a megaphone. "If it’ll make 
you happy, weH mow your lawn. OK, 
who wants pepperoni on their 
pizza?” But toe siege has, so for, been 
a public relations success for the FBL 
In its extraordinary display of 
patience - the Freemen have toted 
their rifles as they sipped drinks in 
deck chairs on their veranda, and 
rode round their compound on 
horseback - it has massaged even its 
toughest critics. 

The mass deaths at Waco and the 
shootings of a 14-year-old boy and 
his mother in an earlier stand-off 
with white supremacists at Ruby 
Ridge, Idaho, have led FBI and 
other federal agents to be blasted 
as trigger-happy paramilitaries. 
Militia groups have portrayed them 
as the enforcers of a tyrannical 
government. 

Now the FBI has proved it can 
wait. In Jordan’s bars, agents hob- 
nob with Montanans to show they are 
salt-of-the-eaxth types. Many resi- 
dents, fearful at first of a bloody fire- 


moved closer to the site while a heli- 
copter buzzed overhead. The next 
likely step, it is reported, is to jam 
radio and television reception to 
further the Freemen's sense of iso- 
lation and uncertainty. 

On Thursday the new tactic 
seemed to produce results: the two 
children remaining inside, Court- 
nie, 10, and Jaytynn, eight, left with 
their mother, Gloria Whrd, and her 
co mm on-law husband. For weeks 
negotiators had tried unsuccessfully 
to get them to leave. The children 
remove a major headache for the 
FBI in the event that they force the 
Freemen out. But the nagging ques- 
tion is how those left inside will 
respond to the ratcheting up of pres- 
sure, what one veteran negotiator 
called this “psychological brain 
surgery” used in many a siege but 
which failed so miserably at Waco. 

* Tfa». remaining Freemen and their 
hangers-on, including a 16-year-old 
girl with her parents from North 
Carolina, are an unpredictable mix. 
After approaching them so softly for 
so Jong, the FBI may have a hard 
time persuading them that it is seri- 
ously considering a “tactical 
solution”. 


The problem is they are sitting in there with 
guns and very blatantly waving them around 


fi gh t, have signed a new petition urg- 
ing tire FBI to employ "reasonable 
force”. Ranchers have laid flowers at 
the site where one agent, the oper- 
ation’s only casualty, was killed in a 
car accident. 

By contrast, the freemen’s stock 
has sunk with their natural allies in 
the railing and “Patriot” movements. 
Two right-wing leaders, Charles 
Dube, a Colorado legislator, and 
James “Bo” Gritz, a decorated Viet- 
nam veteran who runs combat train- 
ing courses popular with survivalists, 
have denounced them after falling to 
talk them out. Gritz was frustrated 
by what he called their “legal 
mumbojumbo” Dube ended by call- 
ing them common criminals shelter- 
ing behind children and said the FBI 
should “teach them some pain”. 
And the Militia of Montana, one of 
the best-known of suchgroupsm the 
country, has also washed its hands of 
them. 

This week, however, the siege 
entered what is potentially a dan- 
gerous endgame. On Monday, the 
new-Iook FBI director, Louis Freeh, 
reluctantly signaled a tougher stand 
by cutting off the electrical power to 
the ranch. The bureau hinted that it 
was losing patience after 42 different 
intermediaries had foiled to talk the 
Freemen out In a transparent show 
of force, three armoured cars were 


The IS or so men and women 
inside, include ranchers and their 
wives from two old established Jor- 
dan famili es, the Stantons and the 
Clarks, led by the patriarch, Ralph 
Clark. Locally, there are plenty of 
food stories of Mr Clark, the descen- 
dant of homesteaders, who has 
fought more than 15 years to save the 
family ranch from creditors. He was 
“the rudest, crudest, boy but he 
could shear sheep like a house afire, 
200 in a day,” one schoolmate recalls. 
Others describe him less sympathet- 
ically as a man who frittered talent 
on fanciful schemes, like a barge on 
the local lake to ferry people to 
favourite hunting spots. 

But a second group of outsiders is 
led by Rodney Sknrdal and his part- 
ner Dale Jacobi, who hold dear to the 
bizarre beliefs that characterise 
Freemen-style groups dotted across 
the western US. Freemen draw on a 
free mix of legal gobbledygook rang- 
ing from Magna Carta to the US 
Constitution to reject the authority 
of the government. They take lordly 
titles and set up their own courts to 
try local officials in their absence. 
They write forged cheques for huge 
sums against fictitious financial 
institutions. 

Skurdal and Jacobi ran financial 
“training courses" charging several 
hundred dollars to teach how to draw 


up fak e money orders, and face 
charges of “criminal syndicalism" as 
a result- Jacobi. 0 former Canadian 
policeman, is an adherent of the 
white supremacist Christian Identity 
church and is described as the 
Freemen’s religious instructor. 

The county attorney. John 
Bohimarx, pleaded publicly with Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton to move eatoer 
against the Freemen after they defied 
a series of warrants in his district He 
recalls a 27-pagc declaration that- 
Skurdai sent him one wck before 
the siege began, outlining a “true- 
bill” for Sion against the local 



would be “no bag limit" He forecast 
his own death. While the 43-year-old 
man has no history of violent criipe; * 
Mr Bo hi man believes there is plenty 
of potential. 

- 4 SJcurdal, unless he is taken by sur- 
prise, will not surrender.’* Mr 
Bohimansays. “I think he has to have 
a violent end in order to fulfil his own 
concept of his destiny. 1 don’t think 
he is just going to walk out." 

The sole remaining teenager in the 
compound, Ashley Thylor, has been 
filmed riding a red' bicycle around the 
ranch. In North Carolina, Ashley 
seemed like any other high school 
girL She dated a local carpenter and 
told people that her parents “taught 
people about the government" In 
fact, say authorities, her mother 
Dana Dudley and companion Rus- 
sell Landers were members of a 
militia group in North Carolina that 
tried to set up its own court system. 
One member attempted to make a 
citizens arrest of a local judge. They 
are wanted on a list of charges that 
run from fraud to cocaine trafficking, 
and have allegedly taken a hard line 
concessions. When Gloria 
I's sister came to try to win her 
niece’s departure, Ms Dudley called 
her a “prostitute of the state”. 

The Freemen are charged only 
with making threats and financial 
fraud and most have no history of 
violence. Their ranch is not a par- 
ticularly defensive position. Tear $£s 
could probably force them out, says 
Cliff van \tondt, a former chief nego- 
tiator for the FBI. But as ever, it is 
the arsenal of assault weapons and 
armour-piercing bullets they have 
acquired under unenforced US gun 
laws that expose them as dangerous 
paranoids. So for they have thrown 
sand in the face of a giant with 
absolute impunity. 

“What we have is people charged 
with white collar crime, not charged 
with capital crimes,” Mr van Vhndt 
says. “They have made threats but 
not carried them out The problem 
is they are sitting in there with guns 
and very blatantly waving them 
around. 
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Get 


£300 BACK 

For every ,£1000 you spend. 


Call now for a warmer, quieter, 
more secure home. 


Yes it’s true! Spend just 11)01) 
on any of Everest’s range of replace- 
ment windows, doors and ^ ^ 


Enabling you to make vour home 
wanner, quieter and more secure than 
it has ever been before. 


Rooflinc products and we’ll 


give you an amazing .£300* 
back. 

An offer that gives you 
even better value for money 
from the best known name in 


'A 


First Choice Home 
Improvement Plan 

If you want finance, we 
. . can also help. We offer an 

- t Aa V unsecured finance facility 
subject to status. Written detaiLs 
are available on request. 


home improvement products. 

You only fit double glazing once, so fit the best - Everest. 

* Increments of paid only on each ,£1000 of expenditure- N«e m hi iih,! in ••I'lijitnamu unli ,<n> nrtnr itf'lcr. 

Different duconnta apply to conacrvatorin. Offer open for a limited period only. 


Call Free 0800 010123 


please quote 
rof JLN’f.l 1 


YTC C Pd like to claim ^300' Namc; Mr/MrVMs. 
X JuO bade for every j£t000 
I spend on replacement windows, 
doors and Rooftine products. Addrc> ' 


Home Tel No . 


1 

I 

I 


I 


Everest 

FIT THE BEST 


Everest House, FREEPOST. 
Cufftev, Hem EN6 4YA. 



Postcode. 



Jo Brand’s 


The press seems to have whipped people into a vague type of hysteria, 
judging by the reaction a planeload of passengers had to a young girl 
travelling back Grom Spain after suffering a bout of meningitis. I wonder 
bow the passengers found oat about it in the Gist place. I would also Jibe to 
have been a fly on the wall while the passengers came to their reasoned and 
informed decision to proceed Mr Christian-like to Blight without the girL 
Unfortunately, most people these days do not read the papers property if 
at all, so they rely either on a selection of soundbites before they turn over to 
Home and Away, or two lines accompanied by a scary headline sandwiched 
between a picture of someone famous and a tt ract ive and an advert fora new 
diet Hence the dreaded word, be it meningitis or BSE, just has to be uttered 
and everyone is thrown into a frenzy of histrionics. As a lot of people don’t 
intend, Fm sore, to change their oewpaper from a comic to a broadsheet, 
perhaps it is up to the tabloids to lay information about these types of 
illnesses on the line dearly and without drama, before the entire country 
starts refusing to travel with someone that once sawa cowl 


1 noticed that in one of the 
documentaries currently on the box 
about poverty, many of the famili es 
who were portrayed as struggling with 
terrible conditions and the blank face 
of bureaucracy had one thing in 

common most of them smoked. 

This win of course provoke the 
normal outcry from I’m Alright Jack 
Land which always includes the 
words, “If they can afford to smoke, 
they can’t be that hard up,” or “It’s 
outrageous, they should be spending 
that money on their children.” This 
front people who probably think 
nothing of spending the sort of money 
these people spend per week on fags 
on a good brandy or a fat cigar. 

I wouldn’t want to persuade 
anyone to start smoking, but the 
plain fact is that some of us do and 
we don’t want to stop. For people 
who have hopeless lives particularly, 
it is one small pleasure in a dull, 
grinding existence. Hauling oneself 
out of toe type of poverty and the 
substandard housing some of these 
people live in isn’t toe price of a 
packet of Silk Cut a day, it’s much 
more. It also involves those so ready 
to condemn being a little less mean 
spirited. 

I find I cannot let a comment tty the 
Olustrions Mr Garry Bushel! on hte 


marvellous television show this week, 
go unremarked upon. During one of 
his well argued and intellectually 
impressive rants about anything he 
can think of a tired Joke on, he huffed 
and puffed about the choice of 
Beethoven’s Ode Tb Joy, which will be 
used as the theme for Euro 96, 
complaining that it was a “Kraut” 
piece of musk.“Dou’t get me wrong,” 
be went on to say, *T love Beethoven.” 
Confusing or what? 




.week 



Ludwig van Bushel!: confused? 


1 went up to Derby last Friday to 
blah on about psychiatric nursing at 
toe university and on my way back 
dropped in to see a friend who has 
been m anagin g a pub up there for a 
while. It’s some tone since Fve done a 
Friday night in a city like Derby and I 
have to say it was a bit of a shock. 

Wandering down a smallish road, 
peppered with drinking holes, I was 
surprised to see enormous bouncers 
outside every pub and the streets 
completely given over to the 
n ean der thal lad dish behaviour that I 
had fondly imagined confined itself to 
ray nightmares. Fm sure Derby is no 
different from most other cities on a 
Friday night, but it was hell on earth, 
consisting as it did of staggering, 
loutish, screeching individuals all on a 
one-way ticket to vomiting. 

Now most of us like a wild night out 
now and again, but this uncontrolled 

vision of Bacchanalia scared the hell 

out of me. No wonder so many women 
don’t go out on their own at nig ht. 

Junior doctors appear to be getting a 
raw deal, depending on toe area in 
which they are working. A recent 
report suggests that many are being 
asked to do jobs they have not been 
taught to do, or are missing out on 

supervision. I always got the feeling 
when I was a nurse that some 
consultants felt that because they’d 
had to go through it, why shouldn’t 
these httFuns. 

If this feeling prevailed everywhere. 


working practice would still he back hi 
the Thirties. We have moved on from 
the day when anybody should suffer . 
the soul-destroying hours Junior 
doctors have to work, not to mention 
the danger in winch pnrtwiw are 
placed when a Junior with one ] 
sleep comes to hoik out youri .. 
in toe middle of the njght. Bat one 
thing you can say for some consultants 
is that they’re voy supportive whoa it 
comes to dosing ranks. 

Poor okf Pavarotti has been unable 
to drop the necessary weight in order 
to sing so beautifully without getting 
out of breath. Apparently he has to 
lose three supermodels’ worth of fat 
to get him sel f in shape. Being in love 
just isn’t the rush to the cottage 
cheese it used to be. The exercise bike 
purchased for him by his new love lies 
unpanted upon and gathering dust. I 
feel sony for the poor old bugger. 
Maybe he should have a worawith 
Feigje and enter the hazy world of 
slimming pills. On the other hand. I 
tried them many aeons ago. They just 
made me eat my dinner faster. 



Pavarotti: pound those pedals 
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the commentators 


DAVID 
AARONOVITCH 


Lie of 
the land 



iland PIche's ‘Weeping Vessel*, an exhibit in this year's Royal Academy Summer Exhibition, comes under severe public scrutiny 


Photograph: Colin McKillop 


Hang-ups and put-downs 


A n imperious woman in a 
. /», lilac beret surveys the 
' paintings, shaded hum 

f % the sweltering English 
- -A. sunshine, and points 

th a derisory smile to one of the 
bre startling exhibits at the Royal 
cademys 228th Summer Exhibition. 

| features a balding woman with 
tge breasts surveying a bald bird 

E h a large beak, and is identified 
v by the number 627. 
i*Tve been coming for 40 years and 
fust gets worse each time.” says Lisa 
blditch, 71, with some satisfaction 
: a safe distance from the exhibit 
Ihe type of work and the colours 
fve become so much more violent, 
hile some of them are just hysteri- 
Uy funny, and tit at one. well that one 
just hideous. Then you look them 
i and see; the prices and it's even 
nnier." .. 

This is what makes the Summer 
chibiticAr unique: each year the 
a deray receives more than IZOOO 
tlries, from Sunday afternoon 
'inters to established artists, and a 
foraittec pick 1,200. They are 
hashed into the rooms at Burling- 
e House in Piccadilly, where 
rongs of people survey the work of 
claimed masters beside unknown 
aatevs, often indiscernible from 
ch other. 


The RA5s Summer Exhibition is a glorious celebration 
of amateur aspiration, writes Rebecca Fowler 


The offending work is by John 
Bellany, a renowned painter, a CBE 
and a Royal Academician. It is enti- 
tled Bounteous Sea (Triptych) and is 
priced at £55,000. It invited as many 
enthusiastic hyperboles as scoffs yes- 
terday, as the endless stream tripped 
past in Panamas and floral dresses, in 
jeans, with earrings through their 
noses, young and old, clutching 
glasses of Pimm's. 

This year’s cause oSlebre, Critic 
Kills by RB Kitaj, dedicated to his late 
wife who died of a stroke after a 
savaging of the artist’s works at the 
late, must be strangely at home here. 
Because of the sheer variety and 
volume, no other exhibition lends 
itself less readily to the scrutiny of 
critics. It is Ihe public who criticise, 
and it is also the public who buy these 
paintings. 

There is also comfort to be drawn 
for aspiring masters from the fact that 
when John Constable persuaded the 
academy to hang the Haywain, an 
unusually realistic painting for its day, 
it was so badly received he was 
offered a price for the frame not the 


painting. It would fetch more than 
£20m at auction today. 

For its critics the exhibition has 
become nothing more than a tawdry 
jumble sate, an overcrowded selection 
of works that are overly traditional 
and fail to represent progress in art. 
But for its followers, it is the one date 
in the artistic calendar on which 


Constable was 
offered a price for 
the ‘Hay wain’s frame 


artists have an almost equal chance 
of showing their work in one of the 
most prestigious galleries in Europe. 

Gill Hutchinson, an economics 
lecturer in London, says: “I've been 
coming to the exhibition every year 
and I think this is the best yet” 

Of course, the exhibition will never 
fail to invite derision: there are sim- 
ply too many exhibits for it ever to 
succeed on purely artistic grounds. 


But as an institution it is a glory, a 
mishmash of the good, the not so 
good, and occasionally the great, 
and more so than ever the possible 
greats of the future. 

It is also one of the rare occasions 
in which the toffs do not offend. 
Instead white-haired men in flowery 
shirts and floppy hats, who might have 
been destined for the army, stroll 
through the gallery enthusing about 
art; the sweat pours off them cheer- 
fully in the famous Weston Rooms 
where the smallest paintings hang as 
crowded as any football terrace; and 
people are not what they seem. 

A crop-haired waiter serving the 
Pimm ’s is delighted to be asked his 
opinion. “Go and look at 1 130. That's 
mine." he says. The waiter is Michael 
GDI, 26, an art student from Liverpool 
whose abstract work, entitled City W~ 
Oil, is priced at £1,800. 

Sure enough his work of swirling 
blue, grey and brown images domi- 
nates a wall in the next room where 
it is being surveyed by visitors. 

“I don't like it at all, maybe if it was 
smaller," says Ben Gifford, 32, a 


struggling artist “I don’t know what 
it represents, but the picture of the 
thing in the comer that looks like a 
fan is rather cooling on a day like 
this," says Pamela Patman, 51. a 
housewife from Woking*. 

The most enduring criticism of the 
exhibition remains the dominance of 
the Royal Academicians, who have 
the divine right to show six paintings 
while outsiders are forced to go 
through the selection process. The 
Academicians’ paintings often dom- 
inate and overshadow the works of 
commoners, who have fought tooth 
and nail for their few inches of wall. 

“There are so few chances for 
unknown artists to get their works 
seen, and that is what makes this exhi- 
bition so special," says Sue Bell, 48, 
a caterer from Cardiff “That was the 
original idea, that anybody could 
exhibit their works regardless of who 
they are. If you're an established 
Royal Academician you will get your 
works shown anyway." 

Despite the c laims that it rem ains 
traditional, elitist, and a hotchpotch 
of flower arrangements and fuddy- 
duddy old has-beens, the Summer 
Exhibition is a glorious celebration of 
the amateurish aspirations, and gen- 
uine achievement, where tomorrow’s 
Haywain may hang beside august 
works and a painting of a pet spaniel. 


Can Dr Death be a true hero? 


PROFILE: 


The American 
doctor’s plan to 
harvest the organs of 
euthanasia volunteers 
will provoke outrage. 
Has he gone too far? 
By Liz Hunt 

i*i ■ 


H e has been dubbed America's Dr 
Death, the Grim Reaper Incarnate, 
and his home visits are a prelude to 
the grave. He is the inventor of a “suicide 
machine" and his recommended route to 
eternal oblivion is a lethal dose of carbon 
monoxide. 

He is Dr Jack Kevorkian, the founder of a 
Mercy Clinic in Michigan where people arc 
■ helped to die. In six years be has helped 28 
to escape their suffering, in the clinic, in their 
‘ own homes and in appartments rented for the 
purpose. He has had his doctor's licence 
revoked, has spent time in jail and been 
. threatened with long sentences six times. His 
i peers have branded him a “reckless agent of 
: death." 

j But today Dr Kevorkian. 68, the world's 
'leading proponent of doctor-assisted sui- 
cide, is hailed as a hero by the British Med- 
ical Journal: as a man of action, a clinical 
'.Copernicus or Che Guevara, who took on the 
legal, medical and religious establishments, 
and said, “1 dare you to stop me." 

I They tried and they failed. Instead. Dr 
(Kevorkian's actions ignited an international 
Rebate about the right of a patient who has 
i endured great suffering to seek a doctor's help 
tin ending their life at a time of their choos- 
ing. He has never charged for his services nor 
tihas he oucc been condemned bv the family 
jof those he helped to die. 

: His campaign has achieved growing pop- 
ular support for that right here and in Amer- 
ica, where a federal appeals court has now 
Recognised a “Constitutional right to die” 
teffecnwfijji nine states, and the state of Ore- 
toon has legalised state doctor assisted-suiride. 

• <*He is a maverick, but he is a hero to many 
.British people who see the need to recognise 
;and regulate medically assisted suicide," says 

\ — 

l 



Merideth MacArdle of the Voluntary 
Euthanasia Society. "We owe him a great 
debt." 

Two- thirds of Americans support doctor- 
assisted suicide, and an NOP poll in 1993 put 
British support even higher, at 79 per cent. 
A survey of doctors published last month by 
Glasgow University found that more than half 
supported rational suicide, and more than a 
quarter had been asked for help to die by des- 
perate patients. Another survey, in 1994, 
found that 10 per cent of doctors admit to 
helping someone to die. 

The British Medical Association remains 
implacably opposed to the idea, and hence the 
significanc e of the glowing tribute for Dr 
Kevorkian in today’s issue of the BMJ which 
is co-authored by the the journal's North 
American editor. The editorial castigates 

the conservatism that is rife in medicine which 

Inhibits frank discussion of some of the firn- 


Grim Reaper: 

Dr Kevorkian has 
won widespread 
support from the 
American public 
for his campaign 
for euthanasia, 
but his plan to 
‘harvest’ the 
organs of his 
patients could 
cost him the 
backing of 
the medical 
establishment 


da mental issues of civil liberty and medical 
practice: "... only a few doctors have stood 
up and said ‘Enough!* to their profession and 
society. Kevorkian seems to be one." the jour- 
nal reads. 

However, it now seems that someone 
should be saying “Enough" to Dr Kevorkian. 

Lost month, a Michigan court failed to con- 
vict the doctor over his involvement in the 
deaths of two women It was the sixth case to 
have been brought and to have failed and it 
is unlikely that any fresh lawsuit will be 
attempted It was the case deemed most likely 
to succeed because neither of the women was 
terminally ill -one had multiple sclerosis and 
the other severe pelvic pain - although both 
wanted to die. As in every other suiddc Dr 
Kevorkian has supervised, their wishes were 
meticulously documented and he had video- 
tape recordings in which they expressed their 
desire for death. 


But not content with the success of his com- 
bative efforts to legalise doctor-assisted sui- 
cide - it is predicted that many more states 
will follow the lead of Oregon in the next few 
years - Dr Kevorkian immediately began 
pushing at the barriers of what is ethically 
acceptable yet again. 

For his next trick. Dr Kevorkian will assist 
at a suiddc and then, with the prior consent 
of the deceased and the appropriate medical 
tests, his or her organs will be removed soon 
after death for use in transplant surgery. 

Geoffrey Fieger, Dr Kevorkian's lawyer 
and agent in Detroit, Michigan, says that Dr 
Kevorkian has the support of “several sur- 
geons" who would be willing to carry out 
organ removal. “It hasn't happened yet but 
it will. Soon. Even if I knew when I wouldn't 
tell you," Mr Fieger said yesterday. 

The harvesting of organs adds a new, com- 
mercial dimension to the right to die issue. 
Critics warn that the terminally ill may feel 
pressurised into assisted suicide so their rel- 
atives can benefit from the sale of (heir 
organs. For those supporters of Dr Death, it 
may be one step too far on the journey he 
began in 1990. 

It was in that year that Dr Kevorkian, the 
son of Armenian refugees from Turkey and 
an obscure former pathologist in a suburb of 
Detroit, helped Janet Adkins, 54, who was suf- 
fering from Alzheimer's disease, to die using 
his specially devised suicide machine. 

His interest in death was long established. 
He chose pathology because it is “studying the 
dead to help the living," but he dismisses 
claims that he is obsessed with it. He courted 
controversy early in his career with his sug- 
gestion that death-row prisoners could be 
used for medical experimentation just prior 
to death and that organs be harvested from 
executed criminals. 

As a young doctor. Dr Kevorkian experi- 
mented as an artist and in one painting, called 
"Genocide," he used his own Hood and exhib- 
ited it with darkred fluid dripping into a trough 
underneath the canvas. “I never called them 
art bill philosophy in paint," Dr Kevorkian says; 
"The purpose was to provoke thought.” 

To date. Dr Kevorkian has provoked mil- 
lions to think about death, about their right 
to determine their own lime and circum- 
stances of departure from life. He has helped 
doctors face up to the dilemma of modem 
medical practice that enables more people to 
survive for longer but with a questionable 
quality of life. But perhaps now is the time 
for him to step aside, and allow a calmer dis- 
cussion of the issues. The hero has made us 
uncomfortable for long enough. 


o 
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I t may seem odd, but a lot 
of his friends and acquain- 
tances are very upset that 
Paul Challis is not dying of 
cancer. Many of them (fans, 
probably, of all those movies 
that feature doomed lovers, 
with titles like No Tone to 
Love , A Season in the Sun and 
Going, Going, Gone) had con- 
tributed to his £4,000 wedding, 
the limousine, the champagne 
and expensive presents. 

Had they thought that he 
would live, they wouldn’t have 
bothered - after all, what need 
does a healthy man have of 
a set of Waterford crystal 
glassware? But this week they 
discovered that all those tears 
so satisfyingly shed in the 
church - afl that pathos that 
they had enjoyabty partici- 
pated in - was misplaced. Mr 
Challis was not rushing 
straight from the honeymoon 
into an almost certainly hope- 
less operation on a malignant 
tumour of the head. Far from 
it - he was going to have a 
routine operation for mas- 
toiditis. from which the recov- 
ery rate is a rather unalarming 
100 per cent. 

Naturally, bis new wife 
takes his side. Indignantly, 
(if naivety), she enjoins those 
cheated of a four-Kleenex 
ending to “be glad that he 
hasn't got cancer after all". 
But what the disappointed 
guests want to know is how it 
happened. Because it is a lit- 
tle difficult to accept that it 
was a misunderstanding. Mr 
Challis was adamant that he 
had been led to believe the 
prognosis was grim. “The spe- 
rialfe f told me that I had a 
50-50 chance of pulling 
through," he explained. “And 
I am due to start chemo- 
therapy in two weeks." The 
hospital is just as certain that 
he was told no such thing. 

“The surgeon explained to 
him twice that it was a routine 
op, which lasts an hour. There 
is no question of him under- 
going chemotherapy.” 

Chemotherapy is not one of 
those words that is easily con- 
fused with something else. So, 
less charitable souls are bound 
to conclude that this was a 
case of exaggeration, to say 
the least. Is it not conceivable 
that the bridegroom sought to 
elicit more sympathy (proba- 
bly from his bride to be, in 
the first instance) than his 
condition actually warranted? 
It would certainly not be the 


firet time that a man has 
resorted to such a stratagem. 

I know whereof I speak, 
and here is my confession; 
when I was younger I actively 
contemplated telling fibs 
about my mental and physical 
health to attractive young 
women, in order to gain their 
sympathy and access to their 
bodies. 

My favourite plan was to 
go out for a drink and hint, 
darkly, at some shaming secret 
that was causing me anguish. 


the object of my desire woul 
plug ruthlessly away until she 
finall y wormed out of me the 
terrible truth: I was impotent 
Had tried everything. Had 

My plan with 
women was to 
hint darkly at 
some shaming 
secret ... 


given up. If only ... but no, it 
was impossible. Such selfless- 
ness ... your place? 

Men will shamefacedly 
recognise themselves in this, 
but many women will think 
I’m just trying to shock. Well 
then, ecoutez-moi. A friend of 
min e - a conscientious and 
truthful man - went in his 
early twenties, on a hitch- 
hiking tour of Europe and 
Israel. And whenever he met 
an attractive woman, he 
told her the same sad tale. He 
had once been the happiest 
man in the world. When he 
married his childhood sweet- 
heart - a girl of wondrous 
beauty and exceptional sensi- 
bilities - a lifetime of bliss 
beckoned. And then tragedy 
struck. A boat had sunk, a car 
had crashed, a plane had 
dived - whatever - and left 
him contemplating the wreck- 
age of his young fife alone. “It 
worked every time,” he 
revealed. "They all wanted to 
console me.” 

So his view was that where 
flattery, assertiveness, a mus- 
cular torso, poetry or pearly 
teeth would often fail, an 
appeal to charity or sympathy 
was a sure-fire winner. In 
other words, forget the Leg- 
endary Lover gambit. Try 
Adopt a Penis. 
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i nV Qgtmf>nt: Game on at Londonggfg 

report: US jobs bog stsendsfremors 
Money pages in the We ekend section 


The 


US jobs surge sparks fear of rate rise 


Investors 


RUPERT CORNWELL 

Washington 

and DIANE COYLE 

London 


A surge in the number of new 
jobs created in America last 

month raised the spectre of a rise 

in US interest rates and sent the 
financial markets into turmoil 
yesterday. But President Bill 
Clinton hailed the news as proof 
of a strong economy that can 
only help ms re-election effort. 

The Treasury bond market 
lost two points within 15 minutes 
of the release of figures show- 
ing that employment rose by 


348,000 in May. and by 1 63,000 
in April rather than the original 
estimate of 2,000. Share prices 
tumbled, triggering the New 
York Stock Exchange's auto- 


In the markets the initial re- 
action was a rush to sell, amid 
fears that the Federal Reserve 
will raise its key interest rate - 


mafic cuihs on trading. 
By late moraine the 


possibly by a full half-point 

from the cuzient level of 525 per 
cent - when its policy-making 
Open Market Committee next 
meets on 2 and 3 July. 

The last three rate moves fay 
the central bank have all been 
downward. But with GDP ap- 
parently growing at a solid 2-5 
per cent or more, %11 Street in- 
creasingly believes that Fed 
chairman Alan Greenspan’s 
main concern has switched from 
ensuring the five-year-old re- 


By late morning the Dow 
Jones index was down nearly 37 
points at 5,630.62, after falling 
67 points earlier. The yield on 
the benchmark long-term Trea- 
sury bond had risen to 7.07 per 
cenL Share prices and gilts in 
London, already ambivalent 
about Thursdays cut in base 
rates, followed suit The JFT-SE 
100 index dosed 53.5 points 
down at 3,706.8. 


coveiy does not run out of 
steam to guarding against a 
new upsurge in inflation. 

Yesterday, however, Mr Clin- 
ton brushed away the fears, 
claiming the unemployment 
news showed that growth was 
“steady and strong’' with “no ev- 
idence of inflation”. If this re- 
mained the case, the President 
added at a hastily convened 
news conference, “T would think 
the interest rates should stay 
down.” 

In fact, despite a slight rise in 
average hourly wage rates this 
spring little evidence exists of a 
structural upturn in inflation. 


currently running at Z5 to 3per 
cent annually. Recent rises m the 
price index have been caused by 


price index have been caused by 
higher energy prices after the 
cold winter, and by the mid- 
western, drought's impact on 
some food prices. 

On the other hand, there 
have been clear signs of an up- 
turn in retail sales and housing. 

Indeed, as the election cam- 
paign heats np, the ever-crudal 
issue of the economy could 
hardly be more favourable for 
the White House. Consumer 
confidence is strong, and at just 


over 8 per cent the so-called 
“misery index” -combining the 


inflation and unemployment 
rates - is its lowest in three 
decades. 

Yet many in the financial 
markets were concerned about 
the inflati onary implications of 
yesterday’s figures. “They show 
an economy that is accelerating 
and strong earnings growth,” 
said Mark Ctiffe at HSBC 
Markets. 

Robert Brusca, chief econo- 
mist at Nikko Securities on 
Wall Street, said: “I don’t think 
the Fed will be able to sit and 
watch this without doing any- 
thing” 

In addition to the bigger- 


than-expected headline jobs 
number, average hourly earning 
climbed from SI 1.72 to S1U?. 
yaking the year-on-year increase 
to 3.4 per cent. 

Most of the newjdbs were m 

the service indnstries,espccuxl- 


BRA. off 
Lucas bid 


PATRICK TOOHER 


pkiyment agendas. Toe number 
ofjobs in manufacturing rose by 
a mere 6,000, after a 4.000 de- 
cline in April. 

Owing to an increase in the 
number of people wanting to 
work, the unemployment rate 
edged up to 5.6 per cent from 
5.4 per cent. 


Coopers and 
Deloitte face 


Barings suit 


JOHN W1LLCOCK 


The liquidators of the Barings 
Futures operation in Singapore 
which brought down the mer- 
chant bank are suing the divi- 
sion's auditors. Coopers & 
Lybrand and Deloitte & Touche 
for more than SSlbn (£46 0m) 
each. 

Spokesmen for the British 
parts of the two accountancy 
firms stressed that the legal ac- 
tion, taken by the liquidators 

Price Waterhouse, would be 
confined to Singapore and have 
no impact in the UK. 

A spokesman for Rajah and 
Tann, solicitors for Price Wa- 
terhouse, said: ‘"The claim is in 
excess of SSlbn (each) for neg- 
ligence in their audits of Barings 
Futures.” Nick Leeson lost 
more than £860m while in con- 
trol of Barings Futures leading 
up to and after Christinas 1994. 

The suit, filed in Singapore’s 
High Court, also claims that the 
auditors failed to detect Lee- 
son’s hidden account S88S8, 
which was used to hide the gi- 
gantic losses that brought down 
Britain's oldest merchant bank. 

Deloitte & Touche is being 
sued for negligence for the pe- 
riod 1992-1993 and Coopers & 
Lybrand for the period from 
then leading up to the firm’s col- 
lapse in February 1995. 

Entirely separately, the UK 
administrators of Barings, Ernst 
& Young, are suing Coopers in 
the UK and both firms in Sin- 
gapore. Erast & Young have re- 
fused to discuss how much its 
own claims are for. 

In Singapore, Deloitte & 
Touche's managing partner, 
Po'ad Mattar, confirmed the 
firm had been served a writ of 
summons and statement of 
claim by Price Waterhouse. • 

He said the suit was “not un- 
expected” but his firm was “dis- 
appointed" chat the liquidators 
chose to sue (hem in Singapore. 


Mr Mattar said Deloitte & 
louche, which served as Barings 
Futures' auditors from 1986, 
when Barings Futures was in- 
corporated. until 1993. was 
"completely satisfied that the 
audits . . . were conducted with 
all professional skill and care.” 


David Compton, partner in 
Coopers & Lybrand, said the 
firm was not responsible for the 


both the Bank of England and 
the Singapore authorities had 
separately concluded that fraud 
and management failure were 
to blame. 

• “We are confident that our 
work as external auditors was 
properly carried out and we in- 
tend to vigorously defend any 
claims against us, be said. He 
said the firm was being sued for 
an audit it had not completed 
and would fight the claim. 

The Singapore report by in- 
spectors appointed by the 
Minister for Finance conclud- 
ed that the bank collapsed 
because of “institutional in- 
competence" by senior man- 
agement and a cover-up of 
escalating losses. 

However, the report also 
questioned the audits by the two 
firms, saying they didn’t follow 
appropriate steps to confirm ac- 
count balances. 

The inspectors criticised De- 
loitte’s treatment of the key 
S888S account, saying that while 
the auditors were aware it ex- 
isted they did not do enough to 
check on how it had been used. 
Deloitte has used “inadequate 
procedures.” they concluded. 

Coopers & Lybrand Singa- 
pore replaced Deloitte as Bar- 
ings Futures' auditors for the 
year ended 31 December 1994. 
The inspectors criticised Coop- 
ers, saying appropriate proce- 
dures “were not followed." 
“sufficient work was not done” 
and unusual transactions “were 
not adequately examined". 



The LUbn merger of ihe com- 
ponents groups Luca* and Vtnty 

tooked secure last night arier in- 
stitutional investors scuppered 
plans by the engineering nv .ti 
BBA to launch a hostile bid. 

However, speculation per- 
sisted last night that some large 
shareholders remained unhap- 
py with the terms of the original 
LacasAfarity merger and would 
demand a sweetener in the 
form of a special dividend. 

In a statement. BBA said it 
had “not been able to satisfy it- 
self that Lucas shareholders 
would accept an alternative to 
a merger of Lucas and Yarity 
Corp [of the US] on terms 


which would be in the intifpsts 
of BBAs shareholders”. BBA 
added that it would only make 
an offer with the agreement of 
the Lucas board. 

BBA’s dimbdown came after 
three institutional shareholders - 
Fleming Investment Manage- 
ment, Standard Life, and Thread- 
needle Fund Management - had 
voiced concerns about a possible 
bid after meetings with Roberto 
Quarta, the BBA chief executive. 

“We’re not happy with it. We 
don’t see the underlying indus- 
trial logic." said Peter Seabrook 
of Flemings. 

Shares in Lucas fell I5p to 
239p as bid hopes faded, but 
BBA remained unchanged at 
303p, mainly on relief that an 
earnings dilutive offer for Lucas 
now seemed unlikely. 

Earlier this week BBA said it 
was considering making a bid for 
Lucas, which at £2.1bn is near- 
ly twice the size of BBA. 

BBA had been thought by in- 
dustry sources to be considering 
a combined cash and share of- 
fer. Analysts also speculated 
that BBA would have had to sell 
the aerospace and diesel dhrisioos 
of Lucas for around £600m to 
make the deal more affordable. 

Lucas said it fell the with- 
drawal of a threatened hostile 
bid by BBA endorsed the logic 


Sir Andrew Large: Asked to make recommendations on how new system can qualify for tax relief 
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SIB urges key change to trading system 
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PETER RODGERS 

Financial Editor 


The Securities and Investments 
Board, the senior Gty regulator, 
is urging the Stock Exchange to 
rethink a key element of its new 
electronic trading system so that 
traders can qualify for tax relief. 

In a move that is bound to 
anger member firms, the SIB 
wants the new breed of regis- 
tered principal traders -who are 
to replace market-makers - to 
be given a wider role in sup- 
porting the dealings of the mar- 
ket as a whole. But the Stock 
Exchange, backed by member 
firms, is strongly resisting a 
change to its plans. 

Kenneth Garke, the Chan- 
cellor, made clear last month 
that he would have to be satis- 
fied on this public interest as- 
pect of the reforms before he 


gave away taxpayers' money to 
the Exchange's members in the 
form of continued stamp duty 
relief on share transactions. At 
stake is hundreds of millions of 
pounds of relief each year. 

SIB officials believe that the 
plans announced by the Stock 
Exchange last month may not 
meet the main criterion for re- 
lief, which is that the firms that 
receive it are benefiting the liq- 
uidity of the market as a whole. 

The Chancellor has asked the 
SIB, chaired by Sir Andrew 
Large, to make recommenda- 
tions early next month on how 
the restructured stock market 
can qualify for tax relief. But at 
the Stock Exchange the new 
plan represents a compromise 
after three years' argument 
among member firms and there 
is reluctance, to alter iL 

The disagreement between 


the SIB and the Exchange 
about the registered traders 
centres on the key issue of 
whether the traders deal on or 
off the main market 

The registered traders would 
suing into action whenever the 
new electronic order book sys- 
tem of trading - on which buy- 
ers and sellers are automatically 
matched - cannot cope, because 
orders are too large. They are 
an essential mechanism for 
keeping the market going. 

Under the Exchange’s pro- 
posals, the traders would deal 
bilaterally on large blocks of 
shares by telephone with their 
own customers or with other 
Stock Exchange member firms. 

The Exchange’s big members 
are said to prefer this because 
it is more cost-effective to de- 
vote capital to trading with 
their own approved customers 


rather than any investor who 
calls up to buy or seD. Howev- 
er, the SIB is trying to steer the 
Exchange away from this off- 
market telephone trading of 
large orders. Itis looking for a 
system in which, the registered 
traders are more closely linked 
to the main electronic order 
book, giving greater liquidity 
and openness to the market as 
a whole. TTiis set-up would 
make it easier to recommend 


giving stamp duty relief on the 
CbanceOor’s terms. SIB officials 


Chancellor’s terms- SIB officials 
believe this method, used by the 
Tradepoint dealing system, may 
not be transferable to the Stock 
Exchange, but weeks away from 
(he deadline for recommenda- 
tions they are continuing to 
search for a compromise dos- 
er to their ideal. 

One compromise floated by 
the SIB would be to insist that 


the registered traders are 
obliged to deal with all users of 
the electronic order book. 

But when large blocks of 
stock are not available on the 
electronic screens all users of 
the order book would be enti- 
tled to make a phone request to 
a registered trader for a quote. 

SIB offidals acknowledge 
that there is no point in insist- 
ing on a system that the Stock 
Exchange cannot operate, but 
with stamp duty at stake they 
have a substantial carrot to 
persuade the Exchange to mod- 
ify its proposals. 

Martin Wheatley, head of 
market development at the 


behind its planned mergo^vith 
US automotive supplier ’verity 


Corp. 

“We’re 


vay happy withour ex- 


cellent merger agreement with 
Verity, and I believe tttkt the 
statement by BBA confirms that 
there is excellent shareholder val- 
ue for oar shareholders lin the 
merger transaction, " said a Lu- 
cas spokesman. He added that 
there was “absolutely no question 
whatsoever" of theLucas board 
initiating any dialogue with BBA. 

Despite die BBA announce- 
ment, it is by no means- certain 
that foe LucasAfcriiy merger is 
now a done dcaL Other compa- 
nies. such as German engineer- 
ing groups Mannesmann and 
Linde, may yet enter the fray. 

The LucasAfority merger is 
not expected to be completed by 
September, leaving a small 
window of opportunity for 
another potential predator. 


Exchange, said: "In every oth- 
er market it is accented that 


er market it is accepted that 
there should be an order book, 
block trading and an interface 
between the two. That is what 
we are trying to adopt.” 


From mobiles to horses, Sir Ernest keeps moving 


JOHN W1LLCOCK 


Sir Ernest Harrison of Racal has 
bad quite a week. The lively 70- 
year-old entrepreneur has 
attended Vbdafone’s results on 
Tbesday. Racal Electronics’ 
figures on Wednesday. Chubb 
Security’s on Thursday, the 
Oaks horse race meeting yes- 
terday and plans to sec the 
Epsom Derby today. 

Sir Ernie's combined salary 
from his three businesses totals 
£867.000. and that doesn’t in- 
clude generous share options 
arrangements. His favourite 
way of spending it is horses. 

Sir Ernie's most valuable 
creation, Vodafone, of which he 
is non-executive chairman, 
sponsors both the Oaks and the 
Derby. The Hackney-bom busi- 
nessman also owns a stable of 


horses himself, one of which 
once came third in the Derby, 
although he is not entering any 
horses today. 

Despite all this ceaseless 
activity, Sir Ernie shows no sign 
of stowing up, and has no plans 
to retire. Still executive chairman 
of Racal and Chubb, he leads 
from the front As one subor- 
dinate put ft yesterday: “We’re 
aD running around trying to keep 
up with him." 

The man has also earned a 
reputation as a tough cookie 
who doesn't suffer fools gladly. 
Famously he saw off two 
attempted takeovers of Racal, 
by Cable* Wireless in 19S8 and 
Williams Holdings in 1991. 

Sir Ernie also masterminded 
Racal’s support of Camelot, 
the much--aebated National 
Lottery organiser. Racal still 


owns 22.5 percent of Camelot. 

Together with SIS satellite rac- 
ing service, gambling con- 
tributes a quarter of Racal’s 
profits. A far cry from defence 
electronics systems, for which 
Racal is probably best known. 
Critics may criticise Camelot for 
earning too high profits, but few 
in the Gty can fault Sir Ernie's 
feel for a good deal. 

It has not all been plain sail- 
ing this week, however. Racal’s 
shares fell after it reported a 
£20m restructuring charge for 



Allders agrees . 

£160m SwissAir an, t' on ; 


duty-free deal 


RATRICK TOOHER 


ucts division back into the black. 

Whatever, Sir Ernie has come 
a Jong way since he started out 
in 1951 keeping an eye on costs 
at the newly launched Racal’s 

radio receiver factory. And, for 
the moment, the going for Sir 
Ernie continues to be good. 



A hard man to keep up with: Sir Ernest Harrison is showing no signs of slowing down 
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One of the City’s more curious 
takeover sagas appeared to 
have.to run its course yesterday 
when AUders, the department 
store group, agreed to sell its 
international duty-free opera- 
tion to SwissAir for £160m. 

SwissAir’s offer, tabled two 
days ago, trumped an improved 
£145m bid from BAA made ear- 
lier on Wednesday. 

The bid battle for AJlders 
International began in earnest 
last month when airport oper- 
ator BAA made a recom- 
mended £130m offer for the 
duty-free business. Then Swiss- 
Air stepped in, saying it would 
pay £145m, but there was initial 
confusion about the status of 
SwissAir’s bid, from its Nuance 
International unit, with Alkie rs 
saying it was not a firm offer. 

However, Tony Collyer, 
Allders’ finance director, 
yesterday defended the com- 
pany’s handling of the bid, 
which had raised questions 
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“Our concern was that, we 
ended up with a firm deal but 
tnufl yesterday we only had 
that opportunity with BAA,” he 
said. “We could not recommend 


said. We could not recommend 
something to our shareholder* 
that was only in the media ” 
Adders' decision to turn tail 
and back the SwissAir bid de- 


pends on shareholders voting 
against a resolution approving - 
BAA’s lower offer at an extra- 
ordinary general meeting on 
Monday. This should be a for- 
mality as BAA has already in- 
dicated it will not make a higher 
offer. AJlders will then have to 
call another egm, probably early 
next month, to approve the 
SwissAir deal. 

Last njght BAA sought to 
hide its disappointment. A 
spokeswoman said “other op- 
tions" in the duty-free area 
were being examined, though 
she declined to elaborate. 

The bizarre auction has been 

f ood news for Allders share- 
olders, who saw the group’s 
shares rise a further 4p to 2 l 0 p 
yesterday. 

Although duty-free shopping 
could disappear in Europe - 
1999, SwissAir is confident . 
about prospects for theffast- 
Srowiog airport retail market. 

In particular, the Swiss group . 
notes that store rental agree- 
ments are also due for re- 
negotiation in three yeans* time. 

aitd that the new deak wtraWrt- v 
fleet any European Unioh <fe- ■ 
cision on duty-free. i " 
SwissAir came in for strong 
criticism from some sections 
the City for changing the ialu£ 
of its offer for AlTdersipjfenMT. 
tional on about half a dozen C®? 
rasions. Estimates of how 
ft was prepared to pay nihgcdl ■ 
from £ l20m^£20Qm, ' •, 
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‘For investors,*® 
Government is 
feather-bedding the 
British Energy flotation 
on a scale that makes 
it very hard to resist' 


The quiet hum of a privatisation without protest 



P=Mnder prospect 
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ESSjjf the Government for the bargain? 
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“““!«» environmentalists think it a 
good thing, since it ought to ensure that no 
new nuclear power stations are ever built on 
Jhese shores again. As for investors, the Gov- 
ermnent is feather-bedding the issue on a 
scale that makes it very hard to resist. 

The likely sale price has been cut bade to 
a ratwe of between £l.5bn and £2bn (some 
Uty houses believe h worth even less but this 
is little more than a tty-on). Moreover, since 
uus is an industry which over the 40 
years wffl be progressively run down, British 
Energy can afford to be very generous in its 
dividend policy. It won’t be needing that 
whopping great depreciation charge shown 
m *6 accounts, so it makes sense to pay an 
uncovered dividend. 

This coming year, British Energy plans to 
pay out twice its net profits in dividends. 
Most companies would regard such appar- 
ent extravagance as tantamount to a 
)wsh. But in British Energy's case, it looks 
justifiable; although the payout is twice prof- 


its, it is also only half cash flow. Yon can 
argne about the "ethics of this since British 
Energy’s largesse amounts to payment of 
dividends out of capital origin ally put up at 
vast cost by the taxpayer. But from the com- 
pany’s pomt of view it makes sense. 

The upshot is that these shares are going 
to be sold on a prospective fiist-year yield 
of between 7 and S per cent, with more to 
come as the years progress. Tb the retail mar- 
ket that’s worth getting on for 20 per cent 
in the first year because of tbe partly paid 
natu re of the stock and the discount avail- 
able to private investors. 

This is a company not without risk. It is 
highly vulnerable to any drop in (he pool 
price for electricity, or any capacity shut- 
down. On tbe other band management h a S 
established an enviable record, and repro- 
cessing costs have been capped for the first 
seven years through fixed-price contracts 
with British Nuclear Fuels. Furthermore, the 
regulatory risk that bedevils Rail track and 
other privatised utilities is virtually non-exis- 
tent. The RaD track float confounded tbe 
sceptics; British Energy, as it turns out. is 
going to be even more of a doddle. 

The economic dub 
remains secure 

E ven the Treasury seems to be succumb- 
ing to the mania for economic league 
tables. It is scratching its head over the pos- 


sibility that Britain will have only the world’s 
10th biggest economy by 2015, down from 
sixth now and, let us not forget, first more 
than a century ago. In theory, that means 
Britain would also have to suffer the 
ignominy of dropping out of the Group of 
Seven. 

Being part of G7 plainly has an impor- 
tance that goes beyond that of sitting at the 
top table, for in so far as there is any attempt 
to coordinate economic policy on a global 
scale these days it comes from this organi- 
sation. It can be safely assumed that policy 
is coordinated to benefit member countries 
first and foremost. So being a part of it does 
matter. 

If Britain, France and Italy were ousted 
and replaced by China, India and Korea, say, 
then policy would presumably he distorted 
accordingly. Which is whv il is probably silly 
to worry about it. In fact, both China and 
India have both already overtaken the Swiss 
level of GDR Even so Switzerland remains 
far more influential in international organ- 
isations by virtue of its importance in world 
financial markets and trade. 

It is equally premature to worry that 
Britain will soon be excluded from the key 
international policy-making groups. 
Although Britain's economic performance 
has been disappointing in many respects 
over the decades, the UK presence in finan- 
cial markets will preserve its influence for a 
long time to come. 

The US and Japan will continue to have 


more in common with Britain and Europe 
than they do with China and India long after 
these Jailer countries have overtaken us in 
terms of GDP. The purpose of a club is to 
bring together like-minded people in their 
own interests. There is no doubt that interna- 
tional organisations will have to change to 
recognise the growth of economics outside 
the existing Western elite, end the transition 
of a few countries from developing to devel- 
oped slants. But beyond j few. like Korea, 
which have clearly made that leap, bigger 
size will not mean greater influence for most 
of those that outstrip us. 

Rewards for the 

Premier League losers 

T here was no hiding the disappointment 
of tbe losers in Thursday's epic battle for 
the rights to the Premier League. But with 
a day's reflection in hand, i he also-rans can 
he justly proud that they forced Rupert Mur- 
doch and his lieutenant. Sam Chisholm, to 
cough up tar more than either had intend- 
ed even a few months ago. 

When the bidding looked like a one-horse 
race, with BSkvB set to renew its lucrative 
contract without a whimper from rivals, 
Messrs Murdoch and Chisholm thought they 
might get away with £ 100m a year, or £500m 
in total, for the right to coin it for another 
five years. 

In’ the end, the winners were forced to pay 


£b7flm. thanks to the emergence of two ri- 
val - and serious - bids, from Lord Hollick's 
MAl/Unitcd News & Media and Mirror 
Group with Carlton Communications. Both 
sorely wanted to win, by all accounts. They 
understood the high stakes as Britain's 
most popular sport rushed headlong toward 
the age of digital television, with its promise 
of billions of pounds for players, dub chair- 
men and broadcasters. 

But squeezing more money out of Mr Mur- 
doch brings them some consolation. The eco- 
nomics of BSkvB are simple. It must earn 
big money lo buy expensive sport and film 
rights to entice "new subscribers. If ii can 
achieve a virtuous circle, wherein- ev ery new 
programming strand added brings in ‘more 
money from subscribers, then the profits 
mount. That is how Sky has grown to date, 
regularly checking up modest subscription fee 

increases year-oil -year. 

By spending so much on ihc Premier 
League rights. BSkyB will have to diargc sub- 
scribers considerably more money a «ne the j 

autumn or see its re turns lo shareholders dc- ■ 

dine. Given the company’s head) multiple j 
in the stock market (and the lucrat ivc share 1 

options held by senior management ) you can j 

guess which of Ihc two Mr Chisholm will 
choose. 

The market is already a hit nervous that 
subscribers may not be so qitiek lo accept the 
extra costs, anil that chum rales might rise. 
There is certainly a risk, and the mat bid- 
ders can take the credit for creating it. 
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Australian 
mine quits 
De Beers 


t 

\stem 


JOHN W1LLCOCK 

The owners of the world’s 
largest diamond min e have 
dealt a blow lo the dominant De 
Beeis diamond trading cartel by 
pulling out of their price fixing 
agreement. 

■ The Argyle mine in for north- 
west Australia represents about 
6 per cent of all sales by the 
■Centra] Selling Organisation, 
part of De Beers. The CSO con- 
trols around 80 per cent of the 
world’s diamond trade by buy- 
ing raw gems from most of the 
«xorld's producers, 
tr Analysts fear this move could 
. prompt Russia to reconsider its 
decision to stay in the CSO. 
.-.“The question is: Will the 
Russian agreement survive this 
change?” said David Walker, di- 
rector of research for gold and 
diamonds at ABN Amro Hoare 
Govett in Melbourne. “They 
might ask tbe CSO how come 
you can’t even keep your own 
people in line?” 

- While Aigyle, which is 56.8 
• per cent owned by the world’s 
largest mining company FTZ- 
CRA and 3S.2 percent by Ash- 
ton Mining, is the world’s biggest 
. diamond mine by volume, it pro- 
duces a large quantity of small 
sized, low value gems. These are 
fed to the Indian cutting mar- 
ket for jewellery production. 


“Loss of a dub member is a 
disappointment,” said Tim 
Capon, executive director of tbe 
CSO. “But you have to put it in 
perspective - Argyle only 
represents 6 per cent of the val- 
ue in terms of our business - 
and I don't see h as an earth 
shattering event.” 

In February, De Been signed 
a memorandum of understand- 
ing with Russia, which is ex- 
posed to guarantee that 26 per 
cent of total CSO sales come 
from Russia. The new accord is 
also supposed to . limit the 
ammmt of gems Russia sells to 
non- CSO buyers. 

Mr Capon said negotiations 
about a full agreement with 
Russia's diamo nd mining and 
. trading group Almazy Rossh 
Sakha are continuing, though 
they have been slowed down by 
the forthcoming Russian elec- 
tion. He said he did not expect 
tbe Aigyle decision to have 
any impact on the Russians. 

In its 1995 annual report, De 
Beers blamed production from 
Argyle in the last decade for 
“world over-supply” of smaller 
and cheaper diamonds and the 
reduction in their prices. 

The average value of Austral- 
ian diamonds is US$15 per carat, 
compared with $100-5120 per 
carat in South Africa, and $200 
for offshore African deposits. 



British G7 role 
threatened by 
economic ‘slide’ 


The full cost of shaking up Ltoerty, the 
upmarket retailer In London's Regent 
Street, wfll see the loss of 500 jobs and 
a restructuring charge of £18.7m, new 
management revealed yesterday. Denis 
Cassidy chairman, said they would no 
longer make and iflsferfbute the distinctive 
fabrics which made Liberty famous. Liber- 


ty wtB continue to design patterns for 
fabrics, but win license out the rights to 
mate and distribute them. The resulting 
closure of the textile operation in Europe 
and a warehouse in Burnley would add 
another 150 job cuts to the 350 declared 
last month, when liberty announced It 
was axing aK 20 of its regional stores. 


The exceptional charge phmged the 
group to a £17.6m loss last year, after 
profits of £l_93m before. Mr Cassidy 
said: “There Is a big frit, but the b& hit is 
probably In the nature of a one-off and 
you’ve got a sparkling, clean business 
which can be developed quite rapidly." 

Photograph: Cohn McKillop 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Editor 

The UK is on its way down the 
world economic league table, 
according to an internal Trea- 
sury document. Britain will 
move from sixth to lllth place 
by the year 2015 if the biggest 
developing countries continue 
growing at their present pace. 

This demotion could have se- 
rious implications for Britain’s 
role in international economic 
institutions such as the Group 
of Seven, the International 
Monetary Fund and the World 
Trade Organisation. The bigger 
its economy, the more weight a 
country carries in these 
organisations. 

The leaked Treasury paper. 
Strategic Considerations for the 
Treasury 2000 to 2005, suggests 
that in order for the UK to re- 
tain its influence in future, it 
should back reform of the in- 
ternational organisations. 

The document also assesses 
the department’s long-term 
requirements for personnel and 
resources. Where the potential 
export sales lie, there Treasury 
officials will follow to smooth 
the way for businessmen. 

For example, the Treasuiy - 
which currently sends officials 
to Washington and Brussels - 
might introduce postings in 
Delhi, Tokyo and Peking, 

The document extrapolates 
current growth rates lo predict 


which countries might be 
Britain's most important export 
markets in 20 years’ lime. 
Current UK export markct> 
are predicted to grow more 
slowly than world trade. 

Rapidly growing, big dev- 
eloping countries such as China. 
India Brazil and Indonesia, 
are projected to burst into the 
international top 10. at least by 
sheer size as opposed to income 
per head. France, the UK and 
Italy would lose their current 
place among the seven biggest 
countries that currently make up 
the Group of Seven. 

China would head the league, 
pushing the US and Japan into 
second and third place. India 
would pip Germany for fourth 
place, with Brazil, Indonesia. 
France and Thailand then 
coining in ahead of the UK at 
No 10. 

Most economists would agree 
that Asia will become the 
world's most dynamic region 
next ceniuiy. The most suc- 
cessful Asian economies are 
already taking a more promi- 
nent role in the international 
organisations. For example. 
Korea has applied to join the 
Organisation lor Economic Co- 
operation and Development 
and has agreed to contribute 
funds to the International 
Monetary' Fund for emergency 
financial packages like the 
Mexican resue. 

Comment, page 21 
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Game on at London Clubs 


In Brief 


London Clubs International, the London 
casino operator, is deservedly starting to 
attract admirers after having completed 
two full years on the stock markeL Float- 
ed at 200p in 1994, the shares have out- 
performed the rest of the market by 113 
Tfeer cent following yesterday’s 4p rise to 
527p. 

The cause of this latest strength was ev- 
idence of another cracking year for the 
group. Pre-tax profits jumped 13 per cent 
to £333m in the 12 months to 24 March 
and, as the record shows, concerns about 
Lhe volatility of the group’s earnings have 
proved wide of the mark- The dependence 
on the two upmarket casinos, the Ritz and 
Les Ambassadeurs, where the big rollers 
tend to hang out, has been cut from 85 per 
cent to 65 percent over the past two years. 
The reduction was all the more impres- 
sive given that both turned in another 

strong result last year. 

By the same token, the middle and 
down-market operations have taken up uie 
slack, with the Palm Beach in particular 
continuing the turnaround identified at the 
half-way. But there are many reasons lo 
believe the story has a way to go yet. 

For a start, last October’s purchase 01 
the London ParkTowei Casino for an ini- 
tial f 16m is likely to chip in £22>m m its 
first full year with the group. Then there 
is the contract to run Lebanon's first casi- 
no for 20 years, which LCI won just after 
the Park Ibwer deal. The potential there 
is substantial, given that die group involved 
will have a 30-year monopoly in the 


country. The Casino du Liban. which wfll 
open in tbe autumn with 64 tables, well over 
double the number of London's biggest, 
is expected to generate £2m of fees for LCL 
Even more substantial is likely to be the 
impact of the proposed liberaHsation of UK 
gaming laws. Tbe hope that the limit on 
slot machines will be raised from six per 
club to two or three per table could add 
up to £5m to the bottom line, although the 
benefits could be a while off yeL 
Valid doubts remain about LCI. The re- 
newal of tbe lease on the Ritz casino be- 
yond 1998 has yet to be agreed; Capital 
Corporation’s Colony Club due to open to- 
morrow in Mayfair will hit custom and 
Beirut is still hardly a businessman’s 
dream. But with the industry consolidat- 
ing, LCTs 48 per cent share of the Lon- 
don market has obvious attractions to a 
bidder. In the meantime, profits of £37cn 
this year would put the shares on a 
prospective multiple of under 16. A firm 
bold- 

Lottery hampers 
Park Food profits 

Birkenhead-based hamper group Park 
Food has often been mentioned as a pos- 
sible bid targeL Such suggestions are 
oerhaps hardly surprising as the outcome 
of any approach would hinge on justone 
vote - to* of M per cent shareholder Peter 
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Johnson, who also chairs another Mersey- 
side institution, Everton football club.' 

Last month the shares, depressed by an 
earlier profits warning, bounced off their 
year's low of 74p on news that feflow Park 
Food director Stuart Marks had sounded 
out Mr Johnson about the possibility of 
mounting a management buy-out. To 
avoid any potential conflict of interest. Mr 
Marks resigned from Park's board while 
information about the company was dis- 
closed to him and his advisers. 

No further takeover developments 
emerged with yesterday’s results for the 
year to March, which revealed Park’s first 
profits setback since 1988. Pre-tax income 
fell 31 per cent to £9 -5ra on sales 6 per 
cent lower at £161m. 

Park blamed three factors for the short- 
fall. One was the National Lottery, which 
took loose change out of the pockets of 
some of Park’s one million customers that 
would normally have gone into saving up 
for Christmas hampers ax up to £200 a pop. 

Problems linked to the closure of Park s 
wholesale hamper office in Windsor and 
moving it to Birkenhead were also cited. 
But the biggest, albeit unspecified, hit was 
taken at Handling Solutions, the market- 
ing services and promotions handling 
division run by Mr Marks. Big contracts 
on its direct mail and database manage- 
ment side failed to materialise until after 
the year end. 

Given the highly seasonal nature of its 
business. Park continues to diversify into 
other areas. Test runs for a new type of 
flavoured potato snack have already start- 
ed and il should move into commercial 
production in the very near future. About 
£4m of investment is riding on the success 
of this venture. 

Profits are expected to rebound this 
year to at least £12m, implying a 
price/ earnings ratio of 21, with the shares 
down lp at 106p yesterday. But with Park 
in effect in play, the fundamentals of tbe 
business are unlikely to have much 
bearing on the shares in the short-term. 
And as the old stock market adage goes: 
never hire on bid hopes alone. Best 
watched from the sidelines. 


* Copper prices were caught in a tug-of-war between powerful 
long and short investors battling for supremacy on a volatile and 
active London Metal Exchange (LME) copper market yesterday. 
This followed a massive fall in price of 10 per cent in hectic trad- 
ing on Thursday as speculative hedge funds sold their positions. 
During tbe sharp recovery, cash copper hit $25 SO (£1,675) a tonne 
at one stage, up 15 per cent from Thursdays closing level of S22147. 
“It’s a minefield out there," said one senior broker. 

» The Government is to sell up to £236m of long-term Railtrack 
bonds it has held since March, just ahead of the £1.9bn privati- 
sation of the company. The bonds were issued as part of the 
Government’s restructuring of Rail track's capital. SBC Warburg 
is handling the sale to institutional investors, which will be in the 
next few weeks. 

■ Some 200 company directors were disqualified by courts in the 
first quarter of 1996 compared with 100 disqualifications for the 
same period last year, the Department of Trade and Industry's 
executive agency The Insolvency Service said. The number of dis- 
qualification orders against directors for the year totalled 727 com- 
pared with 392 in the 12 months ended 31 March, an increase of 
85 per cent and bringing Lhe total of convictions for unfit con- 
duct under the 10-year-old Disqualification Act to 3.000. 

* So p there Water, already under siege from both Southern Electric 
and Scottishftjwer, came under attack from Labour after it unveiled 
a 16 per cent profits jump lo £l66ra for the year to March. Labour 
claimed the results provided further justification for a windfall 
tax. Southern said it had maintained customer service standards 
at a very high level. Cost savings of £3.9m more than offset the 
£2.4m cost of last year’s drought. The company warned that if 
the weather got hotter, a sprinkler ban in east Sussex might have 
to be extended. 

* PfcpsjCowiJI open its first Pizza Hut outlet next week in the south- 
ern Indian city of Bangalore, where the first restaurant of its Kentucky 
Fried Qucken unit was ransacked by formers after launch last June. 
San deep Kohli, head of PepsiCo in India said: “Acts of hooligan- 
ism will not deter us from opening our second restaurant in 
Bangalore. 7 ’ But the regional farmer's forum which ransacked the 
Kentucky fried Chicken outlet warned it would remove Pizza Hui, 
because it opposed the entry of multinationals in “frivolous'' sectors 
on grounds that the}' would ruin millions of fanners. 

* Pillar Property Investments is raising £43.9m through a 
underwritten one-for-four rights issue, pitched at I60p per share. 
Pre-tax profits rose 95 per cent to £6.4m. with £ 1.9ms coming from 
property sales. 

* OPEC ministers concluded their summer meeting, with delegates 
saying they agreed to boost their output quota from 24.5 to 25.033 
minion barrels a day. equal to about 37 per cent of the world’s oil 
supply, to accommodate 800,000 barrels a day of new’ ofl from Iraq. 

* Ladbroke Group is set to establish a joint venture in China to 
build 20 five-star hotels over the next 20 years. China only has 
40 five-star hotels, of which two, in Ffeking and Shanghai, are owned 
by HDton. Tbe venture win be with China International Industiy and 
Commerce Corp. which also plans to open 100 three -si ar hotels. 
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London - Wednesday 12th June 1996 

The Second CBI Annual Education 
and Training Conference 

I What employers want from education 

■ What employers must contribute 

■ The Government view 
I The Labour Party view 
I How 1.1 can help? 


Speakers include: 

Rt Hon Gillian Shepherd MP 
David Blunkett MP 
Sir David Puttnam 


i Chris Woodhead 

■ Dominic Cadbury 

■ John Monks 


For further information contact fficota Martin, CBI Conferences, 
Centre Point 103 New Oxford Street, London WC1A 1DU. 

Telephone: 0171 379 7400 
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American jobs boost sends a shudder through London 
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Worries about domestic in- 
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New York’s reaction. 

Qiiiddya 10-point fall by the 
FT-SE 100 index was stretched 
to more than 50. At its worst 
Footsie was down 65 Jr it 
closed at 3.706.8, off 53.5. 
Government stocks feU by up 

. The US jobs data is begin- 
ning to haunt the market. It is 
achieving a nasty habit for 
surprises. A few months ago 
the jobless numbers sent 
shares here and in New York 
tumbling as hopes of further in- 
terest rate cuts evaporated. 
Now the worry is that trans-At- 
lantic rates could be forced 
higher. 

The savage mark-down il- 
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217th DERBY: The old race faces a test of its popularity but may be lifted by a voluble trainer who can emerge victorious * 

Dancer more than just a morning Glory 


There have been 216 Derbys before 
this afternoon's but never have so 
many reputations been on the line. 
As ever, scorn will foil on the van- 
quished, but this year it is human be- 
ings who may have to take the 
brunt. 

In the aftermath of last year’s dis- 
mal Derby, the course's management 
have had the whips out to convince 
us that Saturday really is best for the 
Blue Riband. More than 150,000 lo- 
cal homes have had their junk mail 
swollen and the promotional spend 
has risen from £80,000 to £150,000, 
most of it on a public-relations firm. 

All 400 of the corporate boxes 
(£3,500 a time, food an optional ex- 
tra) have gone and the projection is 
for a crowd of 60,000. The rich and 
famous in the grandstands, howev- 
er, will not be the barometer of suc- 
cess in this year’s Derby. That will 
be measured by how many folk 
squeeze into the infield known as the 
Hill, by how many people plonk their 
bottoms not on a lounge armchair or 
seat at one of the day's other sport- 
ing attractions, but a blanket spread 
over some Surrey downland. 

United Racecourses have done 
just about all they can do. Promotion 
of the race has been ubiquitous and 
the tested draw card of Inviting 
celebrities has again been employed 
(Frank Bruno is among them and it 
is to be hoped the event does not end 
up in the position he usually finds 
himse lf in on a Saturday night). Now 
the organisers will discover if they 


Richard Edmondson picks a lazy worker who saves himself for racing 


have been waving a flannel over a 
temporarily stunned patient or a 
corpse. 

Meetings are already scheduled 
for next week to discuss the return 
to a Wednesday Derby. This after- 
noon will determine whether those 
assemblies are back-slapping exer- 
cises or crisis talks. 

Wbat organisers need most this af- 
ternoon is fine weather and a win- 
ner who provides a story to jostle with 
others on the sports pages. The for- 
mer is guaranteed and the latter has 
good prospects also as this is one of 
the most open and eclectic Derbys 
for many years. 

Among the better fancied horses, 
perhaps the least magical result 
would be victory for Dushyantor. 
whose jockey, trainer and owner have 
won many tunes before. Dushyantor, 
it has to be said, is unaware that he 
would be providing a stodgy tale. He 
is a half-brother to the 1993 winner 
Commander In Chief, but physical- 


ly is a different annual, a fine and 
dainty thing compared to the Com- 
mander's chunky figure. His run 
when second in the Dante Stakes at 
York last month suggested he has in- 
herited the family ability. 

Until last week, Dushyantor was 
a laggard on the Newmarket gallops, 
being regularly outshone by the 
likes of Sbaamit and Double Lea L 
While Sbaamit has an immediate 
receded for a horse winning the 
eihy on his seasonal debut, it must 
be remembered that 12 mo nths ago 
it look an animal of Lammiarra's rare 
brilliance to achieve 1 l 
D ouble Leaf could give a cheetah 
a head start on the trial grounds, but 
he has yet to transfer that brilliance 
to the racecourse. (This regular 
phenomenon explains why some 
characters at the racecourse have a 
sun tan that lasts as long as the cal- 
endar). 

Of the animals which contested the 
2,000 Guineas, Alhaaxth looks the 


e 


best qualified as he had to wade 
through the softer ground up the cen- 
tre of the course. The winter betting 
liabilities on Dick Hern’s colt mean 
he is a bad price, though. 

Even Top finished ahead of Al- 
haarth at Newmarket, but may have 
been flattered. His is the sort of 
breeding you usually find between 
two doorsteps in a Belgian deli- 
catessen and the pedigree pundits 
win have smoking pistobat their tem- 
ples should he succeed. On die bal- 
ance Of his form he should not. 

More value lies with Chief Con- 
tender, who broke the course record 
at Salisbury last month. The colt was 
by no means the No 1 hope at Pe- 
ter Cbapple-Hyam's Manton yard at 
the season’s outset but he is now the 
only one left standing. He has already 
proved this journey is within his ca- 
pacity and as one form line makes 

him a similar hoise tO the one- time 

ante-post favouriLe Dr Mass ini, 
33-1 looks too big a price. 


THE EXPERTS’ PREDICTIONS 


RICHARD EDMONDSON 

1. Glory Of Dancer 

2. Dushyantor 

3. Alhaarth 

BEST LONGSHOT 
Chief Contender 


GREG WOOD 
1. Storm Trooper 
2L Glory Of Dancer 
3u Double Leaf 

BEST LONGSHOT 
Busy Flight 


HYPERION 

1 . Shaamit 

2. G3ory Of Dancer 
a Mystic Knight 

BEST LONGSHOT 
jack Jennings 


Chief Contender, though, has not 
participated in a recognised irial un- 
like Glory Of Dancer, who has run 
in two. Paul Kelleway took over the 
colt following the Gran Criterion! at 
San Siro last November, when Glo- 
ry Of Dancer ran as if he had a peb- 
ble In his plimsoll but still managed 
to win. 

On the form of his Dante Stakes 
victory he has to be the choice but 
there are plenty who consider that he 
will not be suited by the trade and that 
his stamina will not last out. Kelle- 
way is not among them. “He’ll stay 
the trip because he keeps a lot in the 
tanif for himself, 71 he says. “He nev- 
er uses too much petrol on the gal- 
lops, so he hasn’t worn himself out.” 

Neither does Kelleway, it seems, 
align hims elf with those who believe 
that Olivier Feslier, Glory Of 
Dancer’s French rider, will be a 
weak link- “Don't give me that crap 
about English jockeys knowing the 
track because they will be about as 
wise as he [Peslierf is on Derby day,” 
he says. “They don tride enough over 
the course. They don’t go round every 
week.” 

Kelleway uses other words that are 
not in the vicarage lexicon, and he 
is the sort of voluble character that 
the organisers would like to see vic- 
torious. They should get their wish 
and Kelleway may still be talking 


home and another has emerged 
above him. GLORY OF DANCER 
(nap 235) can win. 


McMahon and big Jack shun the chic 



McMahon: Ark contender 


A lot of racehorse trainers are snooty, 
fai!ed-mer chant-banker types but 
Bryan McMahon is ool He is the son 
of a Liverpool docker. He comes from 
Birkenhead, where the locals are not 
greatly known for the use of the “IT 
in pronunciation of their birthplace. 

They say that any little boy can be- 
come President of the United States 
and it is an appealing dimension of to- 
day’s Blue Riband of the turf that 
there is some sort of chance afford- 
ed to McMahon’s Jack Jennings, who 
is trained in the racing wilderness of 
Woodside Farm, Hopwas Hill, north- 
east of Birmingham near Tamworth. 

This is a team which has managed 
to avoid chic. Jack Jennings is named 
after his owner’s father-in-law, a 
Castleford watchmaker who died just 
before the colt was bought for the'(rel- 


Richard Edmondson on the trainer taking on 
the blue bloods from his home-made stables 


a lively) cheap price of 15,000gns at the 
Newmarket Sales. 

McMahon does not go in for the 
surgery-cleanliness which some New- 
market ogres demand at their stables 
(this correspondent has seen a lad pol- 
ishing a tap, an outside one}. In foci 
his yard is a bit of a tip. “It’s a bit Swiss 
Family Robinson because I've built it 
up around us,” McMahon said. “If we 
got a bit of timber one year, we'd 
knock up a few boxes. I suppose we're 
rattier than most but the horses don’t 
know that- 

“Providing you give him the right 
exercise, feed and groom him prop- 
erly, the surroundings don't matter 


that much to a horse. Look at those 
athletes that are brought up in not 
much more than mud huts in Kenya. 
They come over here and wipe the 
floor writ us. You can't stop ability." 

When the second big deluge arrives, 
Woodside Farm will probably be the 
site of a large plank going into the sur- 
viving craft McMahon owns sheep, 
dogs, chickens, pheasants, partridges 
and an orange-tipped Amazon parrot 
called Perky. He used to rear golden 
pheasants but they kept disappearing, 
and he has a good idea where he can 
find a pair of foxes when the time 
comes. 

Bryan McMahon may have a doc- 


torate in self-deprecation but he is no 
fool, as more than 300 Flat-race win- 
ners wfll testify. He would have bet- 
ter horses, but his schooling and 
blather have not been conducted 
with the moguls. 

Jack Jennings, an enormous chest- 
nut, is the best he has ever had. When 
you witness the colt’s enormous back- 
side swinging around the parade ring 
it is reminiscent of a rear you normally 
see disappearing over Becher s Brook. 
“He’s a big animal, " McMahon said. 
“He weighs 550 kilos when the aver- 
age is about 500 and he s certainly heav- 
ier than a krt of National Hunt hCffses. M 

Yon will recognise Jack Jennings 
then and Bryan McMahon should not 
be that difficult to spot either. He wfll 
be the one without the cigarette 
holder and monocle. 
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The colours of distinction worn by the Blue Riband contenders 





ACHARNE 

Forms 50 per cent of possibly the 
most hopeless two-pronged as- 
sault ever made on a British 
Classic, and white the staff back 
atCSve Brittainh stable may have 
.a few side bets on which of their 
two omners wfll finish ahead of the 
other, no-one else need show the 
sfightest Interest The winner of just 
one of his eight starts, he wfl lead 
the field past Hie winning post this 
afternoon, but only in the pre-race 
parade. Odds: 250- 1 


CLEVER CLICHE 

Almost Derby favourite after win- 
ning at Nottingham n Aprfl, but let 
his supporters clown when fourth 
to Wicks Love al Newmarket 
Anyone who backed Wm in the 
spring will be delighted Just to be 
getting a run for their money, and 
probably had to pick through the 
bin in search of their slip when 
Clever CSche was declared to run. 
The transition from investment to 
worthless scrap of paper was arty 
postponed. Odds: 66-T 

EVEN TOP 

Came within a nostril of winning 
the 2JD00 Guineas at 40-1 and 
shaJd refch todayk extra four fur- 
longs, but a recofo of two victo- 
ries from six outings provides a 
more realistic picture of his 
chance Trained by Ybrkshire- 
bom Mark "IbmpkJns, and his colt 
is blessed with the stubborn, no- 
nonsense attitude you associate 
with the White Rose. Determina- 
tion alone is rarely sufficient al Ep- 
som, though. Odds: 11-2 

MYSTIC KNIGHT 

Roger Charlton has been t effing 
people for weeks that he quietly 
fancies his LingfieJd Derby Trial 
winner for todays race, and his 
price has contracted according- 
ly from 40-1. Since Charltonb 
previous Derby record amounts 
to one runner and one winner - 
Quest For Fame in 1990 - rts is 
an opinion to be respected, but 
the bare form of his colts Lingfield 
victory's hardly inspiring. Top six 
finish at best Odds: 14-1 

SPARTAN HEARTBEAT 

Politicians searching for the "feel- 
good factor” couRJ do worse 

than wstt CSva Brittain, whose wel 

of optimism could kick-start the 
economy by Itselt Brittairfs wffl- 
ingness to pit no-hopers against 
the best almost returned a spec* 
tacuiar efividend when Terimon, at 
500-1, finished second to Nash- 
wan here In 1989, but he had wa- 
ning form whte Spartan Heartbeat 
has yet to do better than third to 

five modest races. Odds: 200-1 




ALHAARTH 

Vtes 5-1 for todayfe race al of eight 
months ago, which puts the cur- 
rent odds about 1995b champi- 
on two-year-old Wo perspective. 
If the bookies had not accwnu- 
lated substantial liabffities during 
the winter, he would be twice the 
price now, based on his perfor- 
mances this season. Two runs, 
two defeats is not the record of 
a Classic winner, even if he did 
race on the slower ground in the 
2000 Guineas. Odds: 5-1 


DOUBLE LEAF 


Unaspiring form figures do not tal 
the fuB story, for while he was 
soundly beaten behind Glory Of 
Dancer al Sandown, he woiid 
probably have overcome the same 
opponent at \fork had he not en- 
countered the sort of traffic prob- 
lems normafly associated with 
Hyde Park Conner. The slow ear- 
ly pace that day renders the form 
suspect but he should appreciate 
the step up in trip and reward 
each-way backets. Odds: 10-1 



BUSY FLIGHT 

One of four maidens in the field 
but goes to pest with an outside 
chanca Lack of a victory has 
more to do with meeting some 
useful arwnaJs rather than lack of 
ahflrty, and second places behind 
Tumbleweed Ridge and Mick's 
Love reed wel when todayb trip 
seems Skety to bring considerable 
improvement Short of fitness 
when sixth to Glory Of Dancer, 
and a prominent run at big odds 
Is not beyond him. Odds: 33-1 



CHIEF CONTENDER 

Peter Chappie- Hyam said earlier 
this yaarthai he had a horse which 
he fancied strongly for the Derby, 
Unfortunately, it was Nash House, 
now side fried by Illness, rather 
than this cott who, despite his 
name, is far from being the most 
exalted member of the Manton 
string. He has at least managed 
to win his last two races easBy 
enough, but the form amounts to 
very Bttie and the fast ground is 
a serious worry. Odds; 33-1 



CLASSIC EAGLE 

Runs In the colours of the deeply 
troubled Classic Bloodstock pic, 
a share-based syndicate of sev- 
ered hundred investors whose _ 
profit-curve to date would, be^ 
more famiar to Freddta Laker than 


Th : ups aiHi downs of Epsom Downs 




GLORY OF DANCER 


Sptencfcfly consistent and is yet 
to finish outside the first two in six 
starts. One of only two runners in 
today Is race with Group One suc- 
cess to Ws credit (Atiaarth is the 
other), and whie some doubt his 
stamina, he was running on 
strongly up the hfll at the end of 
Sandowrfe 10 furlong CfcassicTri- 
aL Ofivter PesSer Is riefng in Ns first 
Derby, but has a wealth of expe- 
rience and Paul KfeUewayS colt wfl 

go dose. Odds: 5-1 






m 


PORTUGUESE UL 


It is a sony reflection of how far 
racing lags behind the rest of so- 
ciety that Alex Greavesb role in the 
race may be the most significant 
tor a woman since the tragic In- 
tervention of the suffragette Er re- 
ly Davison, who was Idled in 
bringrig down the Kings horse at 
Tattenham Comer in 1913. 
Greaves becomes the first woman 
to ride to the race on this poor 
handeepper who does not belong 
in the field. Odds: 500-1 


PRINCE OF MY HEART 


No riFiner has been as busy, with 
nine races already, but few have 
as Bttfe to show tor their efforts. 
His only win this year came at Cat- 
terick, which is fra afootbal tearrfe 
orty win being against Torquay, 
and his appearance at Epsom 
smacks of desperation. For that, 
Barry IrfiHs, who has saddled foir 
Derby runners-up, can be forgiv- 
en, but he wiB not succeed 
where V^^Ffoelngold and Hawai- 
ian Sound failed. Odds: 80-1 





STMAWES 

Untight be more appropriate if he 

were named after St Jude, the pa- 
tron of hopeless causesL He has 
won just once in five ou&igs, and 
disturbingly, appeared B at ease 
around Chester^ trams when sec- 
ond in the Viase. Also trounced by 
Storm Trooper; and since the tet- 
ter appears mare suited to todayts 
track and trip, St Mawesb chance 
of reversing the form is so trtn it 
could pursue a lucrative career on 
thecatwak Odds: 20-1 



L 


STORM TROOPER 


Cometh the hou; cometh the man 
Mksk Kmneis last-minute arrival 
aboard Storm Trooper is the cru- 
cial factor which should ensure 
that Henry Cecil is celebralhg Ms 
fourth Derby winner toni^rt An ex- 
citing vrtmer on his seasonal de- 
but, Storm Trooper has suffered 
from an Inadequate trip (2£00 
Guineas) and slow pace (Dante) 
since, but 12 furlongs and a fast 
pace can produce a devastating 
return to his best Odds; 7-1 



GUIDE: GREG WOOD 




SHAAMIT 

The fact that Lammtarra. managed 
to win the Derby on his season- 
al debut last year gives hope to 
Shaantitfs supporters, but that he 
was tha first horse to do so since 
1919 is rather less encouraging. 
Shaamlft orty success was in a 
maiden race and his prom in ence 
in the betting is thanks to im- 
pressive homework - he beet 
Gtory Of Dancer in a recent gal- 
lop - but wise punters rely on 
racecourse form. Odds: 8-1 

TASDID 

It is 12 years since Secreto be- 
came the test Irish-trained Derby 
winner, and If the challenge from 
across the water continues at 
this level, ft wfll be H2 years be- 
fore the Irish win the race again 
The only foreign-trained Miner in 
the fioid, he has a name which 
translates from Arabic as “aiming 
af, which begs the question: at 
what, preclseiy? HumSafiori? Has 
weak form and the trip is unlite- 
ly to suit Odds: 200-1 




holders are more likely to leanv 
once again that even the “FirKl The 
Lady" shysters outside the course . 
offer better odds than blood- ,* 
stock when it comes to investing j 
your cash. Odds: 200-1 dL 


DUSHYANTOR 


The Bkefy favourite, but evidence 
that he has what it takes to win is 
so thin that Perry Mason would ^ • 
refuse the brief. Runner-up to ^ 
Glory Of Dancer in the Dante and 
should be better atthls trip, but - .• 
this is the same Dante which was 
run at such a crawl that experts , . 
dfembsitasareSableguicla Ahalf- 
IycdTertoCommarxlerHC^the 
1993 winner; and has a chance but c,. ^ 
it is nothing Hke as strong as Ws 
price impfea Odds: 4-1 ., 


JACK JENNINGS 

In the aftermath of victel^for 

BryanMcMafonfecott, the scram- 
ble for an intervisw with the con- 
nections worid be led by Steven 
Spfefoers wHVhg a contract for the 
film rights. McMahon, the son of 
a Liverpool docker, is more used 
to preparihg haneficappers and 
junpera; aid wfl be saddfog a fist 
Derby runner after 24 years wfth 
a licence. Has a smal chance of 
a place based on his third in the 
Dante Stakes. Odds: 25-1 


SHANTOU 

Sheikh Mohammed has spent 
hundreds of ntifions of pounds on 
Woodstock and won Just about 
every race in the calendar; Yte S* 
the D erby eludes him, despite fts 
efforts of various sycoohanttitb 

crertt him with the 

months ago of Lammtarra, 
was trained by Goddphfo 
in the colours of the i 
nephew Even with Frtutiae -«—■ 
on board, Shantou wifl not brefek 

the losing run, Odds:^j*1 

ZAFORUM 1 

HborywfllbemadeifhBcanpi'e' 
vai He would be the first mekton 
to win the Derby since 1807, .the 
first ever winner whose name be- •; 
gins with a “Z“, and most frflpbr- 
tam of aS, he would pera ' 
record number of punters 
up the turf and turn tothel 
With just one third place 
crerflt (n seven outings, ta 
not so much a haUt as art'i 
Won, and the moment has 
for his nartfix. 
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reports from Epsom 

“When yooVe had enough 
■ "“me, you've only got to say W* 
[Homy Cecil told WhficSaid af- 
Hftf'the Oaks hesrcry® 8 *®*^ 
!f6ther people have; -At that 
'moment, you so§**s» 1 some- 
*-where nearby, obefleh Mo- 
hammed’s eaissaited to bum. 
“ This beiM the go? 1 **! world 
• of the turtceefl went no for- 
th^ in bis reference to the 
--Sheftb’s decision to rem ove all 
40 of his horses from Wfcrren 
-pjace last autumn. But then, be 
sinew very well that a few min- 
utes beforehand. Lady Carla 
• Bad done the talking for him. 

. . Cecil’s filly started second- 
favourite for the Oaks at 100- 
30; behind the 7-4 chance 
iVicket, who was trained last- 


•year for one H Cecil but now 
runs m the royal blue of Sheikh 
Mohammed’s Godolphm ot- 
gflpsahm. Rjut times m the last 
.14momhs, Godolphin has won 
-a Classic with a horee which Ce- 
cil used to train, but any possi- 
bility that they might makeit 
five disappeared aD of three fur- 
longs from home. 

Lady Carla had looked ai at 
ease on the descent to Tatten- 
bam Garner, but as soon as she 

found the Jong home straight 
opening up in front of her, Pat 
todery* s mount sprinted clear 
of her field and did nothing but 

increase her lead all the way to 

the line. The judge’s verdict was 
nme lengths, and Eddery’s whip 
had been as idle as any of the 
sunbathers stretched out on 
the infield. 

“I didn’t look round until the 
furlong marker," Eddery said. 


laps up Classic cream 


‘and I was just amazed la all 

her races when Pre picked her 
upshe has really gone. She’s re- 
ally good” 

Just how good wiD only be- 
come dear when lady Carla is 

tested against thebest colts from 

both her owq and last year's 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Glory Of Dancer 
(Epsom 225) 

NB: Singspfel 
(Epsom 425} 

perhaps in the 
i Derby at the Curragh lat- 
er this month, a Classic which 
two recent Oaks winners, 
Sababfl Balanchine, have 
added to their Epsom success. 

Lady Caria would need to be 
supplemented for that contest, 
something which -would present 


first prize has been 
added to ^fefic Said’s already 
prodigious wealth. 

However, Tim Bulwer-Loog, 
a bloodstock agent who coo- 
dnets much of Saids businessat 
the auctions, pointed out that 
the owner already has a “secret 
weapon” entered for the Cur- 
ragh- He would go no further 
on the fairly reasonable grounds 
that h would then no longer be 
secret, but dose study of the 
Curragh entries suggests that 
could be a horse to watch. . 

Cedi has now won twooF the 
three British Classics run so far 
this season, having taken the 
1,000 Guineas with Basra 
Sham, another filly in Said’s 
ownership. He was also the 
last trainer to win both the 
Derby and Oaks in the same 
season (through Slip Anchor 


and Oh So Sharp in 1985), and 
with two of the first four in to- 
days Classic betting also run- 
ning for Wkmen Place, he is little 
more than a 5-2 chance to do 
so again. It has certainly been 
a remarkable rise from the ad- 
versity of last season, and one 
which the crowd around the Ep- 
som winner’s enclosure dearly 
appreciated. 

The trainer chose an in- 
triguing mixture of metaphors 


'Racing goes in roundabouts 
and s a great leveller." he said- 
“Vou are up one minute and 
down the next Well have to sit 
down and think about her next 
race. HI talk to Mr Said and give 
it a bit of time. Tin very grate- 
ful to Mr Said for his lcyahy, and 
I can’t tell you how much Fro 
enjoying it at the moment.” 

Epsom’s idiosyncrasies usu- 


ally throw up a few hard-luck 
stories, but yesterday at least 
there could be no excuses for 
the also-rans. 

“Pricket was running and 
travelling well turning for home 
but then the other filly kicked 
and shejust stayed on," Simon 
Crisford. Godolphin’s racing 
manager, said, while Peter 
Chappie -Hvam. whose Cam- 
poresc was beaten half a length 
for third by Mczzogjorao. prob- 
ably spoke for mam' of his col- 
leagues. 

“The Irish Oaks is a possi- 
bility for her," Chapple-Hyam 
said, “but 1 wouldn't want to 
meet Lady Carla again.” By con- 
trast. the next racecuurae ap- 
pearance by Cecil's unbeaten 
filly will be eagerly awaited by 

alfracegoers. All.’ that is, with 
perhaps one notable exception. 

Results, page 26 
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145 Bowden Rose 
Z2S SHAAMT (nap) 
auo Artfc Cowfer 
Hazard A Guess 




■Id! ■ — 




HYPERION 
425 Swain 
SjOO Proud Native 
530 Ramoaz 


T GOING: Good (tredt straight - Good va Ftarly 
* 1 couree * Sands’ side: remainder . hwHH» 

for M: Low fronl 7Tin IWJ Middle best far lnrft 

: 5£i«^nS^^fp 0 Onwtotand S£0; tonsdafeEndwaresSJO. CAK 
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PAKNET APPRENTICE HANDICAP (CLASS C) ( *** 

£15000 added lm 4f LjfZ 

030600 C&XZl£ni9SME(nQ(BU Wi(UBKnKCWH)0iBnvAnn5I0OLCMaiiiy(3)4 

35153-1 DANCE SO SUE (22) (It US Gatin) P Cota 4 Bl3 DhH0M[7)T 

0-5300 IBnsrplIKmCGODnaadRAiiHrauSSr DGtettre* 

244500 ZMIMEK (USA) UN (Dart Hmrinjc) GLM om 497 PPlfaiptoS 

066501 MDC C0UK9 (33) OT Snt Prccxjeaca US DCDsguw 59 7 AWstal 

OTU3-0 CWHULMIBICBm(fiHLeNMa9ANMcaiTW592 5 Drew 11 

506105 IWfMCe»mnnwThu««.1twDHyMaeCBniWn491 iaoto6od[3)0 

GB2666- tVKMLMCBOTTOITOtCA n * < Cta ( >MeflB(SDo.59D DSaft(7)9 


d“oc1 VODAFONE CORONATION CUP (CLASS A} (Group 
1) £150000 added lm 4f 30yds 

22111-1 KqUESX(4nm<H«xsdUAfeM490 

ZU5-42 IWSWIBWC29niAJROaaUCB»Bn590 


C4 


-PKBUacya 

TQtereA 

JUHnl 

— JLOrtariZ 


- 320*0-1 BOHMCUMOI{*O)fa)l9t0ttet>maneSDow5ai3 

10 506033 MFCTreM8MSECOTKPfiataW.lw4812 


Mir mu 
AIMS 




U> (Ufa or » 1 -BW gnnng a reumn u a SI levd auke of -S44.45; K Akthnnt- It wto- 

~ 8 49 11 M - ,4 ’^ G " 8 

nsmerw -S42.30; J Dunlop - 7 wmnera, 2K runsere. 25Mb, -S3. 77: C Brtt- 

M -^winnow 46 ninfters, !5^W, +S3XS0; SDw-o Wnnm, 50 runners. 8.5 2W, 

■ V&UKNQ JOCKEYS: U Bobcna - £2 wlnnem. 97 tVes. aa.7%. +£72.15; J Beid - 
IBwbmerg, 83 rides. 16J*V.+S8.46:Pat Eddery- 15 winners, B7 rbfcs, 15AW.-S3234; 
WC*r»on - Bwtoners, 57 ndes. 15.8%, -S8A2; L D«x<jrl- 9 -winners, 62. Tidi», 145H, 
-SS.13:T Qabm- 9 nlnners, 113 rides, 8W, -ST2A7 
BLPtKKgS PtBST TBffi: Sea Tbm aler [vtewd. L46V 

WDWmS IN THE LAST SEVEN DAWfc AbnafauM {6 j 30J won ai Kempun tan 
Saturda y, 

LONG-DISTANCE KUNNEES: Terttnm (3.60) aem 267 miles frran M Wane's Mekonbr 
NtabtemNonh YnricBhb«;&dhmtp«rkPtrer (1.46) seA 261 mDes from J Bern's Cock- 
enram stable In Lancsdiire. 


11 0500*1 COUNDBfliNiB p7) iSlrGoRXnBDifani Usd Hatt9lon5S ll—MBWaCDokp] 10 V 

12 0560 W5lB«nAmavnmH>HlKaHfl0«RHaniand86 Dm07MI(3)3 

13 00-2522 (KnMTBim WBPJShaan) WBBSmta5Bl MtMdU 

U «M»5 M»UESHEQ.t()Vi)f^RidRRacBOGMBn5no IMtahwZ 

-MdadatMl- 

JWhMn wcVie hrioe. a* imetam w|pc«M» Hew Sir 6 b 

BErTHt 7-2 Daooa Sft Sulla, 4-lAakk Oomc, 6-1 Cotatiy Low. 8-1 Me Covtar. 8-1 Ma Pb- 
«■ Ml. la-1 Hwt—fat. Ba—m M-i mm 
19Sfi Gttd Dmer 4S 5 A DW 20-1 (S Ook) M an 

PORMGUDE 

ARTIC COURIER ran twH lor an appreralee last season, mducbng wlwi second id Gbbd 
Panear in gas mce wMi P a nW aae aw. He also lost a raoe to VSndsloa at Lerceser last 
term *tnr being tat pest me post, bin «he scataa of justice were batoneed when he was 
Mmed a KentfDn Handicap 33 days ago altar being poped tijf Nontansk. There ts nai 
much taenen Ante Courier, Global Dancer and Benflen on ther farm of 12 months as> 
bui Man Daty, who rede Bocal Dancer, tt*s ifaw sides with aaUematB RoWa Obw. vahn 
e something of a Kamptonspeoaka but can reach a place. SMcUme ARTIC COURIER 


3 42221-1 SMGSPtEL (42] (D) iSnaUi&WamnMdt U 5ouc4 90 

4 11113-3 SMMH (41) (D) IS>»Wi Sttronmedi A Fare 4 00 

BE7IHB: 5-4 SM, W StaffM. 4-1 Da Quest. 8-1 ftMaart 

1995:SiS5h«**90PaiEoftjy 1D1 (AFebre, fn 7 ran 

FORMOUDE 

Swain was one of Europe's most improved three- year ms: season ana success « the 
Grand ftr» da Deauwfle last Aaguo was fotowed a fine ttsnl to Uunmtoira in the Pro & 
fArc de Iromphe when he ms ahavs on tno outsaie am rftallerpd wae ,n me sSa-gnL 
tmng Late on. He is gpngto be a real farce tram 12 10 u furtongs fad. season ana A ran 
faae rvas oeretoped a strong foSownig wan ms Brarsn rawers. Franiue Demin's mouit can- 
not be opposed hgntV alte h& pipe-opener fans one* 10 furtonfis at loncfaamp tnc no >s 
a retared horse who takes a bdolwmang up. The bvely ground, sman f«*l and :cfapy course 
Orandes e reape far possfate debar and he sraWemare DE CHEST, partnered by Air Ed- 
dery, is a pnxpessM son. too. Defeat hi Greup 3 company 31 Longchamp n Apni n^n oe 
ofl -putting, put he was gurg 9fa or Tfa u tne three wno Deal nen and he ewnSites a owl 
tun of toot cm fast gDHi£ when landng the (yin De Dortseil de Pans -Grtup ?) a*. LortCEhamp 
last October. SlngspM won once tram sn starts last season out ran same peat races in 
defeat, including when second to Hading hi the Eckpse. He beat subsequent winner Pl'suI- 
Sfa at 1100 on Iks comeback end this proven Group 3 and 2 perfanrei wl hare enioyud 
that extra confidence-booster. PunWmwnt was fourth ar Sandown and would seem to pre- 
fer cut underfoot. Salactfctw: DE QUEST 


5jOO 


3JS0 


RACING CHANNEL HANDICAP (CLASS B) CSOflOO 
added lm2f 18yds 


C4 


3126SO HA4UBSIOnWIl(^(CD)(An0reBUIchee8LQinani4 91O_ 


3-45 


VODAPAGE HANDICAP (CLASS Q £25^000 added 
Cf 


003000 GO HEWR 60LF (3^ (D) Oteer Rachg CM) D T Nagtcn 4 9 10. 
CF6000 SMUBTS SON (37) (CD| (Mn SpUBS J Cbflnan 9 9 10 
400005 LOMOK [BMS (D) (D) Mis Am Jaws) A Jans 4 06 
130510 SflOIT EXPBESSH3N (275) (D) |A 5 Md B Heehao 695 
OUH20 1AGD DI1MMND CM] [TTiiPBT&iupIR Winker *0 5_ 
010030 TWICE AS SHWP (I7HD) (PR (Fom* Twke) P Hans 4 9 5 
030-105 NVBEsrwuamNE(aiq(qaMvgtoniiE«jMMe695 



1 026000 SHMMNK (21) (D) (Robert RussefD R Hannon 4 9 10. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 151500 nOHCKLEMNCE (USA) (I) R (Gox^ LWtSMs jC»D394 
ID 10444)5 TIE HWPy FOX (30) fG VtflKBted B McMahon 4 9 4, 

■U 09-00*2 BOWDBI ROSE (0 miMB C J VWO] MBbrahad49A 
12 215045 SWEET MAGIC (7) 1C Hartmonfl P Honing 594. 

.13 000413 SEUEJRSmUlK KTBt (21) (D) (ClVK Da4Bd J BSiy 5 8 13 
K 441963 6OUIQ(POU»tUSNIU0mPlPMUMBSGar)MeMy4B12 

15 050001 TUWCHERQ1A (2D (D) U H Wddo*l fctyor D CJqipefl 5 8 9 

16 014-320 JO HUMUS {38} (Q){J&SMA|) 500*489 
>17 503000 SEA1MJnHt(18}(DIEBeNHMliau8IBBUi«489. 

-17dadmd- 

BETTMQ: 5-1 lanwaLawta, 7-1 Bowden Rosa. A-lTtafechmBs, 10-1 8o Bow QeB, 12-1 Jo Ma»- 
fans, Seftorstpuk Flyor. Tat Happy Ra, Twteo As Starp, S*A Sm Unfair. 154 Mhn 
SsdOffihtxne 6 8 12 K Dartey 7-1 (! D Barren) IS on 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

a 

9 000000 rvranara PA1P3MK EG Macro* CBrmw 5713- 

10 40-4111 BUGMIIYCU)IPtWdUWlABBHBneuy4713. 


-PReHoma 

2050*0 MW8UNfiA(423 P) DRRAIAsJB CCherl lady Heroes * 9 1 PMEdtoyU 

124135- HlEMDBBKr(2S21(DMShibfelSUICBw«)JFtMlBre4as N VMfcw pj 6 

03-0066 HOH EXPRESS (12HD FAfoorQ I Baking 4 B 9 LIMtodU 

010-106 SH)I E WDBE(U| MaOigHaintfcnlR Hanncn4BB Owfauip)) 

^-SWUbMlfeU 

TM>7 

4Wk*b(3)4 

MBMrdnS 

WCnal 


VODMA WOODCOTE STAKES (CLASS A) (listed Race) 
£20u000 added 2YD 6f 

n PBOUO IWIVE (24) (tn H Fust) A lams, 9 4 MJI0MM3 


351 BlHHWOIWi HOUSE (USA) W (Of iRctao Gihti ifine Ftor^fr i PCae 9 O^.TQwone 

21 CAWAR ROYAtE(29)iGe£X^ E kTeo RHyrrr90 PbtEihfayS 

Q12 POHAM Oaj© * Lice 5mfajR Hannon 90 IH1 

1 MBHBt BMT (20) (DKPBtc Caret P Hare 90 GIM2 


500323 HWWWNCBIPS) (BF) (PelBLHipcnJ GL More 4 8 6 

034100 DMKWAD(t2)[D»C&M(teigtatnealfa)TNad«n4B5- 
5-30314 TEBDtM(l^(WNSmai)Ifon)n Mned 713. 


11 DUflOO- DMBB0U)(233)(D)nbeDieemT«n|MChaRnon4712 AlfackaylSV 

12 0-21406 WHB3.(USA)(U)(MSJIIACIiunniSDow4 7 U ADWy(qi3 

13 502133 HAZARDAHJESS (20) f)) (CbraNca Lnfl 0 kketcfc 6 7 U AfaxCreavwlO 


JL Dettori 13 V 


^995: 

FORM GUIDE 

LENNOX LEWIS, a tah fifth hi a 13-nmner Goodwood handicap (6f) tastttme. wWappred- 
ffle the taster 90ml here. Sweet Ma^c stays the furlongs wdl but mtfv nor be quite so 
'etfectne over an In a cut-threat race Hie this, afawudi It <wA not be tof«.befare hefe tdo- 

fine, fudged on Ns recent Nwrmarket fifth tn Top Banana Wwn Bomton Row wss ehriV- 
lengtti second. Jo MradratM looks an n re res t* c amera «fas of aroufa 16-l.Heramwefl 
at Brtdnon on Ike first two Bans fate year, indudirB Wien a neck second fa My Bast Vafao- 
tjr». and he wespromlnort far a long wer; in fae Victoria Cup. Alan Dely fcs good reluo for 
fw 51b. Thatcharela. who haB been covered by Magic Rhfc ra«bt haw a bit (V naming to 
do from stall 17. atmtxgt she loola in tine fame at present and eon a Newbuy honfecap 
last nme. The gptag was soft then, but she acts on test 0ound. too. Go Hewer Ml. drawn 
ore and partnered by Cash Asmuesen. won a \afaabk» race at Chester 13 months agx 
Selection: LENNOX LEWIS 


34 310004 FEXeaBCt(14)(ta^(ClMtes»jnPanMehp)UUi®n®i7 7 10^M«rtiD»yerR9 

15 212000 CDIW H C U CU5(lAg))MBJerqrHoplaB ) LGOlllWlB710 IQWw2 

IS 056421 ZBMar(14)(PMQ>itafarenOM Udar 6 7 10 NAdeenM 

-38riedM«d- 

UHnan vatfc 7aiOb. Hue tadop k0ie fktuagi 7x5b. Onpkuua W 9l arman 7a 3b. 
BEn>tt 7-2 (ta#Mty, llr2 TBrflom, 5-1 Kvdy Dearer, Hnaod A fames, 10-1 Hoh Expre**, 12-1 
Stow HHfr, l*-ia»4iblp)itiB,a>e AnliinUy. Mw—ge, 104. FeWbMga. WrfcoeL 20-1 others 
199ft Budr 5 8 5 W Caran 4-1 [D Money) 9 on 

FORM 8UBE 

HUMMIVcen notch e faw-dmer. He it 10b Ipgherfaen when ganfagthe tint of tet moraht 
two handfaop wins at Chester and Goodwood but there Is probably more to come. Attar ai. 
ha um able to win at Goodwood despite the mle trfc bang on the sharp dde far lim and 
he mws to a mom aultabte efistenoo. Fhie manboreoTitM field are prepared to take an 
Hi^My again after beulng a rear view of him at either Cheater or Goodwood and fae pick 
of fae cpJnoK my be Reedy uwn cor . who looks beaer then erer tres Beason and mcad- 
ecre Cheaavttrird to )fae«liy wMi a NeMnariiat eecond to Bai Gown (these tw cleart. T«v 
thm tookad0»dwtnnivtre6rigB BeWeyconcfiSoro event from CSfton Few at Bcvertay m 
Mty and ho showed snor®* farm a^nwhen a good fourth to Mfewr In the Zetland Gold 
Cup at Repeat reecWng that paBBon wfehout gating reiyfaing IHe e deer run unH ft was 
too late. He fcatfaastaa effective txer 30 fwfanff as owr a mloandtheralsaBoodhantl- 
IciptobewanwItfiViisfau-'yBv-okLEaeArdamiqr wonaUnedraoeiascyMrandwas 
probeby e shade out of her depth whan «0i to Warning Shadows in the Sun Chariot Stakes. 
Sia makes Iw reappeareroe. but the fast 0»Tg«ea not btXher her and she has a mang 
-mfettwilh fae smart Ba-Artototoetl paging the hantlcap. The top mtfic Is haul m a- 
aess, haring X* Mdael Stoute smee e fast of 31 to the Gordon nctwnta Statue a Bemtowa 
Haxam A Onsss ties nwfa ip Mo s useM handkapper and Alax Owes wU bnpg hbn 
wdho tore run. SalacIfan: KUGWTIY 


421 DAUBflf DAfiCSt P) (D) lT>uyloe TraixflujJBflM E itvercm S u LDcStnrid 

-BdKfamd- 

BETTMO: U-4 Prood NtChs, 741 Cavtar Royale, 4-1 Baritogbm Hotne, 9-2 Premier Bay. 5-1 Pef- 
haee, 9-1 Pafeieiy Deoeer 

3995: Gahenbug 2 9 0 0 HotMfl 94 (M tahraani 6 nn 
FORM GUIDE 

Man Jaws could be in me fer a a Derty-day Epsom treble if Lennox taro wins me tat 
PROUD NATIVE n tfK and Kmg Of Peru are hs odw famed nmnere. Proud Njiv* 15 a 
fast con. whose Rpon and York wms haw stamped turn as a toutfi sort and he is seieaed 
twr Caviar Royals and Pwrier Bay. Caviar Royale has been backed bain limes he has 
tun and ha Mowed a Doncaster second to ice AgB vwh an easy tongtea when fae wuv 
rung margncoiid haw been qufle a bn farther than five lengths. Premier Bav's victory was 
not unexpected when winning a Newbury marten on Ms debut ffiva lengths between sec- 
ond and third) and he wti be a tag danger if Iw is as effective on ties contrasting surface 
after that san-0ound mm. Selection; PROUD rjATTVE 


g^Q j VDDACOM STAKES (CUSS B) £20,000 added 3YO 


613203 WARIWG THE (22) (F C I Uftorl B Meehan 9 5 

2134-13 RAMOOZ (IlSiU (3Q m (Hfal Safernf B Hantiuy 9 4. 

6010-1 AUriUSHIARM(7) WIAAFR»8 5fcsGayKeflew^90.. 
100301 NnaFi l BU(uq9na.Fwl)AJaN&90. 


jjnm4 

WRyeol 

IReH3 


653 IUCKfAIKH3t(34)(WJGraley)CDlBnB:U„ 


014013 PROPS CA OT W IBR IP BAdwitoR Hannon 89 

121-046 VKHUHHDE BSE (USA) M (0) 0 J Oansoni R Hems 86- 

•7 1 


JUtOttfS 

,J?Aaiau««an2 

L Dettori 5 

AMBCtow7 


BOm& 5-4 IbWKier, 7-2 Nog Of Pent, S-lWmiat Raw, PreodtCa. 12-1 Atmusttarak, 14-1 Locfcy 
Arehar, 2S-1 Waridetda BMt 
3998: Sica Banka 3 9 1 K CBley M IM Charmon) 5 ran 
FORM GUIDE 

WNO OF PERU put up Ms best effort to date when takng a useful handicap * Goodwood 
last time, beating Russian Music, and ties quick-actioned colt, who acts on the firm, looks 
to haw a sohd dance. AtauaMarak has rot had mutfi img and looks pn&uano. Judged 
on Ns Hampton nandfaap defeat 01 Golden Pond tost Saturday. He has a tat to do to beat 
King Of Peru at levels, however. PrendsCa a better Judged on her Chester ww» rather man 
when beaten n a fate-nm event at Sandown after puftng hanlSetoctiou; KING OF PERU 


-- 


yf 

'X X*’ 


V'"’ ' 




S»K. 


> ■— - -4-.--.- l-M-. 7 -T=.-l 

HAYDOCK 


•y'ZLLTF*} 

URtir-.-.l* -- 1 - iizjZii 


HYPERION 

210 How Long 3L55 Sandy Floss (nb) 330 Mu- 
tamanni 4 jOS Master Boots 4.45 Tough Leader 
5^0 Thaljanah 


ELBNPHXKWinitBO- 


4 HOW UM9 (27) L CUmmitL 
4090 RNISBn Uxy Hades 90 — 


06 SmMNBQf(7)PHminB9 
0 SO KSI (14) A Beley 90 
UWUSM State BO 


-AMcOmT 

OlktitaaS 

— ThesSH 

_FHartD«6 

til 


60 MWT 0 lAEr(M)JHk 8 B_ 
2 010 ROMA (IB) itio Beny 8 9 . 


GOING: Good. 

STALLS: Ira - Inridc; Jraflr-cenue: 6f. lm2T- outeltle. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: High for 6f to 6ft low Grain 7fw Jm. 

■ AlmoR ftat, oral course; renoght W «■«*- 
M Course w juocUan of A 6 BO end MA Nevnon radon zm. AD- 
HISSTON; Gouniy SAimd 11 5: Totnsrtfe £9; Ncwfan Send 14 (DAPS 
lialf-prfae In Ttocraalb and Nnnon Stand)- CAE PARK: Phee. 


SIS: 


3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
B 

9 

10 
13 


BETTMO: 94 Ho* Loot 3-1 IMre, S4 Victoria Style, 5-1 OM Rama, 
10-1 CUrieo, Perth, 16-1 otfcan 

[X eg] DOUGLAS RATED HANDICAP (CLASS C) 
£3A000 added 3VD lm 2T 120yds 
2210-24 PLEASANT StKntBEflSQMJchnten 9 3 — I Wearer 7 B 

40-332 LEAR JET (7) OTP Cot 9 2 FLj™A(S)4 

0004-64 KALAStWBfSE(14JCSitritl92 ACtakll 


JkM MdfaaMi4 

.A Ctafc in 
MFMoeS 

3 VICRMNN SHU ff) (BH R fSaSRn 8 9 T5*ntal 

-Ut 


OOAl RQUMANS NORM SOUTH SBSS(HAND- 
ICAP) (CLASS o £10|p00 added lm 

1 1BDO1-0 MOWia ARRCM (77) ICD) Mss S Hrt 5100 — IWsaWir9 

2 5024-30 fflBJBAflBMfi DANCER (16) (Bf)BMnbury496 

I Stack (3) 7 

3 05531 WfflOCONSUL(7)OTBfiadwel695 M Fenton 8 

4 120000 ALREET(URMKtmoaod5B12 ICenelS 

5 66U- 1A7TK BLAME (226) W Jove 3 8 9 MTetibOti 5 

6 2244 MIW W H(M) pf)HTtn»rgonjorea3B6 Jt WB»4 

7 2O04Q2 N0HHC BREBZ 0) A Badey 4 S 4 SSMOSl 

_LCh*nBCk3 
J)RMecate2 


122 


EBF LEYLAND MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS 
D) £5000 added 2VD 5f 

3 BOLD RS* (17)1 BenyBO ICvral2 

CUWWAN QUEST TEaseitiy 90 LCttenodk3 


2 FUIURE PROSPBTT (1^ M JohCton 9 0 
0063 MAEKBUE(15)RHoCnsneOd9a 
32226 SUB® (31) P feat 9 fl 

24 RJU6H LEADBt (14) BHentwy9 0 

-6 



6 025221 B0UI(nMIK(15)(C0)TEB9e%48l. 
9 000006 SUE 1C (10) WMur4 J 10 


_ g iloctared H 

BH1B4C: 94 Botei Freak, 3-1 [ay The Bane, 5-1 Qncms OoorA 6-1 
MMlag Arrow, M MiiihvhiI , 7-1 Conregaite Dancer, 32-letiiere 


BETT1NC: 84 Mara faMpact, 5-2 Bed Hrik, B4t Betas, SlToqgi Leader, 
8-1 Cnbriao Quest 16-lAta0e Bfae 


BUNKERED FIRST TIME: PleMast Smprtse, VD0eggfatai»C2-5B). 
WINNERS IN TOE LAST SEVEN DAS5: Queens Consul (330) won 
at r«l«nck on Srtonfay; Brenrton AUy 1 4-05) won at Nemaarteon 
Matunk^y. 

LONG-DISTANCE KUNNBE8:P!Breial2.10)lBsbeai*en.342n*» 
hy Uriv Hgrtvat from Angneniig Park, West l~ 


2.10 


HALSAU MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) 
£5400 added 3YD lm 
0 BERUN BUJE (10) JWWM&90 6(WS«*d2 


fTflc'l JOHN OF GAUNT STAKES (CLASS A) 
£18000 added 7f 

133303 MZAR (7) fty PCBB 495 HHtoS 


5-20 


PEMIY LANE HANDICAP (CLASS C) £7j8S0 
added lm 6f 


034324 SPtlO£22)(D)LCunani813_ OUrtawS 

016500 TRUANCr(23)MBdlB13 IMsD 

133800 EXAUH>{7)SrUa*Pre6a*t88 BDtflMdB 

124 SAUK (89) J Rartm 8 B — ! 1 State fQ 12 


DO-3321 VOntifiE CUPITWJSI P3) D Nrtwas 7 9 5_ 


-Those 


1 

2 

3 066362 BAJD ON THE RUN COT (CD) (V)B McMahon 9 8 12 

S Santas 5 

4 354201 BRANStDN AEBIf (7) IP) M Johnston 78 U JMnwrl 


09-1 PRINCE HMSKr (OT OT h*l Heihiglan B 6 — J SRseta 2 

014065 vmaeWUM(7)BIK8 S SSteitas3B 

0030 MBWanfCSSOTJaartenaA ) Caned 5 

4-342 SAICrftOSS(17)(W}HCaal83. 


5 01-1142 CARHANGAPS) OT 3 PaArgGS 12- 


_TSprtee7 


064- A4ASB4 COS) H Thomson Jones 80- 

-32riedMrt- 


i Hectare 9 
—JSHfcl 


0 CHRKO (7) J Gontai 9 0 - 


-JCare«3 


BE7WJBb7-2UreJHt5-lSiHrtyBaM,R4.Stefa,7-lPrtac*KlwJq(,Pta»- 
aat SarpriM, 8-3 KM» Snake, 10-3 GaRnL 32-1 otfeere 


6 4143-36 E5MRIER0 (32) &r Merit Prescott 4 B 12 QDidMrilO 

7 21201-1 MNDD(14)mMCar«il)6B12 LOtasnte3 

8 41/1334 raRE5rCAT(U)OT(8nMniOcA4 8 7 ICwnlA 

9 531550 DOVBBACE(OT(QABaley382 MFMm9 

ID (Ml MASIER BOOTS (15) (CD) Dlotier 382 D B MoCWW 2 

-lOdedarad- 

BETme 82 Brenetea Abby, 3-1 CisnaRa, 9-2 Ventres OjAeM. M»s- 
ter Bools, 6-1 tour, 12-1 Eetartara, 14-1 M Nod, 184. Mtares 


135005 MGHUM{OT(CD)GMLbael0910 ITUa7 

12102D tSOBKM) (217) (D) J GoaHi 4 9 10 Altai 

3-53030 THAUAHM(2}OT0W8BfflsJ99 _£Sa«tailQ 

530015 RBWBUS (22) H 5 98 0 Rotter B 


320310 TUDOR tSLAM) [2323 OT C Bmtan ? 9 7. IWoacr5 

130322 EWtnWOC (ID) R Fste-r J 9 3 ICaralU 

00421 SA9N LOVER Ufl I®) M® M te8fc> 8 9 2— J Copp (7) 2 

26-6152 PABUJON ( 22 ) OT C Smnn 4 g 11 Jteeo McHmm 9 

43514-1 MMNMHMOTRS{B3)(Q)NBaBBage56 7 — A dale 4 
ID 14-6C04 ANGLESEY SEN MEW (ID) A Batay 7 85— tare Wreak (7) 3 

11 603415 CUANGO (10) (99 RHoftshealS 7 13 FlysteRll 

12 000509 TURGBCV (24) (C) R Baonon 7 7 13 Date Glaus 5 B 

- 12 deotasd> 

BETIMG: 94 Safla lewr, 5-1 FeUHos. 6-1 Erehtpnik, 7-1 1)ta)aite, 8 - 
1 btstewu WresreyiMAatrae. Rfoarfac, 12-1 ottm 





Ortrtl INOTAR FILLIES HANDICAP (CLASS D) 
r^LJ £7000 added Of 


HYPERION 

2J)0 Royal Expression 2L50 Mushahld 3J20 IVs 
Academic aS5 Loogwtek Lad 435 BayrakSJLO 
AHnsoiris Mate 


GOING: Good to Finn (wsuredL 

STALLS: eocBSe - stands' ride; Round ixsaw - Inride 

taS except round nrife (mHride)- 

DCA.W ADVANTAGE: tore nonbtss best on round mile. 

■ Left-hand, pesr-dmped coarse with I mile rinlgttt. 

■ Racecncwe b east ot torn off the Afi38 (1*18 Jet» 3 A 4V Boa 
fink from Doncstttz Central raihnv auaSum (nerved by London, 
King's CTom?- ADMISSION: OabElft Grandstand £10: Family 
EnckBDre£4 (nn<ter-106freean eadomimL CAR P AR K: ftve. 


BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Wee Hope (vtooret), B&&). 
WINNERS IN THE LAST BSV 8 N DAYS: None. 
UNMNSUNCB BDNNB& Ma*rfdd(2X0)h»beensattZ21 
mfles by J ttanfap from Armdd. Wtat Soreoc Caplhao Frtaena* 
(3^0J ADMtaSli ( 6 -JO) sen 195 atifes I 9 D Ebodniones &ran EM 
tuL MM OtoeigH- 


633061 RAID BLANCO OT (C) OT 7 Bwnn 5 9 10- 
061624 PRNA S 8 J( (3) (CO) QF) M Ryen 5 9 7 — 
300-000 SNA8M(7)WHa9i494. 


.JFSnriegG 

— D Biggs 9 

Uterine 


200040 IT5ACADEIK{7)(D9MBjRafflsdBn4B13 KRritat 2 

000012 ALMAS: TOO (D) CVU48 12— W Woods 4 

041-020 ENCORE UTADT (131) OT 7 Lee 5 8 10.. 

621000 PRaaUM GOT (33) (C) C Boctn 4 8 ID.. 

OOOO0O MBS MMON (22] (D)tte5LS«nl830 N 

150000 MOST UPPRTY (OT OT i Beny 4 7 10 Pfareey(5)7 

BETTING: 114 Relo Bfateo, 3-1 Ifa Aeritanie, 7-2 Prime 9k, S-l At- 
mul, B4 Encore MTady, 12-lSheaH, 144.otiMre 


3J55 


ST JOHN AMBULANCE MAIDEN STAKES 
(CLASS D) £5400 added 5f 

00 SCOTTS RISK ( 22 ) L Banan 69 7 SPItMarw T 

0*miOOOLUoyfl-James49 2 TWtaarwe 

RQ TREE BAV T Ctanai 3 9 0 -3 

2 10H9MCKiAD{M)WMur390 Jff Woods* 

6230* WSE HOPE (OT M SnJIE 3 9 0 JtftferelDV 

030 Bff COASWG (17) P CM 389. UttoyCQG 


300005- RWCV ClANCY POT LfeLS«ii4 389 — PllcCebe(3l 2 

00 F0RZARAPS4)JBeny389. 0 Carters 

6 PGHMA(OTHB1CBS389 NCDnoortmB 


O nnl VODAFONE DERBY DAY HANDICAP 

(CLASS £5j000 added 2m 110yds 


52- 1WETQ WIB0 (228) QM WXK 369. 
-lOdednmd-* 


JFEgtel 


253121 ROWL DmESSWN (9) (D) Ms M Rpeby 4 10 D 

JLfiDfeOM4 

09264)4 OREWOKrBOr(M)BltaefBi495 JFES "3 


Q041A) JUM8{OTJBefael5BU. 


□224-54 NMME(22)OTMfitean685 

344120 6n(Nnraurt39}JLE)re583.. 
004 CaiCAMD0(Zl)E«ymBS4 71L 


050430 6n9B’aRAnON(Z8)OTFVm»l7711. 


JCFUaaSV 

-DW0ICOT8 

_MHasy»2 

-PFteteH9 

JftateCl 


BEmMg B-4 Waa Hape. 5-2 Erey darilng. 4-1 Loa D ri ck led. 8-1 time 

To tap, 34-LPatMhtelB-l Run, 20L others 

I Vq gl WHITBY CLAIMING STAKES (CLASS E) 

1^.00] £4 r 20O added lm 4f 

000201 BAYRAX(9)OTMI4an699 0 Carter 2 


600000 (CNSPBM385)WSa8y571D fate Wan* (7)58 

065440 WPWWNTfflKHoB4 71D Nfen»dy7 

-Sdedresd- 

Ukrinun wef^hC 7at IQSl True henflsap «eSht kansprf 7a 7Ki long- 
crvtt 7s3 5®. 

Bpi rsift 7-ri Bovri Emssefcre, W2 anpeont Boy: M. (tack MgM tkfl. 
01 CriewrtD, UV1 faieft Ctaticb, LMto3i4t 12 Aatarge, 1* otirea 

l oe RT STONES BITTER HANDICAP (CLASS d 
j^£^£10000 added 3Y0 lm (Rotmd) 

1 422354 ARlSHAHD (42) H ) Dufap 9 7 — 6 Carter 1 

2 C&41 VUMEBtKQftfttiSHngSl2 RPl»»3 


1 

2 

3 

4 

-4 Hsdared - 

BETTWS 4-6 BajnkfBnl Olegs, 4*1 Bams Hews, 12-1 Genoria Four 


34B10 ELAAMN HOWAptiJN Tirt«59S — 
055646 G9ESBPD(JROTMISL5U|IS693. 
150003 DOGO(UJ)CB*an388 


JIHefliyOT3 

IFE0a4 

Kftaool 


5Jj&1 


331 MABRUAW (ISM State 812- 
130002 JO IBi. (14) T EsEBrty 8 4_ 


JLFMUR4 


tviuu j|f ■■ ■ ■ yw’i ■ reireap — ■ 

6431-01 C3W4UHO reWCSK (21) (QDHSJt#! JCTtoS 711 


e Mfl S8WTO* STING (OT TOWN Cart 7 11-JI 

7 0051 aOU> PHWW g ow 7 10 N Has* (5)7 


KNOWSLEY HANDICAP (CLASS D) £5iS00 
added. 7f 

150051 HKlOHSIRKEdSOTSWfeansBO 13 — J4 Many (5) 8 

120005 QUUUQ(t&OTMDDds4912 W Woods 2 

334426 SYCAMORE MJOGE (14) Mo JRamsoai 69 7. KMon9 

000033 WDOmf(14) OT(BF)PC*o691 AOribswU 

OOOQZ3 DAWWJJB (ID) OT OT) D hbyon Jones 5 9 3 IF^paS 

063060 MASMAT (S OT OT) M Qapnai S 9 1 PlfcCriwftS 

20*003 LEGALtSSUETOOT WHag)i4 89 ^UltePhS 

500004 AUM50frSIWE(7)TOTDBaran88& I Anting 10 

64)0 MOKIHMtE ClflEF (8) M Bndtel 4 83 G8arissB4 

504220 PCS CRUSES OTJ 1^8480 TWIIaralB 

35420* JOrSCHOICEOTOT(8r)Bnce«a71D^MIgM(S)7 
-Ul 


Mtaiwn mOTc W lOb Tlue hantlcap wdge Jon's Onto 7a 9ft. 
MnMftMPta e ».9gltotaaWta5dlM0ty,5a8|C3niawlai8te, 
01 QsBtag, ABreonTs Mats, legal bare, ID-1 oLben 


British raiders 

Matiya, Solar Crystal and Sil 
Sfla all represent Britain in the 
Prix de Diane-Hermes (French 
Oaks) at Chantilly lomonuA' af- 
ternoon. 

The Ben Hanbury-trained 
Matiya. the Irish 1,000 Guineas 
winner, must rate the chief 
cross-Channel hope of upsetting 
French contenders Luna Wells 
and Miss Tahiti in the lO-furiong 
contest. 

■ Julie Krone rides South 
Salem for the trainer David 
Loder in the Belmont Stakes at 
Belmont Park in New York this 
evening 


.7 WORCESTER _ 

HYPERION 

300U ra c w a3L30»4nagite4JMHi otaMpu 
*30 Bon T® Plew SJ3S Charged &40 
Rftgri Qeoi 6JL0 Profit And Loss 

WOLVERHAMPTON 

HYPERION 

7-00 Tanlywr 7 JO CrwtM 0Ht 8.00 
Rem Of ViriOM BJO Komtodsy MD En- 
chanting Em 9J0 Pearl Anntmnuuy 


THE EVPEPEVtffiNTl 

RACING SERVICES 

0891 261 


Hills 
end to 


Experience and expectation 
were out on Epsom Downs 
yesterday morning as Derby 
nearly- man Barry Hills super- 
vised the work-otii$ of his Clas- 
sic contenders Busy Flight and 
Prince Of My Heart while Ales 
Greaves, who today becomes 
the first woman to ride in the 
race, had a dress rehearsal on 
her mount, the 1,000-1 outsider 
Portuguese Ul. 

Hills, who has saddled four 
horses lo finish second in the 

Derby. R be in gold, Hawaiian 
Sound. Glacial Storm and Blue 
Stag, watched his pair came 
round the course in single file. 
Busy Flight under Cash As- 
mussen and Prince Of My 
Heart with Brent Thomson 
aboard. Although available at 
33-1 and 100-1 respectively. 
Hills nevertheless believes tie 
has as good a chance as ever to 
break his Derby jinx. 

“Mv horses ’are siarting to 
show up now. Busy Flight ran 
in the Classic Trial at Sundown 
when my horses weren’t right," 
said the trainer. “He has not run 
since, but I am very pleased with 
him. He is a horse who will Jef- 



an 
his jinx 


inilely slay and has a very live 
chance, the best i’ve had fora 
kmg time. ! rale him better than 
Blue Stag and Glacial Storm." 

The occasion has yet to gel 
the better of Greavesl “By 2pm 
tomorrow ! will probably be a 
hag of nerves." she admitted. “1 
don't think I have sat down for 
two weeks because there has 
been so much interest. 

“lb me, this is a joh. I do ii 
every day. But to everyone else 
it is a big thing to become the 
first woman to ride in the 
biggest race in the world." 

Portuguese Lit. a filly trained 
fo- Greaves's husband David 
Nicholls. has vei in win a race 
bui she defied all predictions to 
beat three when 10th in the 
l.UtX) Guineas. She finished 
fifth on her most recent start, 
a modest handicap at Bev erley, 
hut will slart tomorrow from the 

lucky stall Id, from which five 
or the last ten Derby winners 
have emerged. 

"Jockeys haw warned me it 
will tv carnage, the lusiest race 
I will ever ride in. so I am pre- 
pared for the worst.'* Greaves 
added. 


EPSOM 

1.45: BOWDEN ROSE, a cred- 
iCibk hdlf-length sccuod loTnp Ba- 
nana over an inadequate five 
fu things al Newmarket lust week, 
has fair each-way jwospecis in a 
competitive eonlesL 

cm 

2JL5: SHAAMIT can land an old 
fa&hiuncd Derby gamble. A com- 
fortable winner by 3 1 V lengths oi a 
23-runner mile maiden on his sec- 
ond outing ut Doncasler last au- 
tumn. his Classic claims lie 
principally on the fact that he 
brushed aside York's Dnnic Slakes 
winner Glory Of Dancer (who 
looks i he main danger^ on ihe gal- 
lops at Newmarket ravntiy. fn a 
war where no contender goes into 
the premier Classic with ouLstand- 
ingacdcniiaK he can juslify recent 
ante-post support . The 2.LMM» 
Guineas runner up Even Top has 
the best form credentials but ihat 
was not a vintage Guineas and a 
poisoned foot scare is off-puiiing. 
Dante runner-up Dnshyantor is a 
shon price Tor one with much to 
prove and the third at York, Jack 
Jennings, a dour galloper, looks a 
each-way value alternative. Mystic 
Knight who slays and proved he 
handles fast ground on a track like 
this when winning the Derby Trial 
at LingOehL could also make the 
frame at rewarding odds. Storm 
lYuoper is at mean odds for a coll 
who has been beaten in his last two 
starts, while winter favourite At 
haartit. who looked too headstrong 
to last the Derby nip in the Graven 
Stakes in April, hinted be might stay 
| when fourth in the Guineas. 


HYPERION’S 

!j T* 1 

& 


A A A A AJ A V A ^ W 



3.10c ARTK* COL'RJER. who was 
jusi slighth' bumped w hen touched 
oil Iw a shon-hc jd In Nimkmsk hut 
w-.TiMdiscqucnih' awarded the nice 
in ihe slew j rds' room at Kempt on. 
is ck-aib' in good heart and remains 
rm a fair handicap nurL Goodwill xl 
winner funnily Later may pose, 
mnsi problems. 

HT)- | 

350: HAZARD A CHESS, who, 
was short of nxim itnd ran belter | 
i han his final finislutu; position sug- 
gests when I'.c lengths third to 
Knmreyev Dancer ai Ripon. should 
be a bit fitter for ihal. his first nin 
for five weeks and could land j 
northern gamble. Hapvhv kxiLs the 
most potent threat 

□QQ 

■L25: SWAIN, a highly creditable 
third to LammiatTa in the Prix de 
LAre de Triomphe at Longchamp 
last October, finished a highly 
credjiahle length third to Yalanour 
in the Prut Ganay over an inade- 
quate 10 furlongs at the same track 
on his reappearance in April. Ef- 
fective on fast ground, he will be 
hard to beat Sings-pid. who beat 
POsudski by three lengths in the 
Gordon Richards Stakes at 
Sandown on his seasonal debut, is 
the logical danger. 









1S88 87 88 89 

so m 

92 S3 

94. 

96 

Fate of Ore famutte;. 

2 14 1 

14 649* 

9 10 

1 

.11. 

FMre of 2nd tawltK 

18 7 3 

9 649* 

1 1 

21 

13 

Wtarerti ateiftC pdoK 

Uta 64 U-t 54 

7-1 91 

Sri 252 

7-2 

24-1 

WtnoerVjtecefnlNittiDC 

2 10 1 

0 0 

2 2 

1 

0 

WtaMteterer 

20 10 13 m 

10 20 

4 6 

25 

7 

[ Prelltai taw to £1 tanks: Ffcvoarttas + £0.76. Swrend Ftarearto* +LIJ.00 i 

\ PwotntegB of wtanere ptaem l*t 2nd ar 3nt te pretexts ruca: 70% j 

Smrtect-prlced tamer Nastiaan 5~4 ii9S3) 


* /cmt-favouitEs | 

UMewe^KtaMtrekeMRURmtaim M-l 09951 




J 

Top trnbrerc H Coc2 i2l 

Reference Parti 09871 & CommanOcf to Chiof 11993) 


Top Jockey: W Cason |2) - NastMan <1989i & Efaaati il994) 1 

W ft Swntiufn (2) - Srtahrasta* \ 1986) & Lanvntena 1 1V861 | 


Hot weather. 
High 

pressure. 

Good 

ground. 

Now for the 
Storm. 

(Storm Trooper’s Derby: 6/1.) 


Call 
0990 524 524 


1: tare (ter MU or Ddte art m&r. 

t C*H ore faOutttteMdnctnny. ilagto hen reTMIMr » toot* 
IMh) ire BfH bren B.BDn - IDfate. Arm Ba rate- M Ultr. TU 
DMT tarn h Ufan IM EteteM Ute rii re 3 tepre. 

[A tear tab ibmUiwMIwm 09. (Bj ;1 r nawte.gr 7 rP. 5fli.te ) 

4 : AtnuOrely. tafl W* imrtacil LiAretai, apn (? 
tatel«rtlJB».6a«lkKli> 


THE VODAFONE DERBY 


tn> 4L Ejreom. 225pm. tow on Cm 


w 

Dushyaniur 

25/1 

Jack Jennings 

Sri 

Alhaarth 

33/1 

Shantou 

Sri 

Even Top 

5Bri 

Clever Cliche 

Gfl 

Glory ot Dancer 

68/1 

PrinteolMyH. 

571 

Storm Trooper 

100/1 

Zalonum 

7/1 

Shaamn 

250/1 

Achame 

12rt 

Double Leal 

250/1 

Classic Eagle 

14/1 

Mystic KnigM 

zam 

Spartan bean. 

16ri 

Si Mawes 

25Qri 

TasdW 

20ri 

Cltiri Contender 

10011/1 

Porhifliuese Li» 

25/1 

Busy Bight 







Ftir fae mry fated pitw, pap La&tftB Tristed WSW?(CU|. 
You can also bet on Enro *96 on 0990 524 524. 
For all other Pete today phono 0800 524 524. 


■ lln tefa CIO mtawat. ito ofa tetaHa ritwem mirii hw to* 

fttet mapa 11 tectiawi ts 


/Ladbrokes/ 


For The Derby, Ladbrokes are favourite. | 


\ 

l 
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Doohan ggfllH 
seeking P , a. 

to break ^tlu ® 
hoodoo Jr 


Motorcycling 


Linford Christie 


Great Britain 
Age 36 

Reigning Olympic 100 metres 
champion and 1993 world 100m 
champion. Won his first major titles 
- European indoor 200m, European 
outdoor 100m - in 1986 at the rel- 
atively advanced age of 26. Recently 
extended his unbeaten run of vic- 
tories in the European Cup to 15. 
Said last May: “I honestly believe i 
could go on for another three or four 
years." 


Carl Lewis 

United States 


Merlene Ottey 

Jamaica 


Tessa Sanderson 

Great Britain 


Judy Oakes 

Great Britain 


Mike Conley 

United States 


Age 34 

Wilt be 35 on 1 July. Won four gold 
medals at his first Olympic Games 
in 1984. Has subsequently added 
four more and is seeking to break 
Ray E wry's all-time record of 10 in 
Atlanta this year. Winner of the last 
three Olympic long jump competi- 
tions. Ran his best 100m in five 
years last month in a time of 
9.94sec. “1 feel like my old self 
again," he said. 


Age 36 

Won four Olympic and five work) 
championship bronze medals at 100 
and 200 metres before winning 
world title outright at 200 in 1993 
to huge acclaim. Competed at the 
1980 Olympics. Trains with Christie. 
Appointed a roving ambassador for Ja- 
maica in 1993. “The young ones are 
stilt afraid of me," she said. “They think 
of me as the grandmother, but that's 
all right" 


Age 40 

First international appearance in 
1973. Recently came out of retire- 
ment after break of four years and 
gained Olympic javelin qualifying 
mark at first attempt Due to equal 
all-time record of six Olympic 
appearances by a woman, athlete 
when she takes to the field in At- 
lanta. Olympic champion in 1984, 
three times Commonwealth champ- 
ion. 


Age 38 

Came out of a second retirement in 
1994 to secure her second Comm- 
onwealth title and her fifth Comm- 
onwealth medal in five attempts. 
Record international appearances 
for Britain. Has also won several world 
powerlifting titles. Recently came 
second behind world champion Astrid 
Kumbemuss in the European Cup. 
Seeking to improve this year on her 
fourth place at the 1984 Olympics. 


Age 33 

Due to defend his Olympic triple jump 
title in Atlanta. Jumped 17.50m or 
more every year from 1984 to 1994 
-he had an ankle injury in 1995. last 
month he imprcwed his long jump best 
to 8.46, further than he achieved to 
win 1983 world bronze. Deputy sher- 
iff for Washington County in Arkansas, 
and professional trainer of police and 
attack dogs, including Rottweilers 
named after Olympic stare. 


Linford Christie may defend his Olympic title, Carl Lewis is 
nearly back to his best and Tessa Sanderson aims to 
compete in her sixth Games. How do they defy the years? 


When Baron de Coubertin 
founded the modem Olympics, 
be called upon the youth of the 
world to congregate every four 
years. 

One hundred years on, how- 
ever, the congregation preparing 
for Atlanta contains a significant 
number of athletes who hardly 
qualify for the term “youthful*' 
- and not just in the endurance 
events, but in the explosive dis- 
ciplines of sprinting and throw- 


Christie is notoriously wary of 
talking about his age. He seems 
to view acknowledgement of the 
passing years as Superman 
might regard kryptonile. But his 
approach, patently, works. 

At 35, the American sprint- 
er and long jumper Carl Lewis 
is seeking to add to the eight 
Ofympic gold medals he al- 
ready has in his possession. His 
100m in 9.94sec at last month's 
Atlanta grand prix, only mar- 


Her achievement of the Olympic 
qualifying mark of 60 metres 
three weeks ago after coming out 
of a three-year retirement has 
given her the prospect this sum- 
mer of equalling the all-time 
record of six Olympic appear- 
ances by a woman athlete. *Tm 
40.” Sanderson said “So what?" 

If we are stuprised at such 
prowess so late in life, we should 
not be, according to Professor 
Bruce Davies, the physiologist 


Report by 

Mike Rowbottom 


“Biological age and chrono- 
logical age vary so much. Peo- 
ple age at different rates - some 
people are simply genetically 
programmed to live a lot longer, 
lb be able to perform for a long 
time in athletics, yon have to 
choose your parents well." 

Davies, who has fitness-test- 


whicb allows some people to gain 
more from training than others. 

The bottom tine in sprinting 
is that most top performers 
are between 19 and 26. It is at 
this age that there is the maxi- 
mum ability to move one’s legs 
fast. “Leg cadence is one of the 
only thin gs you can’t improve 
with training,” Davies sard. 

But the current trend of 
lengthened athletic careers in- 
volves more than eenetic deter- 


the twenty-somethings. 

Four years after burning the 
oldest man to win the Ofympic 
100 metres gold medal, linford 
CSxristie - now 3 6 - is still to an- 
nounce whether he will defend 
his title- But most of his likely ri- 
vals believe that be will be there, 
and if be does gp he will make 
ft difficult for anyone to beat him. 


tisticai evidence that his 
aspirations are not outlandish. 
“I don’t know what a 35-year- 
old feels like, so 1 don’t make 
ary concession to age,” Lewis 
said. “I don't know what age is 
doing to me unless I feel it" 
The position was put even 
more succinctly by Britain’s 
javelin thrower Tfessa Sanderson. 


British Ofympic Medical Cen- 
tre for the last two years. We are 
simply confusing chronologi- 
cal time with biological time. 

“Age is an appalling bench- 
mark to judge whether someone 
can perform in society," Davies 
said. “We all know people who 
are 20 years old going on 50, or 
50 years old going on 20. 


sportsmen and women in the last 
20 years, is convinced that ath- 
letic longevity is crucially a mat- 
ter of genetics - even to the 
extern of being suitable for train- 
ing. He points to research work 
carried out recently in Canada 
by Professor Claude Bouchard 
of the University of Montreal, 
which claims there is a gene 


capacity. Davies lists a number 
of factors which make it easier 
for today's international ath- 
lete to maintain their position. 

Recent advances in sports 
medicine have had a profoundly 
beneficial effect Athletes nowar 
days have access to preventative 
physiotherapy and information 
about diet and sensible training. 


They run in shoes which have 
been designed to prevent ath- 
letes developing injuries which, 
10 years ago, might have end- 
ed their careers. 

Also, if athletes do succumb 
to injury, sophisticated surgery 
techniques mve been developed 
which can mend injuries which 
would have meant retirement 15 
years ago. But, as much as any- 
thing else, continuing at the top 
is about having the dedication 
to maintain specific fitness for 
a chosen event. 

“People like Christie have a 
tremendous advantage over 
younger competitors in terms of 
experience and strength of 
mmd,” Davies said. “We are get- 
ting a change of attitude. Peo- 
ple are beginning to realise that 
athletes are not over the hill at 
25. In the past we have put ath- 


letes on the shelf because of the 
mind-lock we have, particular- 
ly in this country. There is some- 
thing to be saia for the idea that 
you are as young as you feeL" 

There is, too, an element of 
solidarity among the thirtwame- 
things- Merlene Ottey, Jamaica’s 
36-year-old world 200 metres 

rhampin n drew inspiratio n from 

Christie’s world indoor 200m 
record last year. “It gave me a 
real boost," she said. “It made me 
think, he’s the same age, running 
better than ever, so why not me?" 

Finally, there is a very per- 
suasive incentive for the long 1 
distance competitor. The total 
award money on offer this year 
in the International Amateur 
Athletic Federation's grand prix 
series is $3,338,000 (£2,225,000) 
- and that's hot including the 
shoe deals. « 


Michael Doohan will bid for hfc 

third consecutive victory ir 
Europe when the French 500k 
Grand Prix returns to Lc 
Castdlel for the first lime in five 
years tomorrow. 

The Honda rider, who has ;• 
comfortable 25 -point lead over 
Luca Cadalora in the world 
championship standings after 
winning in Malaysia. Spain and 
Italy, will try to improve his 
record on die Mediterranean 
track. The last time a world 
championship raec was held at 
Lc CaSlellet, the Australian 
had to be content with second 
place, behind Wayne Rainey. 

Since an accident in Italy in 
1993 left Rainey paralysed, the 
Californian manages his own 
Yamaha team. But a Honda will 
be favourite to win lomorruv* 

Behind Doohan, CadaJoi:? 
and Alex Crivillc will be deter- 
mined to step up their chal- 
lenge. Cadalora has struggled in 
qualifying of late and was do 
nied victory in Italy. Crivflle took 
second place in Japan and Italy 
hut was also frustrated in Spain 
when he fell on the last comer 
as (he crowd, anticipating a 
Spanish victory, invaded the 
track. 

A home victory also looks un- 
likely, even though the French- 
man, Jean -Michel Boyle, will be 
one of Yamaha’s best hopes 
alongside Kenny Roberts Jnr. 
the son of the American former 
world champion. Brazil’s Alex 
Barros, also riding a Honda, and J 
the Suzuki rider Daryl Beattie, 
runner-up to Doohan last year, 
are the other contenders. ‘ : 

In the 250cc race, the veteran* 
Jean-Phiirppc Ruggia and coov-j 




«+• i" 


crowd's best hopes fbrvto-' 
twy, howeverslim their chances 
against the dominant domif 
naot world champion. Max ■ 
Biaggi. The flamboyant Italian 
has won four races out of ffyfe . - , 
since the start of the seasonal* . 
once finished second on hfe 
Apriila. . Ji* 

In the 125cc section, the race 
could end up in a Japanese duel ' 
between the world champion? 
ship leader, HarucMka Aoljfej 
and Masaki Tokulome, The 
German Peter Ottl, the surprise 
winner in.MugeUo last month, * 
will be pushing them all the way. 


■ A' : . ’• • 
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HYPERION 

640 Augustan 705 Aathra Z35 Gafine 805 Titah- 
weB Lass 835 Mawingo 9/06 Hakkanfyah 


GOING: Good to Stan. 

STALLS: lm2£ & Im4f -stands nWe; remainder - fitf sde. 
DRAW ADVANTAGE: None. 


fi 04 MUHMBBDJHfeau. 1H8 

7 .4- MNCMG DEBUT (2261 IGcgMIBU LDettorilfl 

S 20 DEAR UE (33) Mrs JCed 8 II I Mo. 11 

9 4 HEART (16) M Smut 8 11 JR*M4 

ID 1MNUJCREMSHUB8U KBnddwrl 

U 03- vom DANCER enqjDutap 8 U KDretajrS 

-Udodmd- 

SEnne H AM*, 7-a Hrert, W &»d««Detat, 5-1 Bore** M Mad 
Pmear, 104 AdetaUa, 12-1 DaMAmde. 14-1 otto*. 


11H.H 


.'TWTSP'S' 

'•T'-A 


■ Right-hand track. July Course. 

■ Crease bSW ot town on A13Q4. Bus fade from NcwmwVa ndl 
■tsdan (serrai by London, King's Crass). ADMISSION: Club S.12 
(16 lo^yeor-oddsM); Grandstand A PDtktodc 58 (IP to j5-ycar- 
tiuassy, saver Ring £i40. CAR PARK: Members £ I ; test Ova 


BUNKERED FUST TIME; Aethre (TJUSk Classic Lender 
(80S). WINNERS IN UST SEVEN DAra.feny Outrun (T.&l 
woo it Yarmouth on Wednesday. 

LONG-DISEANCE RUNNERS: Sqpatmo (MO ) has boot sent 21 7 
m&a br B Craggs tram Scd*eBAJ, Cleveland; Make A Sturt ilUW 
sad 216 tnfles by M Pit* bum Mchotoslutynft Devon. 


7QCI NGK SPARK PLUGS HANDICAP [eifYl 
(CLASS DJ £6000 3Y0 6f 1^*’ 

1 15236-5 PlAyMAIHt Cm M Jams 9 7 PMtam7 

2 461-10 GAIME(43)tCD) (BF) W(TCor7nan 9J_JmBia<r8orawn 5 

3 0021 BWWflED QUEST (17) (0) P Ham 9 2 Cited 8 

4 man jBOTajraoNAwraNCaitfaisii&s) iFEgme 

9 200-460 SHQNOUC (421(0} MlahnuirOQ MWs2 

6 2311-00 JtaiSPUae&)(D)r7lnTanJaMs813tadEMBy4 

7 4064-113 BHJWAY PWK (86) ID) (HF) »*j A Kfrlg 8 13 IQteWl 

5 6021-0 FWlHMONEP6)CVai6i SMhMl 

-8 dadoed - 

BETT1W6: 7-4 Jerry Cntmna. S-2 Uidio rt i d Curat. 8-1 fiafaa, BaMmy 
Path. 10-1 Ptapnto, MAh Hace, 12-1 otter*. 


HYPERION 

&S0 ttffriut George MS TbnWt IAS Ad Of Praise 
&15 EM&45 Night Boat 9tl5QwlogMor 

GOING: Good Co Finn. 

■ Left-tad sharp, ovn) conroa. 

■ Coarse is 3m SE of town and fan W of Newark RdOesimi Junc- 
tion MUotocxHttaAMIISSIO^ Cl* U 2 ; TwasaIbS6(aAPn»e^ 
bos of comae's WsmordCfab S4, accompanied muter- 16a ftw). CAR 
PARE: Free. 


5 £00*24- mH0CffirttS|cqR0lc*Bni0B_lkJCi*«rp5B 

6 Q0P55O- MASTER TiAirSMAHtI) TOWS V Wad 13 100 

OPBrtWCT 

7 210405- ateOUD M00H Ptodhn) 9 10 0 SBtnoutfi 

AMimM^10R7iMJ»itfcN>iNVW:AAKBr9itosmBn9d'lUcBM^ 
M Moon 9a 3b. ' 

BETIBH: 7-4 Rmrato; IS Stefa's Kara, M Ml OVmho. Or Rocfcsl, 
5-1 Gesma, 14-1 Uastar Stdesmait, 25-1 Gawald Moon 


Arms Park braced 


for Super League 


foTej NOTTINGHAM EVEMNG POST 
HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS D) 1 
£3,750 2m 4flKfyds 

1 5532AB- BS (15) Nbs S SnMh T 12 0 f 

2 114153- RB)WaBANC12)J0NMl5U7 


Rugby League 

DAVE HADFIELD 


BUNKERED POST TUB: Red Valerlaa (8.16, vaored), 

Boat (8.46, rts ored) . Sleat aTbae (8.451. 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DAIS: None. 
LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Ifisa Barico (7.15) ft Speaker’s 
Bocae (8.45) tae been sent 284 miles by Mbs LVBaawD £nan Mfl- 
nadwtt. TsyiiMn. 


l 21448* 

5 0000 

6 000055 

7 605000 

8 252440 
S 1*0620 
10 10352-1 


11 30000 

12 0140-52 

13 022000 

14 Of -00553 


IS 063000 

17 &380& 

18 680000 
19 31000- 


22 000400 

23 U060V- 


NEWMARKET LADIES DB1BY (CLASS F} 
(amateurs hancBc^) £6,000 lm 4f 

M4KE ARAN) (253) (Q (HIM Rp4 511 7 

Mbs E Ramdot (5) 9 

ANBH0iBIAtl2}(Me>ASiimbarti*115J4balFMUaD23 

SDVlED(2ffl(D)PWa^n6U0 

Ms rU Aaoesg BhmdlofJ S 11 

BENMlH4SUBtt(3))Piclan85]01Ub>EGea>a>(S)8 
8 QUAIB MKT (IS IWEtyne 4 10 12. Ain CUifl[S} 7 
AUSU 8 IHN P) P) S Gahtp 5 ID 12.Mn J GeKnSi W » 

SAHnaAn(12)jRnisiE41012 MrsSElMiryrei 

ABM m SW Kelswy 5 10 11 -JBte S Must (8) 20 

S*UWBO(S)(BFlPatMnjwe5lfllO MmAPMt4 

BLOW FOWJH (17) (0) HJcrta&e fa 5 10 3 — 

MraLPMReS 

CWRUE BOOK (10) B Huns. 6 10 B Jfttf K Wrt#* fB} 8 

SCBSC DANCER (3) (D) A hide 8 10 S HhaLHUslS 

500JHMA (10) R Row 6 10 * Mn A Fatal 13 B 

CWUON EXPRESS (lShWIL^w 6 10* 

- . mu. ping jooaa 17 

UCaAUttJOOr R^S H TrWs 10 7 

KHDKa(ifeMB2 

MEBAIDPfl B Paste 4 9 13 __lka S CabSs W 15 

SWSWOO (675) 8 Ctaap 5 9 12_. jam I N Cra«p (61 3 
MBBP QUET {14Q W Mustn * 9 10. Ata E Joan (9 22 B 

SUE BRANDT (333) J WhanoR 6 9 10 

— — — - — H»HCintn0ao(5)12 

BEBOBTS OPERA (3) Pat UtcMl 4 9 8 

ABh C Canary (5) 14 

CMEKUr DANCER U7)TJtta«ftinS96 

HnPlfabsonZl 

BREStL (17) K ftrte 7 93 JhA IU gBM 

UWT Dffl) (620) W Vkssm 6 9 1 Jfti D jbbsMot ID B 


>7551 WITER EARL SBJJNG STAKES rSfVl 
™LI (CLASS E) £5^000 3Y0 lm JgVT 

£32102 OA»W(MimSWtoos92 KDatteja 

OOO CMHOC«P(77jroanem811 Klfaffcsfi 

002000 CUSSfc VICTORY HUR Hans 811 ANbdoQF2fB 

45534-1 C0MCHE QUEST (9) (D) M Oamon 8 11 POtEdtoy* 

504030 BAIPARE (137) (ET) N Catafjian 8 6. ODoOeidS 

0030 HOME ODOKH* (70) Dr J ScaEl 8 6 LDsKerl3 

53 WDA'S JOT (19) R Quest 3 6 PBmUMSI 


8 000400 lffKH)(10!NTiM*B6— 


.jqrinlO 

9 0050 SHERMOOO(2S)ltloy86 Mwtb Dwyar (5) 7 

10 TirOMBJL LASS J Baifc B 6 I Stack (3)1 

-UdadMd- 

BEITWB: 7-4 OdkMw Qass*. 3-1 Oartoa. OV Bdpne, 7-1 Ctsntc Via- 
tary. 8-1 Mr Mad) 12-1 u«tn Joy, l M odnes. 


IfTcril SUMMER JUMPING NOVICE CHASE 
Ixr^l (CLASS D) £5^00 2m 4f HOytfc 

1 ACK31- TIffPflJTGE0R6Ep5) MsPGanger9 11 7_MrAMfaa 

2 OOOOtB- BTOfADREAMpJfflMsS&rtfiflllO — RWnrtanSl 

3 Q0F330- DORMSIQN BQTO p8) TYHfl6 11 0 R Massey (3) 

4 630D2P flOUBI SaWWAH 02) MScma^S U0_P Cwtany 6 

5 432PPP- MZAL (IQ H Mnvis 7 110 MrACUndooM 

6 000047- MVSERS COVE oqCBnsd 8110 RFsnaot 

7 05f3«- PHHCt ROCWJtfKY (445) f) lar|jaKl 8 11 0 -Xof l8*b (3) 

8 060165- TOP8m<»JJinM7U.O lOBorae 

9 33BFUO WnBurARA8(43)J WhuteGllO WMeffatnd 

10 IRXVPf- RUSHHOME (32) P FtoO&M 9 10 9 SPUiugtt 

U 200163- CSU. ME AIN (12) Ms L RxJtadS 5 10 7 MHdnb 

BB1H& 7-4 Tty S)*i. 44 MaAwis CMS, 5-1 IHfaot Gangs, 8-1 Cal 
Ms 4U, 10-1 M11»at A Hag, 13-1 Donaafea Bojo, 16-1 o&m 


3 300611- AULONp)[CHJHa)mr5nE RIMV 

4 811430- C8KUS COLOURS (2a) nJJstm 6108 JOsfaoBM 

5 32AOS2- W®»OJ06YCB)TMcGo«n6106 Aftonta 

fl 114450- BUER*V0r(7) PHoWbSIOO A P McCoy 

7 Q3AX106- DSUXW (7) J Nnio 8 10 0 SJobnn 

8 PK02P0- TQPPOiHBt(Z3)nTMnon9100 — DBcnlby 

-Bdecbmd- 

MrrinunnetocJCliit fn*/arxlc%j QWxm SW 98r fopfomvraa 

BETTHG: 94 Al On. 114 Rad Warias, 7-2 Bd, 4-1 * 6nMob«,8- 
1 Oren Coknn, 14-1 Dfatoora, 18-1 often 


IQ ocj BAILEYS V9SH CREAM UQUEURfScvl 

I*— **-1 H'CAP (CLASS C) ODfiOO 

1 6C0030 TOUJOURsraWRa (137) (Ofl I P«atce69 13UB«rtwe* 8 

2 000031 SAIftAN (7) (CO) DUorb 79 7 CHodpn4B 

3 016-112 MASisciMinra(3S(niB()AKj(famaen495 

K Man 7 

4 51- BtSATIABLE (2SS) M Smue3 93 (MTU 

5 a»l05 MOCNIGHE CUD €0 MBtJBy 493 DRMcCneA 

5 300065 CM BOM BOM (11) M Bel 48 13 JMEdtayS 

7 650040 WRSPAU){19(D)W0Tbntai4812Ekaaiaanapana2B 

8 2-623 CUSSKlUEADER(12}RH3ffis3810 A.Msday9« 

9 6-23060 BENITO (20 M Mrs N Macauey 7 8 8 P BfacndNM 3 

10 056-100 ROW ROMEO (14) PI G Biaey £ 8 7 MMkll 

U fib-815 MHMWGO{23)GWagg381 IQMonl 

-UdcAnd- 

BE7TMS: 3d. Ihstar Cbsrtor, 7-8 SWm, U IBnftSB, 8d bnttdde, 
8-1 WM PWn, 104ToMom IMan, Oasde VaadK, 12-1 often. 


171 = 1 jtf nsmsunoN handicap 
L±±rJ CHASE (CLASS F)£5JNX) 3m fag™ 
110yds 

1 U2Q58 RCnM.VMXDOft (X4)GMotre71110 MBsWey 

2 PWR2- MBaEBUiKEMTKraBy9n7 A P McCoy 

3 240311- SEABHEAKBtUR) (DID Caititon 811 7_Jk^d Boast 

4 PtfUAF- HSS SHOD (24Q Miss L V Rlasd 10 11 4 — ATMmtaa 

5 133152 LMfl'flIAKBSD't©) (CO) BftCwei ID 111 PCMtaiy 

6 2W312- TRUSS PSJrtnR Upson 9 110 RSnnis 

7 OFP026- BUCKET ROUSE <?4) JWttie 9 10 11 JKMtfMM 

8 URUT- IWO STEP RHiriHd (33 J AfcQnwJOe 12 JO U 


ro^nel TOP OF THE GROUND SELLING EeirV^ 
lTLirJ HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS G) 

£2^450 2m 

1 W28P4- SPGWH7S HOUSE C2^ tfcs L V AamB 7 12 0.A TbanBoa 

2 325000- NOCAICMM (24) (D) K MoRbi 7 11 10 RHWMyfQ 

3 0342.- <vnMWUl(7)KDtWty5U10 SWpM 

4 223563- NKHTB0K7(19)W 0^5111 fitqrlMs(3)V 

5 250606- WQI ROWN (11) ftonHk) Thompson 4 10 13 A P McCoy 

6 POQU0P- msaCMACEmWHMatwsBlDll 

— — — — MrACbatodoaas 

7 504GB- SAMBAH (8) J Pktamg 7 10 4 Ttacmt)a(3] 

8 (M6- 1ESAL DRAMA CU) Aft) Baty 4 104 _CRae(7} 

9 320066- SET-OWtUBHr (8> B Smat 6 10 4 Itannoe 

10 P6F85- AGAB6nHECUXX(U3)Mi«m4104 RQrnam 

11 3DP06O- eMnr(2DBUoneftM4102 HriLUsoefta 

12 00P606- HWNKOTA RTS (7) Mfea M teArd 4 tn 1 


BEfTHS: 5-1 SMod, M Mata A Stand, 7-1 Mow Penan, 8-1 Sesak 
P— oor, 10-lCarttoo Dtpiosa, At AAftoroos, 12-1 often. 


CECL BOYD ROCHFORT STAKES 
(CLASS D) £6^)00 3YO fffles lOfLZl— J 


AOBADELOLtnanBll _jQU*kv«S 

2-5 AETHtA (33 0)i4dy Hans fill PRofafawt7B 

4 AKHA (11) H Oci 8 ll PM Eddery 9 

383 noD W X psiGWQggan m Wafi 

50-60 CUSSK AfflUR (UQ R Hants 8 U__ _AMac«ay2 


rSncl FRANK BUTTERS MAIDEN STAKES 

(CLASS D) £61000 2YO fiUteS ST 

1 BASTJAICRGuesrSll NMtbml 

3 3 HNOWnWI US) D Money 011 BHiS 

3 WN HARRBT J Dunlap 8 11 KDtrioy4 

4 l£mWU»OENCaftG«taU IDttMa 

5 BOCK HWOUSV C Mmqi 6 11 CHod«na2 

-Sdactved- 

aETfflffl: 46 muotiysb, M Hw IMar. 5i VlBrim Lod«o. IMBaby 
Jana, 16-1 Rot* Maty. 


9 W HAM«8AN«OOOe88{12)SCeRW3D9ia6 DlaMty 

10 mao- ROAN. MU! (33) (HR FJadtson 11 103 M-NItal 

U 554255- WXX3tA«raaa«HBtCB)PP6*ls»cU102_^DwI»V 

12 otsua- TBOlT(ftNTman4HdBs6102 COew sA y 

-IZdKtarad- 

BETTBtt 7-2 8ea Bttnfcar. B-lAturt EMM, TaaMt, 7-1 Rmn( V*- 
cadon. 8-1 Trass. Lady Pt a ta B y , 10-1 Brladoy town, 14-1 Otbora 


13 aasepp- sEsmiweiaqROSijCMneioo dovwhbb 

14 P0D40O WOODWlSPBi y cm P PlfchaM 5100 -R Darts 

we&iL-lOsl TnK hax*3V Sfett* Time 9a 13& V*tad- 
isnds Bngr fat 8 Bl 

BETlKb 44 Parish Mrtft, 54. 9|ww >iBr , s Uodm. 7-1 NnnitoMm. HM 
Bowry 8-1 WgaBOaL ftri f ft A ft ft f . 10-1 AftdBM The CtoeMM oft- 


7 Ac I MAUN MOTORS HANDICAP f«UVJ 
L£^_™J CHASE (CLASS E)£SD00 2m 

1 212223- TUL(7PBABE(23imPCaMr9120 fiaylyora 

2 FOllPl- SASKWS W»fl2) W JBo»rtey91110 DBjdo 

3 140352- RAMSWtm(C}PH0bb98U5 A P McCoy 

4 0QF733- CESI0A(aCAlOF9iMBlO&-— 


jg^cl FAST GROUhfo MAIDEN tftJRDLE (CLASS 
I | gj £3^KJO 2m 

1 Q303P- OBB* BUB (U9 Mo S Sirttfi 9 11 5 RkBadawt 

2 S5U230- JUST HMKE (24) MS E Heath 7 115-— — JlTbontOB 

3 344202- CRD06 MOR CM) M Meatfief 7 11 5 APMeCoy 

4 OOmsM- PAIWS BOT (ID) J HOMM JcAnsm 5 11 5 P Catafiy 

5 265002- PGBASU5 BAT (19) W Kafli 5 11 5 RBaotty 

6 268832- ZAMD (10) KBute 5 115 RJoteson 

7 nVfi- SCAMAllfCHCU)) JetOnfiUO, lOdbmB 

8 P- KytRSSrSO [DMreSlaiyror 430 9 JfrNKrat 

-Bdadnd- 

BEniNteM grwnrt li th . 7-a last Brace, 4-1 Pagaws fay. M (Mm 
M at, 84 ZMfaC 74 Papa"* Boy, 124 often 


Super League conies to Cardiff 
this afternoon, with one of the 
bolder pieces of fixture planning 
of recent times taking Sheffield 
Eagles’ “home" game against 
the league leaders, St Helens, 
to the Arms Park. 

The success of today's double- 
header will go a long way to- 
wards strengthening the case for 
a Welsh side in Super League, 
although Saints will be more 
concerned with maintaining mo- 
mentum at the top of the table. 

Ironically, they are likely to 
need their third-choice scrum- 
half, John McAtee, who was on 
loan to the Second Division 
South Wiles club earlier this 
season, although there is a 
chance that Bobbie Goulding 
could recover sufficiently from 
his cracked collar-bone to play. 

Sheffield will not have Jon 
Sleightholme in their ranks. The 
England rugby union winger is 
onfy returning from a Barbarians 
tour today, but the possibility of 
him linking up with the Eagles 
for the summer is still alive and 
talks wffl take place next week. 

The Eagles do have Keith Se- 


indudes two membere of the vic- 
torious Welsh side in Carcas- 
sonne on Wednesday, Paul 
Moriarty and Gerald Cordle. 

Wigan expect to have Va’aiga 
lliigamala back from a ham- 
string injury for tomorrow’s 
game against the London Bron- 
cos, although there will be late 
tests on Scott Quinndi and 
Kris Radlinski. London also 
have doubts about a number of 
players, including their props. 
Gavin Allen and Tony Mestroy. 

Neither Saints nor Wigan 
can afford to lose ground 
against each other, but there is 
an equally important match at 
the bottom of Super League, 
where Workington could leap 
ahead of Leeds if they beat 
them at Derwent Park. 

“You can’t get away from the 
feci that this is a match between 
the two bottom teams and it js 
more important to us than pitt- 
ing Wigan last week,’’ Dean 
Bell, the Leeds coach, said. ' 

Tow Kemp will start his first 
game for Leeds ance recovering : 
from a broken amv with Grahanr 


• m, i4 . ^ . 


Holroyd moving to scrum-balf 
and Dean Clark to loose-for- 


and Dean Clark to loose-for- 
ward, with their new signing 


pension, but with both Ryan 
Sheridan and Dean Lawford in- 
jured, Matt Crowtber is Mark 


Aston’s partner at stand-off. 

The South Whies side that 
plays Carlisle in the curtain-raiser 


His brother, Paul, makes his 
debut for a Warrington side in- 
wtrich Marie Jcmes, impressive for 
Wales in midweek, replaces the- 
injured Gary Chambers. Kelly 
Shetford, who has been talking 
fo Foret Division leaders Salford 

is left oul after missing training. 


RACING RESULTS 


EPSOM 


aLlSsL-ORAMOPS PET (T Quart S2 taw 
SL KanROaorSquata 4-1:3. Joint Vontum 
4-I.Sira.3v-. IV*. (P Cote. Whatcombo). 
ToUk rtfi £230; pteeas £1.40, £220. Du* 
Freecosc £fi.70. Com purer strain Forecast 
£31*43. - 

230: 3. BACKGAMMON (/Quriti 6-1: 2. 
Sob of Sharp Shot 11-2; 3. Korarabl 20 
L S TWV-4-lfev Semite of Utftt. W, LU 
CM. WrougMon). Tabs: £5^0: £3-40. £2.10, 

£7.70. Dual Forecast £17.00. Canvuter 
Soa&t FteBCBSc £34.40. Incase £530.13. 
Too: £20030. 

Z3fk L BLOMBBBC ID HBirwn) frt 2. 
Bobniaur 14-1: 3. Mr Ihrttnl fl-1. 8 ran. 
100-30 t»RW owes [SOT. iy*. 2V6. U Fan- 
sheue, NBMraiMt}. Tmtae £730: £130, 
£2. 7a £2.4a Dual Forecast £4430. CSF; 
£6736. 

435: (Dia Oaks. £200300 MM) 

JL UUW CAHU Oey «y CMrfeon - Shrtoy 

SupooB*r Eddery 100-30 

9 P’HwrT ' rv^n 7-4 bw 

3 .M«nx 4 fonn — CAamuBsaild-t 

Abo TWK 9-1 C*mprew» (4tt), 9-1 Vyrew- 
NnerAOWr (eta* 10*1 B*m Satsaan, 14-1 
Honest Girasi. 1&-1 UVKttJy, 100-1 Faraway 
Matas. 100-1 Moreys Cat (Bth), 200-1 
Sftfley Venture. 


11 ran. a Vu ‘ft. 7. nh. (Trained by H Cecil. 
NswmarHat tar Wafic Sad). Tott: £430: 
£1.70. £14a £330. OF: £4.00. CSF: 
£&4S. Trio: £30-90- 

440: J- DONNA VIOLA IW Woota) 9- 1; 
2. Haoraii 10 -U 3. Napiatfrag 14-1. 11 
ran. 5-2 tav Twesnivwa (4mj. nk, l. iC WaS, 
NewmreWO. T«tM £13.50: ££30, £4.B0, 
£3 JO. OF: £14130- CSF: £8437. Tno: 
£79530. 

BJfe 1. SPffOTD UBRO IM Bart) 8-11 

2. nejM Risk 1S-2; 3. Vola VM 12-L 12 
ltd. 7-4 (Sr RM8J«. Vh. '-i. (C Man, Ha* 
martiet). Tata: £1030: £2.60. £2.60, 
£430. OF: £40-00. CSF: £63. BE. Trtcatt 
£067.72. Tno: £20830. 


Juftpot: £23,668.70 (part wn, pod of 
£3aO03-59can»BltQMaria€p9QmtDiJayi. 
Ptocapafc £L3ia50. QwMpot £223.80. 
PMee Ge £407.46. Plata Si £2053& 


CATTERKJK 

ZJlhl. VAX STAR (SOnjMWI 1110 *»; 
2. Doufaft PM 15-8; 3. EnetamUca 3 -1. 
5 ran. lVfc IViw (JSt»3nnfeMB8steri. Tote: 
£130; £1-40, £L10, Or. £2-10. CSF: 
£336. 

2-40: 4. MISTER KIEL iG PartorR U -2 
2. Khrod S5-1; 3. Imp Expresa 8-L 12 bh. 
lvr. (M W Ewerty. Sheriff Hutton), To#k 


£430: £2.40. £830. £130. Oft £6930. 
CSF: £5832. Tncasc £2*3.57. Tno: £8730- 
Uriy Canine lamb (3-1 tav). Mtamen Re- 
ft/ti (13-21 & Don't Tel Anyone (11 1) wHtt- 
drawn not under outers Rufc 4 apples id 8* 
bees, deduction 40p m Che pound. 

3J£b 1. SGDBERGH (WJOConnre) S-4 
tar. 2. Mattson 15-2: 3. PUntM Dsonc 
5-1. 8 ran. 4, 8- <Mn M Rovetey, SeBbum]. 
Took £2-30: £1.00. E2AO. £3-90. Dost Fare- 
kcc £1030. Corrgueer Siraijm Freecase 
£1130. 

3AQ: 3. HERE COMBS HGRBtE (P Fes- 
sey.i 7-4 tar; 2. Cabtar Mor 2-1; 3. Ptrarty 
Osncor 5-1. 7 na. 1 , l - *. (W Storey, Con- 
»n).Tota:EL9a £130. £230. DR £5.10. 
CSR £036. 

4JS: i. IVWP8 DEED (P (We) 11-6 Jt 
tau; 2. BpchBaMtar 7-2 3. Can»»a U-8 
Jt lw, 6 ran, l*h. nft.' fC Wad. Newmarket). 
T«tm £3.90: £130. £230. OR £530. CS?: 
£7.16. 

A4& i. SONDBOSE (J Wewsft 5-1; 2. 
Aquado 3-1 tor; 3. Phan First 6-1. 10 mu 

2 2^. (N TWder, Maflunl. Tot* £7^0; 
£1.70. £1.40. £3.60. Dual Prereast £17.70. 
CSF: £21.67. Tricott £9030. Tote Tool 
£47.80. 


Ffscapot: £12.70. tysdpoe £930. 
Plata 8: £16.93. PTace G; £1330. 


PERTH 

230;l.TUnUM)(APMcCq) 11-10 few 
2, Forgotten Bnpran 33-1; 3. Mtdbra 6- 
L 30 no. 2. 16. 0 Tote: £1.90; 

£1-20. £5.70, £230. Dual Rsecast £26.90. 
Computer Soa^K Forecast £33.64. Tiik 
£ 6630. Non Rumor* Ktzberg. Tiyphd Up 
AndRremg. 

XOO: 1. TBMPLE GARTH (R Supple) 6-4 
fBK 2. Cstaboty news U-4; 3. Wide Dta- 
mood 94. 6 ran ID; 14 (P BntntM). Tote: 
£2.40; £130, £230. Dual Forecast £4.40. 
CSF: £5.62. Nan (hmnenu- Le Deretan, 
Wans Court 

330: L UNOR (A DottWl) 5-2 tac Z 
Btooack 1D-X- 3. Baring Dam 6-L 9 ran. 
1V». 1=A. (P Montertfll. TatatCL20: £130. 
£130. £2.40, . OF: £4730. CSF: £25.47. 
Tncast £125.63. Trio: £47.00 Non Runner: 
RoCfcat Run, 

4.00: JL BLOOMINO SPRING O-CTHoa) 
7-£ 3. MEkrefttaHM 4-1; 3. VSpreM 4. 
7 tar. 5 ran. 13. lfi. (Mr D Thomson). Tote: 
£430; £130, £230. OF: £7.00. CSF: 
£1^90. NRs Hermah's Pa & Srtvan Cote- 

tnmon. 

430: 1. CitO(JSE-N-H£ATKd (A DcfttaiJ 
2-1; 2. Gone By 5-4 tav;a. Uachaapaln S 
2. 4 ran. ¥■, 4, (p Montotth). Tote: £2-40. 
OF: £2.70, CSF: £4,72. 


ELOO: 1. KEH» BATTUIO (G Ctfd) 6-1; 
2. SamMian 11-8 tar; 3. tabu Usd y 6-L 
8 BOB. 3VJ, ha. a Golftel. Tat* IS30; £130; 
£1-30. Dual Forec At: £2-90. Oompuer 
Straight Forecast £33.74. Non Runner: Sec- 
retary Of State. 


Ptocapoc £61.10. QaadpaU £24.10. 
Place 6: £36.21. Ptace 5: £48^L 


■ The Geoff Lewis-trained Pas- 
sion For Life (Paul Eddery), 
bounced back from a York disap- 
pointment to spearhead a British 
1-2 in yesterday's £33,784 Group 
Three Benazet Rennen over sax 
furlongs at Baden-Baden. The 
Epsom speedster, a 3.7-1 shot on 
the Tote, beat Hever Golf Rose 
(Richard Hughes) and local hope 
Mtmoaji by three quarters of a 
-length and a neck !□ the German 
sprint However, the John HQbfQ- 

fy. Nimble, was a non-runner in 
£1S,01S listed Idee Festa Rennen 
(6f) on the same card. 


■ Blombeig showed his prowess 
in Pattern race company at Epsom 
yesterday to put himself in line for 
a hat-trick within a month. James 
Eanshawe’s colt, a winner of 
Sandown’s valuable Whitsun Cnp 
last month, took the step up to the 
Group Three Diomed Stakes in his 
stride and is now set to tackle the 
Royal Hunt Cup at Royal Ascot 
Brought with a smooth run by 
David Harrison be struck the front 
with a furlong to go and stretched 
out weDto defeat Behaviour by one 
and a quarter lengths. Biombcrg 
is set to cany Syt 121b pins a 7Jb 
penally in the Hunt Cup on 19 
Jane, filnshaw said that Blombcrg 
was only now beginning tofmd his 
feet. “The Hunt Cup should be just 
right for him and although he has 

won his last two races he wflj only 

get the one penalty,” he said. 


Overwhelming Ainslie 

Sailing frustrated^ at the outcome tha 


STUART ALEXANDER 
reports from Quibenon 


There js no conspiracy to prevent 
Ben Ajnstic from w inning at 19, 


frustrated at the outcome that 
he polled nut of racing altd^ 
gether. Then a bank of fog 
swept down the bay and when 

a. : is -aiu\ 


AinsUe was'400 yards from the 
finish, which he found with un- r f m 
erring accuracy despite not hav^ > 
irg a compass, the race officer ' 
decided to abandon the contest'. : 

That still left Amslie with a - t . . 
record of four wins, a second . . 
and fourth from ax starts, and- 
he had won another race which , 1 " 
was subsequently abandoned^ ■ ’ 

An almost flawless perfoit* , . ; 
usance was then unsettled ’ [ l 

poor start ift the re-run ^Sfid ' i 
Ainslie was 27th at the first : A‘> 
windward mark. But he fought * ,r ’» ■: 
back to fifth, his worst result v\ 
and one he eould then ■ 
discard, - 


the European championship in 
me L»er single hander, but 
Britain s brightest young star 
could be forgiven for feeling ag- 
gneved when he was robbed of 
another foie victory yesterday. 

He had not just beaten the 
rest of Europe, he had blitzed 
them in exactly the sort of coti- 
djtions which will prevail in 
the Savannah Olympics. 

He started the last leg of race 
seven with a lead of 90 seconds 

over his nearest rival Norway’s 
EJvind MeUeby, who was so 


II ■! ■ .1"! — 7*"- ; 


a 
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FIRST TEST: Essex batsman keeps his head 

Hussain holds 

England together 


sport 


* 


DEREK PRINGLE 

reports from Edgbaston 
India 214 and 5-0 
England 313 


A maiden Test hundred by 
Nasser Hussain, in his eighth 
rest match, has given England 
i sizeable advantage in rtik 
^yw- sco ring match. Batting at 
he bogy No 3 position - the 
igbtb player to do so in the last 
4 Tests - Hussain, whose 128 
x>k 227 balls, had to weather 
n early fighlback by India’s 
owlets, who, aided by some m- 

- ecisive batting, had threat- 

- ned to undermine England’s 
xkJ work cm Thursday. 

It .was a fine innings that 


divert cd omo the stumps offpad 

‘SST sissSS 

sSSser: ssssfiass 

Skied hook 
a few overs earfiex. 

abrasive edges A smiil»r shot, this time off 

25u“i kSi ^ JJ% ad0US Prasad, saw Mhambrey make no 
whole, it is the along with recent mistake as Graeme Hkk sne- 

SSnSfr h ? ° d £“* bas cum bod to his old failing of not 
him another chance to watching the bouncer closely 

S tak ^ 31 Test CT <wgb- Ilwas an irresponsible 

,n^ !. I be . ^ gstOPQ shot on a pitch where the short 
aowwed hereyesterc%, may well ball never bounced consist ent- 
prove the most important yet iyand it left England in an un- 
l ? e J crease after comfortable state at 149 for 4. 
? ged the Fortunately for the home 

ond bail of the day to Nayan team, Ronnie Irani then joined 
Mongia, Hussain had to survive his Essex team-mate in a brief 


mnhv «tot Mongia, Hussain 

i saa^sssgss 


‘\’ ■ ; 
- « v • 


/i;-t 


; r >> 

• - 


ana oecom- snnath ana Venkaiesh Prasad, 
•8 less predictable by the ses- who together ended up bowfing 
on. True it needed its 43.2 ofthe 71.2 overs England 
ometits of luck, but otherwise faced yesterday. 

a knock that required a Atherton, who seemed to 
ulli-faceted approach, both in have put his recent poor form 
i tactics and its choice of behind him on Thnsday 
roke.His batting with the tail evening, was next to go, driving 
here- be doubled his score at a wide-ish outswinger from 
,om 64 to 128 may yet prove Paras Mhambrey. Having 
be the most crucial part of added just two to his overnight 
. is Test from England’s point score, he was perhaps guilty of 
view. relaxing against the new bonder. 

Controversy also had its say, Hussain bad almost ground 
id when the Essex man was on to a standstill when Graham 
•» half of the Indian team Thorpe, who had looked by far 
:re so convinced that he had the most assured of the two at 
wed a leg-side delivery from that stage, was unluckily bowled 
vagal Srinath that ball being 

MA . |%M taM 214 u-SdnalbSas fyj V aDaJnwpST^ 49 ft&or&oSsTi/Wtt,- 

-njutBpA; •: .,v.^ tf 

. V »W*CMon^a h S«W 

5 m«A.‘*»ABfc 4«mJ --*• ’*<-* S • *- rr ■ 

A A Atherton oRqttiorab Mhamtwy ~33 

Hussain esub ms tteS&ti Serais -128 ^ 

m« Pfe« aaBK8 iaasB. 

Smto. 30 (Ms. 2 tout* t JW-^rtV ■^iKsaw lAfow? aw® 




Ar*icc«wnweyDPraK«l_: :.ZJ3 LS^P* 

. : tarn c W£n09 U a*ram ■•S5g 

linfo, 34 faodta; 7 Jotast Pr? • ':u>oHf8&; 

? mftt 14 M*T? l- 7 < v. 

» lawrc RMfinra h ftftorf r- \ — V-Q -Z00p2t& 

tort* 

3fi tarn* 2 6xo&, -^vJsKirawv t 
'Jirfl 25ta*fc Slbunt . - . >•'. ^Vr-j jpfl h pj 

mawrtwBM ww ) 


Vrnis Park bra: 
for Super Lea| 


i t >; * 


Itamtic Assurance 
^Bnty ChamptonsUp 

I '<n0 Oaf of for, JLLO today 

" apsUrav Derbyshire 

■ysAfcwon toss 

^IHMVTnfcKsaealifcatApta^wMiAM 
i^-tatagi HUteW stantaS, ora laim 
vnd DertysMrs (6). 

BVSMRE - Aft Mass 

n^Tt aa9far« 

Vlams tawb tidal „.^39 

hver c Mam b Connor 20 

i Oefrenas c James b Udai 11 

1 KnUverr Ibw b Connor 6 

Jarflrau no* out 8 

lams c Witte b Udal — H 

iMcofen b Mam A 

k ibl. iblS) - 16 

I (1383 own) *72 

(cant): 5-414. 6-442. 7^49, 8-449. 
7 . 

• at 120 ow ik 423 for 5. 

ktf CWnor 22-S-703; Bon* 15-454-0; 

s 22-2-53-2: SJEttttnson B-l-32-0; Udal 

1-127-4: Mam 223-5-50-1: WWWer 

>00: wme 6-0-34 -a 

PSMtRE- Rial timings 

Steoheneon c HoWns b Jones . — 55 

aney taw b Malcolm — 21 

antes Ibw b V&ndrau - —...28 

Unith not out - 9B 

Vtataher b Jones -27 

JVltite b DeFrettBS 7 

tern not OW ^ 

S ID6. ®J. wl, noi2» -23 

(far 5, 77 overs) ^ 

1-41. 2-103. 3-20a 4-264. 5-289. 
it: tA N Aymes, S D Udal, C A Connor, 
8ortl. 

bu: Malcolm 9-1-39-1; DeReftos 
-66-1; Hams 4-1-18-0: Vandrau 
•62:1; Barnett 12-1-43-0: Jones 

5*7 

ickG snarp ond 8 J Meyer. 

iflesex v Glamorgan 

/gon non toss 

.■s: MUcBosex (6pt») with one tfcetr 
ts wicket standing, are 50 iws 
J of Glamorgan (6). 

OMMN - Ftat tanfatfs 238 (G P hnh- 
R A F^f 4-531. 


3ve 

.wS&r.t 


* n 


dm'® ta 


t^SDEP ENPENT 

:ricket 

LINES 

international ■■ 

. ; Tow tine 
(S891 681.485 
All Counties ’ 

, teaws a^.i' Results 


rbyshire^t)891 r S2S(370 
Aam f 0891 5^ 371 

4 zitfmazzh 

Mies. ’....089t«C374 

mpshireWT J2jajs 

;fi|j 52^8 

TtJ^Us 0891 5253^0 
ifc .0891 52^381 
8891 525582 
TO <«9152|^3 
5S«- 0#91 525384 

aiwids. >0891 52^385 
OltS: ^(8191525386 
■ifehfi^ j :0391 525-387 

*«ka»4|Wk»»gfr»U*MhMwlWSg 


MDMEKX - Hat taofap 

Ownl^ic 25 tar 2 

R A Fay c CoOey b Butcher M 

J C Harrison c Maynard b Croft 36 

M R Rampmkash e Shaw b Waildn £7 

*M w QatOng c Shaw b Watkbi 19 

JDCanraShawDCmft M 

(K R Brown c Cdttey b Croft 25 

J P Hewn taw b Croft 4 

A R C Fraser not out 3 

Extras OblO. art, nb2) 14 

Total (far 0, 113.* even) 288 

Fatt: 1-13, 2-25, 3-67. 4-92. 0119. 0248. 
7-266, 0281. 0288. 

To Bat: P C R Tufael. 

Bowling: WatWn 27-9-63-2: Thomas 
21-4-401; Croft 25.4-4-68-5; BanMcfc 
205-47-0; Butcher 12-027-1; Kendrick 
01-29-0. 

UDqibBK J H Hampshire end K E PStfmar. 

So numit v War w lc i rehtr e 

Somerset won loss 

MUOTOfaWanttckBMretftrttt.wfthnfae 
eecond-tailBgs wtefcets efanJag arc 71 
runs aheed of Somerset ( 6 ). 
WARWICKSHIRE - Ftrrt lanfaga 2SS fT L 
Pennay 77: A R Cadcick 076). 
SOMERSET- First hntags 
Owerm^n: 106 far 4 

M E Tresoothk* run out 3* 

S Lee c Brown b Welch — 65 

|R J Turner nor ox 24 

G D Rose c Moles b Welch 0 

J P Batty c Piper b Aftree a 

A R Caddlck c Attrea b Biomi 10 

KJShmecSmitfibMtelch 3 

Extras fb 6 . toS. wfll. nbB) -33 

Total (70 overs) 242 

Fail (coup: 0175, 0193. 7-193. 0204, 
3 - 232 . 

Bowhtt Rofack 21-0302: Ataee 13260JU 
Welch 101-04-3; Brown 20-6-61-3: Small 
1 - 1 - 00 . 

WARWICKSHIRE- Second huta» 

'A J Moles not out 27 

w G Kh«i c Latfawll b Cadtfiek 15 

OPOetlernotout - -£ 

fttnw (M. t>4, nb 8 ) 15 

Total (for 1, lAwl «*m) 68 

FaS; 1-58. 

To Oat TL Penney, DR Brown. SMPchock. 
tK J Piper. G WBlCh. N M K Smart. A F Giles, 

Bowing CaotfcK 7-1-201; Shine 00200; 
Lee 2 . 1 - 0 - 00 . 

Umpires: R Juban and R Pakner. 

Essex v Lancashire 

Essex vmn toss 

CHELMSFORD: La ncashire (Bpfa). stth 
soxea faaMnsfags wfttsfa atandki*. see 
122 rune behted Essex (BV 
ESSEX - First Indkigs 
Owm®c 448 tor 6 

J J B L«ds c Speak b_Aus&n W 

M C Doit c Crowley b AiaCn ■“ 

A P Cowan c needy b Austin — — ^ 

P M Such 0 Cheque -g 

5J W Antkew notout * 

Extra* (to7,nt>14) r ^ 

gffg Uw.- * 

Son at 120 om>s 464 ft>r 6. 

Betrta & Cftappte 

21-3-700: Ausan^-WJAjkWWMwan 
206-105-1: KBCtJy 34-11-75-2; Speak 
00160. 

LAHCASHWE- FWt Inolngs 

N J Soedk 0 Such .— — ■^7 

N T Wood v *****%?*' — "i 

i P Crawto* c tfw b “a Tio 

S P Titchard not '^r 

G D liofii noi out - ; 17 

Octree (to5. nbl2) — ■■■ ^7 

Tots! (far 3. 78o«^- 

Faf: 1-ID. 2 j= ia3^ 5 l i , KHfl - lOAusanr 
Tofiot tA Vtetttwa IW KH^. O 

I SSStSSSSttSSiaijM; 

Sudilf 060-1: W*w^- 2-50O; Graywn 
14-084-0: law .■»_ 

Umpires: R A WM 8 and P WB^- 

Stn*ax v DatM 

Sussex atn toss _ 

HOVE Sussex [Spts) to" 8 

fata Of 393 aC 6 fa»* 

SUSSEX- First tontaB* 

Owmpc 302 tor 4 , n 

H J Lsnhem Ibw b Bwn - — •x 

D R C (AW nm out -r-T- — j 

tP Moore, eBo«i«bBifbed. -J 

lOKSeMMycSensbCn 

yc Drake, C Scott S 

IDLewiymtout „ 

Ibl. 615. W3. nb38) ^ 

Total (fats dee, 163 L 5 om(S) -SB2 


by situation or reputation, Irani 
set off in a flurry of bo undaries. 
Even Ian Botham did not start 
bis career off with four succes- 
sive fours and Irani's uncom- 
plicated nature and strokeplay 
wifl no doubt bring out the in- 
evitable comparisons again this 
morning. 

In a curious way, his qnick- 
fire 34, gm the En gland mrmigt 
going and It took the presture 
off Hussain who had just 
painstakingly made his way to 
50. Once Irani had gone, edg- 
ing a beauty from Srinath that 
climbed to shoulder level, Eng- 
land lost three wickets in the 
space of eight balls - two of 
them brainless strokes by Lewis 
and Cork - all to Prasad, wbo 
finished with excellent figures 
of 4 for 7L 

It was flie moment Hussain 
was forced to take control and 
he immediately upped a gear. 
Altho ugh his off-side driving 
had been crisp, particularly 
when Kiimble had given him 
any width, it now became im- 
perious ami powerful In all he 
struck 18 fours and a six, which 
with his hundred in the teg, was 

smashe d Hisriumfiilly over miri- 
wickeL 

His dismissal, ■ft«npring an. 
other hook, gave Srinath his 
fourth wickeL But by then dark 
douds were gathering and only 
two overs were possible before 
India, stiD 94 runs in arrears, 
went off for ted light. 


Fat (cart): 0368. 6373. 7-411. 0515. 
DU not bat E S H GWdtos. 

Score u 120 own: 368 tor 4. 

Bowling: Brown 35-10-902; Betts 
22-1-1400; Bbteek 31-0803: Bottng 
34-1074-0: 0» 40101102; BoMron 
100140 

DURHAM - Ftat hufo& 

S L Csmpbal c Greenfield b Gktdfrs — 45 

*MARorebenybG4*ns 34 

J EMcoisc Wefts bSaNstxay 12 

DA EBertriron st Moores b Sefebury — 22 
P 0 CoDnewod c Moores .b Safisbuiy - J6 

S D BbbecH Bw b Ssfabuy 0. 

1C WSoottc Moores bSabfauy 0 

MM Borne Drakes bSa&stxny 0 

J BoOrgcSatabuyb DraAes 4 

S J E Broim c (taenfleid b Drekas 12 

DMCoknotout 4 

Bdres Cb 2 .ta 2 .nb 6 ) 10 

Tutsi (44JL orers) U9 

Wfc 1-71. 2-99. 0119, 4-132. 0132. 
0138. 7-136, 0139. 0152. 

Bowl tag: Drake, 11.1-3-402: Lewry 
8020ft law 4030ft Safefauy 1X6-156; 
GUdns 101-302. 

UmptaK T E Joay and M J iteben. 

Notts v Norttaasaptoosliiro 


in difficult No 3 position after Indian bowlers launch determined fightback 

Irani the 
best of 
the new 
boys 

HENRY BLOFELD 

One of the more unusual fea- 
tures of this first Test has been 
the presence of seven nomim- 
eis-four Indians and three Eng- 
lishmen. Atttintmn has been on 
all of (hem at different times on 
the CiNt two days- They began as 
equals: after two Jays a pecking 
order is already developing. 

Vikrara Raihore opened for 
India on Thursday. He pfciyedone 
or two good strokes off the front 
foot before falling to a pour one 
off the back against Dominie 
Cork. He looked apprehenske. 
perhaps not quite up to it. 

Ronnie Irani was given his 
first bowl before lunch on the 
first day and, with his fifth ball, 
one of no particuLir distinction, 
he removed Mohammad Azte- 
ruddin with the help of Nick 
Knight's brilliant athleticism at 
mid-wicket. When he halted 
yesterday he hit three lovely 
fours in his first full over: there 
were seven in all in a smv of 41 
minutes and he left behind a 
glow’ of good impressions. 

He also left one with the feel- 
ing that, as well as being a good 
and confident cricketer, he Is a 
lucky one too. and this Is of 
course an inestimable asset. 

. _ Besides being a prodigious per- 

C leaned out: Graham Thorpe falls victim to Javagal Srinath for 21 at Edgbaston yesterday Photograph: Allsport former, Ian Botham was. forex- 

ample, a luekv cricketer. 

Pride that transcends division 

In India's first innings Alan 
Mullally worked hard and 

UMON O’HAGAN down from bis Lancashire in Uganda, for whom he when Min was five and settled bowled well enough to deserve 

“ home to follow events in the played cricket at the age of 14. in Dart ford. Min's talent was to be given a good run, but 

company of the former Pak- He came to England to study' developed at Dartford Gram- whether more than that re- 

Wth their Indian background, istan Test player, Mushtaq and then took over his fa- mar School and then for the mains to be seen. On a day and 

immy Irani and Mahesh Pa- Mohammad, Mr Patel has left ther’s property business in Blackheath club before he a surface for scam bowlers Min 

:1 have perhaps felt even his newsagents in Sidcup, Bombay. made his Kent debut in 1989. Patel was given two overs os an 

lore of a thrill than one might Kent, in his wife Arena's hands It was in Bombay that Min It would be entirely under- after-thought when eight wick- 

xpect of parents whose sons and has with him his daughter- was born, in 1 970. "I used to siandable if Mr Patel was one cts had fallen and lea had gone, 

re making their England Test in-law Kanina, wife of Min. take him down to the PJ Hin- wbo is proud to fail the Tebbit He ovcrpitchcd but did nothing 

ebuts. “We agreed 1 could come du Gymkhana club, and he test, but when asked if he had that will count against him. 

Both Ronnie Irani's father and see Min here, and if he would brine his plastic baU" Mr any residual feelings of support Venkaiesh Prasad bowled 

□d Min Patel’s father have stays in the team then Arena Patel said. Vinoo Mankad. for the Indians, his response beautifully for India with the new 

een at Edgbaston, bursting will go to Lord’s,” Mr Pate] ex- one of the greats of Indian transcended mere partisan- ball and clearly has a Jong Test ca- 

ith pride and able to reflect plained. cricket, was the coach, and his ship. “I'm a sportsman.” he reer ahead of hira. Paras Mham- 

a the course of history that Unlike Mr Irani who was example as a slow left-aimer said. “1 just like to see a good brey was tormented by skiers on 

as brought them and their off- born in India but came to was one of the reasons why Mr game. I don't mind who wins the boundary, although, like the 

ning to this great moment in England before Ronnie's birth Patel wanted Min to bowl in or loses. If it's a good game I left-arm spinner Sunil Joshl who 

leir lives. - in Leigh - 25 years ago, Mr the same style. enjoy iL” You can bet your life did not gel a single over, his bo«4- 

WMle Mr Irani has come Patel was born and brought up The Patels came to England he's enjoying this one. ing is still an unknown quantity. 
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Pride that transcends division 


SIMON O’HAGAN 


With their Indian background, 
Jimmy Irani and Mahesh Pa- 
tel have perhaps felt even 
more of a thrill than one mi gh t 
expect of parents whose sons 
are malting their England Test 
debuts. 

Both Ronnie Irani's father 
and Min Patel's father have 
been at Edgbaston, bursting 
with pride and able to reflect 
on the course of history that 
has brought them and their off- 
spring to this great moment in 
their lives. 

. While Mr Irani has come 


BflMfine Julian 01-44-1; B C HPEoaka 
00401; AJ HoOoato 7-2-200; Barfantti 
02-47-0: Pearson 12-X401; Btcknefl 
2-000; Radffe 3-0102. 

Utapkea: B leectoeeterand B Dudfatan. 

Leicestershire v Keot 

TrtW day vt tour, 1L0 today 
LEICESTER: Kent (SptB),«4tatas«OOnd- 
Irailn^ standtag, are 78 rana ahead of 


NOftTHAMPTONSHRE- Ffrst lntt«s 
OveRttfftt 269 for 3 

*RJ BaOoy e PndanJ fi Aflbrt 163 

J Pfeytorc PtekbfoCey 57 

|R J Watrwn c Fotert b AfltmJ 22 

DJCapdcWWterbTotar 3 

A L Penberthy e Wa&er b ToOey 34 

A R Roberts 6 Today 34 

J E Emburey not oui 67 

CELAmtwsenotpgt 25 

Extras (bl4. tol7. n»14) 45 

fatal (tar 9 dee, 184 oven) SOI 

ns (corn): 4-365, 0389, 0400. 7-410. 
8481.0524. 

Score at 120 own: 322 tor 3. 

Bowline: Calms 27-4-75-1; Evans 
3012-71-2; Pick 207-71-0: Afford 
38-01002; Betas 3001400: Today 
203-107-4. 

NOTTWGHAMSHRE — Ftat lanlnet 

P R PoSard not out 29 

RT Robinson c Amtause b fajlor 3 

G F Archer b Ambrose 7 

*P Johnson nor out 38 

Extras (rto!2) 12 

fatal (for 2, 24 overs) 95 

Fat 1-18, 2-4L 

fa bet fL N P Wader, C L Calms, C M 
fatey. K P Evans. R T Bates. R A Pick, J A 
Afford. 

BonS« Aittnxe 01-31-1; TiMor 0017-1; 
Emburey 7-2-21-0; Pertoerffty +0144); 
fattens 2012-0 

Unpiras: J C BaUareffine and N T Pleas. 
Yorkshire v Surrey 
farisrtta won toss 

MBDlfSBROUBK: WHoNra (7ptta. wtth 
the sound t ise g i ■fs ta fcsse 
344 runs ahead ot Swray (4). 
wnCSWE-Flratta*«s305(MPVtaU)- 

an 135: B C Hottoak* 4-74). 
SUUtEV-F&sthahtfs 
Ovemi^tt 76 tor 2 

DJBHneillbwbtoirfitti 52 

JDRardffc«Bteheyl>'hi«haT 20 

•AJHoffioatelbwbStemp 11 

A D awn c Beuan & swnp 10 

D M ward c Byw bSismp IS 

BP Julian btauSw 

BCHofcoAac HantoybSfei^wi 8 

R M Reason net out 1 lfi 

j E Benjamin nm «X 23 

Extras 803. ad- rto® 12 

fatal (B63 owan) 197 

FU (eoath 0104. 4-1 15, 0133. 0133. 
7-134, 0148, 0150 
Bonft# Geutfi M-437-1; Slbemood 
01-300. Hartley 3-013-0: Stamp 
253.11-404; Sevan 1-000; Vautfw 

17-3-62-4. 

YQRKSMRE - second tantafr 

A Mc&Bth c W&n! OJiflan 13 

u pWw. c A J Hrfiaete b fWrtfle 31 

D 8)85 tow b B C KoBOete 

M G Bow not out ■“ 

CWMBCiMartbPWjM" -0 

C E W gilwnwoO c and b RattUfe 0 

ssas5t=^ 

S^ACHimlPJHWI^DtoeT.R ■ 

D stamp. 


Kart won toss 

KBIT- Rrat hmk« 324 CT R Wbrd 90. G 
RCowtay 71, SAMosb 51; DJ Mflns 
049. PV S immons 44S). 
iBcamsME - Ftat baunes 
Owm0tt321for7 

B F Srtth not ext — JL74 

G J Parsons c Futon b MeCa®ie 14 

ARK Pierson c and b Hemtag _44 

M T Brimson b Homing 0 

Extras (bB, toA ittQ) J4 

fatal 058 ovora) 431 

M (coat): 0342. 0431. 

Score at 120 o re s: 358 for 0 
BawtoT McC80M 200703; PtnBSps 
14-4-53-0; Preston 01-27-0; Ealham 
201082-0; nam*Tg 11-3-202; Hooper 
33-0602; Stanford 3012-84-3. 

KBIT- Second Inning 

D P Hiton not out 62 

M V Ffanung not out 111 

Extras (b4, 4 j2, w 4, rtoS) 12 

fatal (for 0.4S overs) 185 

fa bat T R Wart, C L Hoop« G R Cowdrey 
M A Eatoam. *tS A Mareh. M J McCagja, 
N W Preston. E J Stanford 8 J PMBps. 
Bowflng: Minns 8-2-21-0; Parsons 
12-4-44-0: Pierson 101-33-0; Summons 
01-200; Bnmson 00520. 

Uapfras: J D Bond and D J Constant 

Other match 

Second day of three; 11-30 rodey 

Oxford University v Wore* 

HtxcestersAAo won toss 

THE PARKS; M ftmrestaraM re^ with Mi 


HI rows ahead of Oxford University. 
WOflCESTSBHRE - First Mn£t 403 far 

4 doc <M J Chutto 152. W P CWaston 124, 

T M Moody not out 66). 

OXFORD UMVERSITT- First tantaCS 
Oremlgnt: 55 for 0 

*C M Gupta c SoianW b Moody — --132 

1 J Sutcflfla e Dawood b Ratmslay 24 

AN Ridley tow b Umpitt 32 

tJ N Salty c Spiring b Praece 1 

W S Kendal c Dawood b Chutti 52 

H S MalkbChucrt 8 

M A Vtagrt c LBmpftt b Chtflch 33 

CGRU0rttxCRMb Church 0 

R B Thomson not out J.4 

D P Mather run out 2 

Extras &a bl3. wl, rtlS) 40 

fatal (far 9 doe, 99L1 owan0— - - — 338 
Fttfc 1-79. 0140. 0144, 4-254, 0260 
0292, 7-309. 0324, 0330 
Did aMbtasSP Du Prase. 

Bowline: Newport 11-5- 13-0; Praece 
101-77-1- Rawratey 103-44-1 iing- 
worth 15-055-0; Lamptt 01-101; SotanU 
11-3-35-0; Church H-l-50-4; Woody 
01 - 1 - 201 . 

WORCESTSBHRE-Secotatanin^ 

V S SotanW not out 29 

5 R Lankin n« out 17 

Extras 0 

fatal (far 0, IB over*) 48 , 

fa hah w PC Weston. MJ Ouch, KRSpir- 
int *T M Mnxfa *7 Dawtfad. PJ Newport , 
RKBlnpreitM-tRmnsiwBEAPreoco. I 
Bowfinc Du Preez 0020 - 0 . KwdaU 
2-0-13-0; Mather 2-06-0: Thomson 
4-1-00 WUi 2 - 02 -ft Li^tffoot 1 - 1 - 00 . 

Unpiras V A Holder andJUoyds. 

Tomorrow 

AXA Equity am! Law League 

One-day; 2.0 

CHBJBPORDtEaawvlasaaMre. 
SOUTHAMPIOtt Hampdrte v Oetpstte. 
LORDS: «tMesexvSamorg 00 
■notr BRDB& NDOin^arretae «r Nodhanp- 
tonahiiB. 

WJNTDH: Somerart v WtanwcWnre. 

H0V& Sussex v Durham. 

MSWMOEtt Vbrtehta v Surrejt 
MCC TROPHY First round Nsrtwietfc 

Ci»miavSiaJfofd3f*Q.SherfeyPartcH8n- 
fordmire vWMdWB. Copdecfc SuflbfcvCam- 
tmdgatfwa. AUttawy BueWngwnsrare v 
Doan. Pie aHrrperi»cptaa*avNotthMn- 
bertwid- Wfardoam Parts (Laton); Bedford- 
srtra v (MbRfehNa St Seoigaa ( falfata) : 
SimpertBB v Bericttta. Pantag (Newport): 
Wales « com m a ! 


down from bis Lancashire 
home to follow events in the 
company of the former Pak- 
istan Test player, Mushtaq 
Mohammad, Mr Patel has left 
his newsagents in Sidcup, 
Kent, in his wife Arena's hands 
and has with him his daughter- 
in-law Kanina, wife of Min. 

“We agreed I could come 
and see Min here, and if he 
stays in the team then Arena 
will go to Lord’s,” Mr Pate] ex- 
plained 

Unlike Mr Irani, who was 
bore in India but came to 
England before Ronnie's birth 
- in Leigh - 25 years ago, Mr 
Patel was bore and brought up 

Lee finds 
conditions 
to his likiog 

DEREK HODGSON 

reports from Taunton 
Warwickshire 255 and 58-1 
Somerset 242 


Shane Lee may be no great ad- 
vertisement for the Australian 
Academy’s bowling coaches, 
but as a batsman he makes a few 
eyes sparkle. The 22-year-old 
New South Welshman was a 
name to gamble with when 
Somerset signed him as iheir 
1996 deputy for Mushtaq 
Ahmed; he is unlikely to be for- 
gotten by most En glish bowlers 
by the end of the summer. 

He middles the ball with 
precision and despatches it with 
speed confirming that he gets 
his feet into the right place at 
the right time. He may emerge 
as tree a natural talent as last 
year's import from Brisbane, 
Andrew Syraonds, although any 
lad bore in Wollongong is un- 
likely to be confused about his 
affilia tions. 

He and Marcus Tresco thick 
resumed yesterday with Som- 
erset still 149 behind. Condi- 
tions had changed the beat haze 
that had helped Andrew Cad- 
dick’s swing on Thursday had 
dispersed in a cool wind but the ! 
pan had still to face the world’s 1 
next great fast bowler, Shaun 
Pollock. 

Fortunately for Somerset 
Pollock, 22, Is still learning 
and strengthening while the 
other Warwickshire seamers 
are not much further advanced 
The spinners, apart from one 
over by Neil Smith, were 
ignored 

Lee drove and milled glee- 
fully while "fresco thick mostly 
defended; Lees 50 contained 11 
fours. In 17 overs 69 were 
added and Somerset were set to 
overtake the champions when 
another bullet-drive from Lee 
was diverted by Graeme Welch 
on to the stumps and Tresco th- 
ick, for a second successive 
match, was run out backing 
up. 

Another profitable partner- 
ship might have developed with 
Rob Turner had not Lee driven 
Welch exuberantly again for 
extra cover to take a forward 
diving catch. Warwickshire’s 
lead only 13, was extended to 
71 before Wfcsiin Khan was 
snapped up low al midwicket as 
the rain came. 


in Uganda, for whom he 
played cricket at the age of 14. 
He came to England to study 
and then took over his fa- 
ther's property business in 
Bombay. 

It was in Bombay that Min 
was bore, in 1970. M I used to 
take him down to the PJ Hin- 
du Gymkhana club, and he 
would bring his plastic bat,” Mr 
Patel said. Vinoo Mankad. 
one of the greats of Indian 
cricket, was the coach, and his 
example as a slow left-armer 
was one of the reasons why Mr 
Patel wanted Min to bowl in 
the same style. 

The Patels came to England 


when Min was five and settled 
in Dartford. Min's talent was 
developed at Dartford Gram- 
mar School and then for the 
Blackheath club before he 
made his Kent debut in 1989. 

It would be entirely under- 
standable if Mr Patel was one 
wbo is proud to fail the Tebbit 
test, but when asked if be had 
any residual feelings of support 
for the Indians, his response 
transcended mere partisan- 
ship. “I'm a sportsman,” he 
said. “1 just like to see a good 
game. I don't mind who wins 
or loses. If it's a good game I 
enjoy iL” You can bet your life 
he's enjoying this one. 


Nottinghamshire fear worst 


MICHAEL AUSTIN 

reports from Trent Bridge 
Northamptonshire 601-9 dec 
Nottinghamshire 95-2 


This attritional contest rings a 
bell for Nottinghamshire - of 
alarm. Faced with a monu- 
mental 452 to avoid following 
on, they slipped into the psy- 
chological chasm that afflicts 
many teams condemned to field 
in the heat for almost two days. 

Losing Tim Robinson, their 
potential major-innings maker, to 
a slip catch and Graeme Archer, 
bowled off-stump by Curtly Am- 
brose when offering no stroke, 

SI ^^-vivid memories haunt 
them of Northamptonshire's 
781 for 7 declared last summer 
when Nottinghamshire had al- 
ready scorea527, a total of 61 
more runs than any team had 
ever made in a match (hev 


went on to lose by an innings. 

Both counties stand near the 
foot of the table but Notting- 
hamshire have looked the more 
ordinary. Only Alan Fordham 
and David Capel made single 
figures for Northamptonshire 
and the tail just prospered, 
with John Emburey scything his 
way through a demoralised at- 
tack for 67 not out, including 
two sixes, from 58 balls. 

The tea interval was delayed, 
as per regulations, by half an hour 
because" Northamptonshire’s 
last-wicket pair were together, 
until the declaration. This was the 
ultimate indignity - so far. that 
is - for Nottinghamshire, whose 
body language of hands on hips 
and’ diminishing vocal encour- 
agement illustrated just what a 
poor team they really are. 

Blame the pitch, put it down 
to anything, but it must be 
questioned whom exactly Not- 
tinghamshire expect to beat in 
the Championship this summer. 


Even Emburey and Ambrose 
added 77 in an unbroken last- 
wicket partnership. Tony Pen- 
berthy having made a worthy 
half-century, along with Paul 
Taylor, the nigh twatch man. 
Andy Roberts also flourished. 

Chris Tblley, an industrious 
left-arm seamcr. returned 4 for 
107, tanlalisingly short of his 
first five-wicket return since 
1993, the year he was capped by 
Worcestershire. 

Since celebrating his first of- 
ficial game as county captain with 
a century against Transvaal, two 
months ago, Rob Bailey had 
endured lean Championship 
times, averaging little more than 
20. despite his limited-overs suc- 
cess. He advanced an overnight 
century to 163. with 15 fours, in 
almost eight hours. If Northamp- 
tonshire are to win this match, it 
wiB be down to him and his side's 
ability to bat down the order, but 
a baked and wearing pilch needs 
to conspire with his spinners. 
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sport 

Sampras 
succumbs 
to fatigue 


Tennis 

JOHN ROBERTS 
reports from Paris 

A topsy-turvy French Open pro- 
vided another twist yesterday 
when an exhausted Pete Sam- 
pras, his quest to complete a set 
of the four Grand Siam titles 
frustrated, decided to return to 
Florida to rest for Wimbledon. 

In the absence of Sampras in 
London next week, Thomas 
Muster will be promoted to 
No 1 seed for the Stella Artois 
Championships at Queen's 
Club, even though he has nev- 
er won a Tour match on grass. 

Leaving aside the vagaries of 
the ATP Tour rankings, the de- 
feat here of Muster, the de- 
fending champion, by 
Germany’s Michael Stich in 
the fourth round undoubtedly 
ignited the championships, and 
the draining of Sampras by 
marathon matches gave Yevge- 
ny Kafelnikov the impetus to be- 
come the first Russian finalist 
in the men’s singles. 

The sixth-seeded Kafelnikov, 
and Stich, who swept aside the 
Swiss Marc Rosset. 7-3. 6-4, 
6-2, will meet tomorrow to de- 
cide the destiny of the title, 
while the battle-fatigued Sam- 
pras endeavours to take his 
mind off tennis. 


Tve pulled out of Queen’s,*’ 
Sampras announced after los- 
ing to Kafelnikov in the semi- 
finals, 7-6. 6-0, 6-2. “Tve 
decided to go home and put the 
racket up and not see a court - 
especially a day court - for a 
while. I need some rest, men- 
tally and physically, to get 

geared up to hopefully nuke it 
a four-Pete at Wimbledon. Next 
weekend Fll get back to Lon- 
don, walk through those gates 
at the All England Club, get 
those feelings and those good 
memories, and hopefully come 
out ahead there.” 

The sight of Sampras labour- 
ing to counter Kafelnikov's 
crisp groundstrokes in temper- 
atures touching 10QF was almost 
pitiable after his heroics in out- 
lasting Sergi Bruguera, Todd 
Martin and Jim Courier. He had 
already played five hours and 
seven sets more than Kafel- 
nikov, and it showed. 

"That was not Pete like we 
are used to seeing him on the 
court,” Kafelnikov said. *T think 
something was happening with 
him today. Maybe his back was 
bothering him.” 

Sampras did experience the 
odd twinge, but he emphasised 
that the troublesome back was 
not the reason for his discom- 
fort. Having saved two break 
points en route to the first set 



Woosnam * ^ 
gets the : OC 
brush-off 


Yegevny Kafelnikov hits out during Ms semi-final win over Pete Sampras in Paris yesterday 


Photograph: Reuter 


tie-break, and then lost the 
shoot-out, 7-4, after leading 
4-2, Sampras “just felt that the 
balloon popped; everything was 
feeling very heavy, I just 
couldn't catch my breath, and 
1 was flat-out tired." 

Kafelnikov would have been 
enough of a handful for the 
world champion even if Sam- 
pras had been in top condition. 
He has dropped only one set in 
six matches, and that was in a 
tie-break agamst the Dutchman 
Richard Krajicek in the quar- 
ter-finals. 

Technically, the 22-year-old 
from the Black Sea resort of 


Sochi, is the first Russian male 
to advance to a Grand Slam sin- 
gles final Alex Metreveli, who 
lost to the Czech Jan Kodes in 
the 1973 Wimbledon final, al- 
ways stressed that he was Geor- 
gian even though he 
represented the Soviet Union. 

Stich, whose day-court 
preparation was restricted to 
only two matches following an- 
kle surgery in March, is de- 
lighted he decided to enter the 
tournament. Victory would 
make the No 15 seed the first 
German champion since 1937, 
when Henner Henkel defeated 
Britain’s Bunny Austin. 


An ability to adapt his at- 
tacking style to provide defen- 
sive cover when necessary has 
been the hallmark of Stich ’s in- 
telligent progress through the 
draw. 

Last time Stich reached the 
semi-finals, in 1991, be was de- 
feated by Jim Courier but went 
on to win the Wimbledon title. 
“I think I'm a more complete 


he said. “I knowl have the abil- 
ity to change my game, and 
that’s what I did today.” 

Even so, be seemed more sur- 
prised than anybody that he has 
advanced so far. “This is some- 


thing i never would have be- 
lieved could, or would, happen.” 
he said. “Now I obviously can’t 
say Fll take it round by round, 
because there’s only one more 
round to play, so I have to ay 
to win this now.” It ought to be 
interesting. 

■ Qare wood will today try to 
become the first British women's 

winner at Beckenham since Arm 

Jones in 1967. The British No 1 
from Sussex, Med to win a 
match on grass last year but beat 
the top seed from Germany, 
Christina Singer 3-6, 6-2, 6-4 to 
read a final agamst the sixth 
seed, Mara Vfento of Venezuela. 


Hamed happy about American screen test 


Boxing 

GlYN LEACH 

Naseem Hamed has a major 
problem, if one considers that 
to be possible for a 22-year-old 
whose earnings to date are es- 
timated to be around £4m, with 
the cash registers still ringing. 

The World Boxing Organisa- 
tion's featherweight champion 
may have been sponsored by 
everyone from Adidas to Audi, 
he might hardly have lost a 
round in winning three profes- 
sional titles and 21 fights, and he 
has achieved thet^re distinction 
of transcending the sport in his 


homeland. But he is virtually un- 
known in the United States, 
world boxing's place to be. 

The key to Homed fulfilling 
a potential that one is tempted 
to term unlimited lies in the re- 
action of the Showtime net- 
work's viewers to the Sheffield 
showman's first major US TV 
appearance, when he defends 
against the No 1 contender, 
Daniel Alicea of Puerto Rioo, at 
Newcastle Arena this evening. 

The states are high. If Hamed 
is well received, the sky is the lim- 
it. If the reaction is poor or in- 
different, Hamed’s lavish gifts 
may never j^in the recognition 
they deserve beyond these shores. 


Hamed, though, will not be 
lasing any sleep over fins add test 
to the irresistibility of his rise. 
“Americans will come to learn 
that there’s a guy in Britain, from 
Sheffield, who is the best fight- 
er in the world," he says. “I can 
honestly see myself, like I did in 
Britain, takim* over the television 
situation in America." 

If Hamed is feeling added 
pressure going into this fight, be 
hides it weH The impression that 
this incredibly focused young 
man gives is that his US TV de- 
but is just another one of those 
stages on .the way to world 
domination, one more of those 
moments he has been preparing 


himself for since be first laced 
on gloves as a seven-year-old. 

“My attitude then was the 
same as it is now, Tm gonna be- 
come a legend," he said. “And 
I will become a legend after a 
period of time. And part of that 
was always gonna involve beat- 
ing Americans and Ttialrrng my 
name in America. 

“I can't wait to go there and 
beat their best. People rave on 
about American fighters, but at 
the end of the day they’re hu- 
man, right? They’ve got two 
aims, two legs and a chin for me 
to hit If they box me, they’re ei- 
ther gonna get knocked out, 
stopped or definitely beaL" 


It will be interesting to see 
whether America can take to its 
heart this Yorkshireman of 
Yemeni descent who has never 
been noted for his modesty. It 
is a commonly held miscon- 
ception that Americans love ab- 
solutely all that is flash and 
brash. Like a burger, it has to 
be done just so. And there 
have, after alL been consider- 
able problems between Amer- 
ica and the Arab world of which 
Hamed, a devout Muslim, is 
very much a part. Perhaps 
through tact, Hamed pleads 
ignorance of such internation- 
al tensions. “Tm not a politi- 
cian,” he said. “Bnt obviously 


Tm gonna have to change the 
American way of thinking to- 
wards Arabs if there's a prob- 
lem. I think I will get enough 
clout to do that.” 

Fortunately for Hamed, his 
ability is as evident as his boimd- 

natural sdtbelief. So muduso 
thatvicfcxy over AKcea, no slouch 
himself, is almost assured. Alicea, 
23, ri undefeated m 15 fights and 
has shown promise, but his No 1 
ranking with the WBO flatters 
him at this stage in his career and 
he wQJ do well to last beyond the 
sixth round. Whether the USA 
wQl fall to Hamed as early re- 
mains to be seen. 


Qoff 

TIM GLOVER 

reports from the Forest of Arden 

In a perfect world for the spon- 
sors they would hold a tourna- 
ment on a weekend when 
nothing much was happening 
and, in this case, die surnames 
of the players on the leader- 
board would be Aflenby. Lind- 
gren, Affleck, McFarlane, 
Oldcorn. It is surprising that 
Alamo’s advisers have not 
worked on this initial enterprise- 

Instead the Alamo English 
Open competes against the 
world and a horse race and the 
leaderboard looks like a dog's 
breakfast. Nevertheless, it is a 
rich meal with £650.000 in prize 
money. A field that was not ex- 
actly star-studded in the first 
place yesterday lost one of its 
major players, Ian Woosnam. 

The little Welshman shot 74 
in the first round, after which 
he practised with a broom-han- 
dle putter. Xn the second round 
he made the quantum leap, dis- 
carded his orthodox putter and 
went into bat with the long han- 
dle. The result was another 74 

and at four over par for the tour- 
nament Woosnam missed the 
halfway cut. 

The putter he has adopted 
here measures just over 44 
inches and the top of the shaft 
nestles beneath his chin. “1 
only missed one short putt with 
it,” Woosnam said. He is going 
to shave half an inch off the duo 
and he intends la use it at the 
US Open in Detroit next week. 
Traditionalists - and there arc 
not many of those left in the 
professional game what with the 
advent of space-age alloys and 
balls that fly farther than a Eu- 
ropean rocket - view the pen- 
dulum putter with suspicion 
bordering on contempt It is al- 
most akin to playing every oth- 
er shot in snooker with a rest 

Woosnam, a terrific putter 
when he won the US Masters 
in 1991, arrived here saying: “If 
rd been putting half decent I'd 
have woo. I’m not going 
through hell every day but I'm 
not consistent enough. Working 
on my putting gives me a bad 
back Justbalfan hour a day and 
ifahoirible.” One of the obvi- 
ous physical advantages he gets 


SPORTING DIGEST 



BEFORE THE KICK-OFF, 
THERE’S A GOOD CASE 
FOR POPPING INTO 
WINE RACK AND SETTING 
YOURSELF UP FOR 
ENGLAND’S FIRST MATCH. 


THIS FRI & 
SAT ONLY 

40% OFF 

A CASE OF 

STELLA 

ARTOIS 



A i vsi. c 

if Sun.*, Artois 24 \ 3:311ml I 

[ HOTTUV. 

YVvs £23.20 now <>sl\ £13.12. I 

Eul !' 

iM.I.NT TO l)3r* TIP. liOTl LI . ] 

Ndk.'im 

SINf.i t to [ 7 I t THIOL £1.03. 1 



This offer is available on 7tfu 8th, 29th & 3Gdi June 1996 or white nodes last No further discounts apply Including shareholders discount. 
Available to UK residents only, aged 18 and over. You’ll find your local Wine Rack in the Yellow Pages. 


Britain take 
time to break 
down Canada 

Hockey 

Great Britain, wbo 24 hours ear- 
lier had beaten the Olympic 
champions, Germany, 2-1 in 
Bad Neuheim, yesterday strug- 
gled at Bisham Abbey to defeat 
Canada 2-1 with goals from 
Nick Thompson and Kalbir 
Thkher, writes BIO CoiwQL 

Although in command for 
long periods, Britain showed lit- 
tle imagination in breaking 
down a Canadian defence in 
which goalkeeper Mala Ma- 
hood and the sweeper, Alan 
Brahmst, were outstanding. The 
visitors took the lead against the 
run of play in the 28th minute 
when Brahmst, latching on to a 
block by David Lucfces, follow- 
ing Ren Pereira's penalty corner 
strike, put his team ahead. 

A quickly taken free-hit a 
min ute from the interval caught 
the Canadians off guard, al- 
lowing Thompson to score the 
equaliser. Britain's winner came 
four minutes into the second half 
from a free-flowing move start- 
ed by captain Jason Laslett, in- 
volving Chris Mayer and Russell 
Garda, before Tkkher scored. 


Frenchman 
opens slender 
advantage 

Eqnestrfanisjii 

Pierre De Bastard, a 32-year-old 
Frenchman who is based with 
the Cadre Noir ai Saumur, held 
the lead when the dressage 
phase of the B ramham Three- I 
Day Event finished yesterday, 
writes Genevieve Murphy. 

Riding Tresor du Cochei, he 
bolds a 1.6-point advantage 
over Blyth Tbit, the overnight 
leader on Stroke of Luck, and 
Anne-Marie Evans, who has 
joined him in joint second place 
on Dutch Treat 

The best marks of the day 
came from the two who were 
riding their Olympic short-Ust- 
ed horses - William Fox-Pitt on 
Cosmopolitan n and Mary King 
on Star Appeal. Both are run- 
ning hors concours (which 
means that they are hot eligible 
for anyprizes) but the selectors 
will have been pleased with 


m 
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from the Ion? P UItcr a lhal hc 
can keep his back struighter. 

Sam Torrance is one ot the 
Tpraa successful exponent of the 
controversial club - Gary Play- 
er. for example, thought the 
Royal and Ancient made a 
great mistake in not outlawing 
it - but the Scotsman was not 
a great advert for the cause yes- 
terday. Tbrnmcc shot 72 but fin- 
ished on Woosnam ’s aggregate 

of 148. 

At least the championship is 
still blessed with the benign 
presence of Colin Mont- 
gomerie. the world No 3 and the 
man consulted to make the 
Forest of Arden course fit for 
an English Open. “Three 
rounds of 68 would do it," 
Monty said following a first 
round of 75. Yesterday b&pol 
one of them although, likTihe 
Ariane, he was not exactly over 
the moon. 

“It could have been a follow- 
er very easily, " Montgomerie 
said. “It's disappointing but 
you've got to take what you're 
given. I'm going in the right di- 
rection. I’m not looking for a 
place, I’m looking to win." 
Once again Monty's problem 
was his putting. He missed one 
from six feet, two from four feet 
and one from three feet. The 
greens are such that any putt 
less than a foot could be spon- 
sored by Cameiot-it's a lottery. 

Despite his misses, Mont- 
gomerie hod only one bogey 
whilst an eagfe three at the 17th 
was some consolation. “We go 
to too many courses where the 
members have just finished 
playing,” Monty said. “This is set 
up for a tournament and this is 
good for us. I would say that 
about 80 per cent of the play- 
ers here are in favour of this 
type of course. It wifi sort out 
the best” Woosnam and Tor- 
rance might not agree. At one 
under par, Monty is six shots 
adrift of Andrew Oldcorn. Old- 
com. who had a 71, said: “The 
greens were just spooky. -It was 
almost pot luck. Anybody who 
has made the cut can wip." 

■ Warren Bladon, of England, 
and Scotland Roger Bcjfcies 
qualified for today’s 36-hole fi- 
nal of the British Amateur . 
Championship at Turnbcny 
from the semi-finals yesterday. I 


TODAYS 
NUMBER ' 


Cosmopolitan's 42 penalties .£^ 7 ^6^ T ™J®w™0£ Ru#>y Union 
and Star Appeals 45. ES*” 1 »= to Md an immawnai. 

68. ft Maty (Aia) 69 71, PkiAfQ(sEie[ aret «»is«efcrlhdrmairiiaSSSe 
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The number of sixes struck ty 
Graham Lloyd, son of tMcnfr 
land coach, David, on n&vrey 
to a double centuiy against 
Essex yesterday. His tally of. 
sixes set a new record ftir his 
county, Lancashire. the$re- 
vtaus best being 10. - 
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The 


I ife of a 


ferocious competitor 


W e have only known 
each other for a few 
minutes, bat this does 
■ ' not prevent PBter Sduneichel, 
(he Danish goalkeeper hoping 
' to help his country retain the 
■ European Championship title, 
. from standmgin front of me and 
’**■»: dropping his trousers. His body 
_ lowers over me as he insists that 
" >1 should take a good look. 

• • We are sitting in one of the 
plush boxes overlooking a mer- 
cifully empty Old TrafFord sta- 
-• dium. As no doubt Steve Bruce, 
now with Birmingham City, and 
• - Gary Pallister,wfflronfinri,' when 
■ -the bJond inspiration between the 
- posts shouts an order, you tend 
- jro obey. In case you were won- 
• ■ • dering, the focus of attention was 
• not to be his boxer shorts, but a 
hideous bruise covering most of 
-*V his thigh, obtained during Man- 
* Chester United's championship- 
• yrinning game at Middlesbrough 
the other week. 

I had just suggested to the 
/ • softly-spoken and likeable Dane 
-that his on-pitch manner was in 
• stark contrast to his general de- 
‘ mean our. For example, I con- 
• tinued, you gave Jan Age 
; 1 Fjortoft a fearful verbal volley 
•" for a challenge that was a bit latp. 

• - “I don’t think it was a bit late," 
_-Sdtmeidiel began. “1 think h was 
disgracefully late. Andy Gray 
‘ slaughtered me on TV for my re- 
* action, but I bad caught the ball 
- wben Fjortaft’s foot hit me. 1 just 
have to show you what I mean." 

; And with that the man who has 
won everything in the English 
game, as well as a European Cup- 
Winners’ Cup winner’s medal, 
revealed himself. Point taken. 

He does admit however that 
he can be just a weeny bit grumpy 
in a game. “It’s my way of feed- 
ing my energy into ray concen- 
tration," he says, shrugging his 
* shoulders in acknowledgement 
of my accusation. “I even do it 
in training although, believe me, 

• Bruce and PaOister are no angels 
either. Don't forget, you only ever 
get to see me shouting at them 
-because, when they do it to me, 
their backs are turned. Being a 
goalkeeper means you have to 
concentrate all the time, but I 
• hSdon’t go around in everyday life 


an Stafford talks to Peter Schmeichel, 
who is the rock behind Denmark’s 
European Championship defence 


Rising people. It is like lam two 
different people." 

While Eric Cantona has tak- 
en the lion’s share of accolades, 
Alex Ferguson has made a 
pomt this season of underlining 
what a crucial role his goal- 
keeper has played in what 
turned out to be a second, dou- 
ble-winning campaign. Schxne- 


“For a start h took a little 
time to get used to how physi- 
cal the game is over here. Every 
time I went fora cross someone 
would charge into me. 1 was 
never scared but I had u> adjust 
to this new experience because 
in Denmark, with my size, no- 
body ever challenged me. 

“The other thing that got me 
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jchei has much preferred being was the pace. It stHJ does. Every 
railed upon this time io produce time I have a friend from Den- 
ifie heroics rather than watch as mark staying with me -and I al- 
an almost innocent bystanderm ways have guests in my house 


previous years. _ they are a 

“It’s been a lot better for me,” poof the ga 
he admitted. “Other seasons IVe “Contrar 

gone 20 minutes without malting I never felt 1 
a save and that t 
believe it or not, “ ' 

mu«s ft a lot it needed the 

harder for you 


- they are amazed by the tem- 
po of the game over here. 

“Contrary to what I’ve read, 
I never felt there was a lack of 

skill in Eng- 

, , land. Ir was just 

0Q the that it needed 

„ the likes of 


«-■* ... . _ , tne uses oi 

to concentrate. |j|<eS OT CaDtOha Cantona -and 


This time, 
though. I’ve 
been a lot more 
active. It took a 
Sole time for the 
youngsters to 
settle down and 


- especially 
Cantona - to 
produce an 


especially Can- 
tona - to pro- 
duce an extra 
dimension, an 
extra edge. 
Players like 
Gullit and 


awKui. uu«fu ouu B oiiiiii ana 

there were times extra dimension* Beigkamp 
wben the more have produced 


wben the more 
experienced 

players in the team had to play out 
of their skins lo pull us through." 

As he talks he lazes in his chair. 
For a man whose head seems 
likely to explode on the pitch, he 
is remarkably laid back, a char- 
acteristic he believes he has 
picked up since arriving in Eng- 
land from Brondby as an already 
well-established international. 


have produced 

similar effects. 
What they and Eric have done 
is provide flair which has made 
everyone sit up and watch." 

Schmeichel, like many of his 
other European colleagues now 
playing in the Premiership, is lu- 
cid and speaks with a great deal 
of intelligence. He, unfortu- 
nately, is in stark contrast to 
many of his English contem- 


“Ifs the biggest thing I've dis- poraries. “Ah, well,” he begins, 
covered since being in this awn- in a kind of explanation. “I saw 
try,” he explained. *Tm definitely this programme on television 


more experienced, but the fact 
that I can do what I please, and 
still enjoy my privacy, has given 
me the ability to relax." 

What else, then, has he 
learned from plying his trade in 
the Premiership, the once de- 
rided home of. British football 
which has new been transformed 
into the end of the rainbow for 
many of Europe’s top stars? 


the other night all about Sting. 
He said that only footballers and 
rock musicians have no brains. 
I thought that was brilliant." 

Sting (together with the Man- 
chester United team of the late 
1970s) is a hero of the mnsic lov- 
ing, and musical, Dane, who 
helped pen the Danish squad's 
song for the European Champ- 
ionship, and who spends most 


of his spare time in a recording 
studio writing m usic and words. 

The 32-year-<dd sot of a Pol- 
ish professional printer, whose 
Danish mother also played piano 

and sang, formed a group as a 
small boy called “Gasoline," 
performing in the hack of the 
coach taking his football team 
home from away games. “I used 
to play the guitar and sing. 1 don't 
sing any more, though, not since 
I realised it was not one of my 
strengths. But I'm getting back 
into the guitar again.” 

His love of music win have to 
be placed on hold, however, 
while he deals with the smalt 
matter of trying to defend the 
European title. “I can't believe 
how strong the teams are this 
time," he said. “There really are 
no dear favourites. 1 reckon any 
one of about eight teams could 
end up as champions." 

Does that include England? 
“Oh yes, absolutely. Ihny Ven- 
ables is finding the right formula. 
1 don’t think this trip to the Far 
East was necessary, but they 
have a strong learn. If he can get 
England to peak, coupled with 
what will be a dear advantage 
of playing at hoipe, then Eng- 
land must have a chance." 

Just about the only team 
people are not suggesting can 
win the title is, ironically, the 
champions themselves. Thai 
suits Schmeichel down to the 
ground. “We’re the Jowest- 
proffle defending champions 
ever," he said. “And you know 
something? That's fine with us. 

“Don’t forget four years ago 
we didn't have any star names, 
but played some great football. 
When I watched a replay of our 
semi-final against Holland, I 
couldn’t believe how well we 
played. I was shocked, sur- 
prised and very proud to have 
played in that game." 

One thing is sure. Sooner or 
bier some poor Danish central 
defender will receive the most 
dreadful, televised ear-bashing 
from the man with over SO caps 
to his name. “True,” Scbmekhe] 
said. “But afterwards I will be- 
come the other man again.” 

With or without his trousers 



sport 

Laudrup 
to make 
up lost 
time 


Guard duty: Schmeichel, an inspiration between the posts Photograph: David Ashdown 


Denmark v Portugal 

Tomorrow. Hillsborough 
m 7.30pm 


GUY HODGSON 


If there was one Dane who had 
the edge knocked off his delight 
when his country won the Eu- 
ropean Championship four v vara 
ago, it was Michael Laudrup. He 
was pleased, of course, particu- 
larly as his brother Brian was a 
member of the winning leant, but 
when you have blown a chance 
lo share in glory you have every 
right to feel a mire silly. 

The Real Madrid striker was 
in his prime as Denmark sur- 
prised everyone by prevailing in 
Sweden, but an argument with 
the team's coach, Richard 
MoIIer-Nielsen. over the style 
of play led to Laudiup’s self- 
imposed banishment. As it 
turned out, it was a bad time to 
be sulking. 

The coach is the same and 
the tactics do not appear huge- 
ly different, but Laudrup. who 
wQl turn 32 during the tourna- 
ment, is back with a last chance 
of the international glory that 
should hove been his in 1992. 
“When you lake a decision, 
whether rt’s football or your pri- 
vate life, you have to stand by 
it," Laudrup. who will lead the 
Danish attack tomorrow, said. 

As for his change of mind 
about playing for his country, he 
explained: “With a lot of things, 
if you have something it be- 
comes normal. When you don’t 
have iu vou miss it. It’s nice to 
be hack." 

The match is heavy with sig- 
nificance. Brian Laudrup has 
sign-posted it as a potential 
qualification decider as he ex- 
pects Croatia to go through 
from Group D with either Den- 
mark or Portugal with them. 

The Danes prefer lo counter- 
attack but tiie Portuguese arc 
not the easiscst team to hit on 
the break. “Just to so on to the 
quarter-finals would be a great 
success for us,” Michael Lau- 
drup said. By tomorrow night 
the holders will have a better 
idea whether that success is 
attainable. 


HOW TO PLAY 


The Independent Euro- 


VI! 11 i 


pean L-nampionstup 
Football Forecast offers 
you the opportunity to 
use your footballing 
skill and judgement to 
answer the 11 questions 
printed below. 

Make your selections 
from the answer panel 
below. For every correct 
answer you will earn the 
□umber of points attrib- 
uted to that question. 
The individual with the 
highest number of points 
will win our prize, a VIP 
trip to see Milan in an 
important home match 
next season. 

Details of how to 
enter are given oppo- 
site. You can enter at 
any point up until 12:00 
noon on Saturday 8 June 
1996, the first day of 
Euro ’96. 


HOW TO SCORE 


Each of the 11 questions 
has a points value. If you 
answer any of the ques- 
tions correctly you will 
earn the points attributed 
to that question. In addi- 
tion to the 1 1 main ques- 
tions you wifl be required 
to answer a tic-break ques- 
tion. This question does 
not have a points value 
and will only come into 
play should the necessity 
arise. The winner will be 
the individual who earns 
the most points in the 
competition. 


T he reader with 
the highest num- 
ber of points at , 
the end of / 
the 1996 European I 
Championship will JM 
win our prize - a 9 
VIP trip to see Mi- I 
lan in an intpor- I 
taut home match f 
next season, \ 

You will be flown \ 

to Milan, fashion *nd 

football capital of the 


THE 


|)(LSTin\s 


Ad questions related to goals 
scored do not indude goals scored 
In penalty shoot-outs. 

point* vftw 

L WMch strtor from the 1st 
beta* wB score the most 
gads fa Ebro *96? 

2. Which strfaer from the Kst Kt 

Mow wfl score the least $3: 

goals fa Earn *96? 

3. Wldeh gDaVeoiwr from the '-gl 

fat below *■ concede the 

least m is fa Ewo *96? frg; 

4. Which goalkeeper from the : r ? 

1st below wfi concede the ;%©■. 

aostg fe faiEwo’96? yW 

5. How manor goals wB be 

scored fa total fa Groqp C, jj 

{Czech Rep., Germans Ital* 

Russia!? AT 

& How maqr grab wB there be 
fa the England » Switzerland 


How many goals wfa there be 

fa the'Brtay* Croatia game? 
How may goats wfl there be 
fa the Netherlands v England 


ft How many ydknr cards wffl be W -; 

baaed to the quarter-finals? ' 

10. How naqr sdbstilHfloos wfl 

there fie fa the WeaMqr 
send-ffaal? WW 

11. Hew m»ir shots on target wB 

thero he fa the Nether la n ds v 12 

Scotland game, {figures based 

on ITV statistics!? w 

Tie Rre^c How mmv goals wa be 
scored fa open play fa Em "96? 
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world, stay for two 
nights in one of the 

! city’s finest hotels 
and watch Milan 

take on another £n- 

I ropean giont in 

an important home 
game, whilst enjoy- 
ing VIP hospitality 
' courtesy of Vwnt- 
hall the sister 
company of OpeL 
Milan’s c lub 
sponsors. 



FROM VAUXHALLiy 

OFFICIAL SPONSOR 

miUV 96 ^ 



HOW TO ENTER 


uropean ehampionship 





AMI / 0 




'St. 


• . * •; 




Call 0891 363 392" To Enter Call 0891 363 391 

PlllSG phone C3fls charged^39p pa- mimtedieap r^e and 4dp per minote at al other times Tone phone 


E ngland hasn’t seen anything like it 
since 1966. Next month's European 

Gtampkjcship will be the biggest sport- 
ing event staged on these shores since Bobby 

Moore'S side beat Cfemtany 4-2 in the legendary 
World Cup final 30 years ago. 

No one knows whether Terry Venables'' 
tt-ftm can fwnntate history, but live drama and 
suspense of Euro *96 will captivate the nation. 

Four years ago Denmark stunned the 
international football community by winning 
the European Championship in Sweden. Can 
they do it again? WD Jurgen Klinsmann lead 


Germany to victory? Can Paolo Maldini and 
his team erase the memory of Italy’s 1994 
World Cup final defeat? WDl Alan Shearer 
prove he's England's most feared striker? 

AU questions wiU be answered at the Wem- 
bly filial on June 30th. Meanwhile, our 
appe tiles already whetted by the presence in 
English clubs of leading Europeans (France's 
Eric Cantona and Holland’s Ruud Gullit), we 
can 1 expect a feast of footbalL 

The opening game - England vs Switzerland 
at Vtembley is on 8 June. Ttoo days later Scot- 
land play the Netherlands at Villa Park. 


The 16 competing countries are divided into 
four groups, with the leading two from each 
section going forward to the quarter-finals. 
From then on its sudden death. 

In this sporting spirit The Independent and 
the Independent on Sunday invite vou to test 
your footballing knowledge. Play our Euro "96 
competition and you can pit your footballing 
expertise against other readers and a selection 
of celebrities. 

Ultima dy you have the chance of winning 
our prize; a VIP trip to watch Milan play an 
important home match next season. 


ANSWERS 


Strikers 


300 

303 R Sftrfdtfew rggswfa) 

305 Z ZUaot (Franca) 

307 p. flwtf—p JHa ttwrindW 

309 6. 2Ma (HaQr) 

jqi-'-tTii Tag. vc? — ~ 


530 ISMffiSML-I'il 

533 P.jdmMtKDmrt) 

Numbers 

800 

803 Ose 

rv.-v-'.-Ti 

«4 

80S Jlireo^ ^ 


gu ipwta&ti a *‘ 


Goalkeepers 


Boo 

503 KSafafPortug^ 

maosEsg. 

bob B. NBrnUm {BatgaiaJ 
500 iSSi 

SOT 

so8 

509 £ Vm derSar (Notim iM Mt*) 


flw 

Sixty-., ■ yjv-y.; jt. r ! 

So v on ^__ 

1 vSit j lit 

Note 

•*— iDp -wp - J ■ -I 7 *2 

- aj. 'u'. '■ '~r: Uu.'t 

Eleven 

S- ’ vs^ yt -it.t ■■ — - jv r-' 

umbm 



Stnmotem 


844 B tf j faw t ; • t : : 1 . wi- ' 

845 Mfanteoa 
84s 

847 Twenty ~oom^ 

848 

849 Twexty-thna _ 

860 

853 IW w^ftw i 

855 T wmaty ^avBB 
855 

857 hmity-nbe 

859 

860 ThMy-atie 

883 

864 Thirty-three 
885 

888 IWHha 

887 555^-^TK:.^; 

888 TMtyfwen __ 

869 #. 

870 Thatur-man 


873 Party _ _ 

874 Forty-ana 

875 fafllW;. . _ '-' 'r 
878 

877 

878 Forty-five 

879 FBri^^St '. 

880 Foety*&BYen 

883 

884 Forty-otoe 

885 Fifty. ’ 

886 niljhom 

887 rao(y^w«_ ' : 

888 my-ww 

888 rrft&foor 7"! 
890 FWy-flre 

893 

894 f Ifty-Tfvao 

895 FRty^ght^^ 

896 Flfty-abm 

897 SixtyJ : . ' 


Study the 11 questions op- 
posite carefully. 

Using your knowledge of 
football, choose an answer for 
each question from the an- 
swer list below. 

Make a note of your answer 
to each question together 
with each answer's three- 
digit code flo the left of the 
answer). 

You will use Lhe three digit 
answer code to input your an- 
swer for each question into 
our computer telephone en- 
try system. 

You wfll also be asked on our 
entry line to tell us verbally 
the total number of goals you 
believe will he scored in open 
play (not including penalty 
sbooi-ouLs) throughout Euro 
"96. Make a note ofyourver- 
bal answer before you caO. 
TTierc is no code for this 
question. 

Once you have selected your 
1] answers you will have a list 
of II. three-digit answer 
codes plus your figure of to- 
tal goals scored in Euro *96. 
Now dial our entry line. 

If you have a Pulse phone, 
one which makes clicking 
noises when you dial, then 
dial 0891 363 392. If you have 
a Tone Phone, one which 
makes lone noises when you 
dial simply dial 0S91 363391. 
By following the instructions 
given on the line carefully and 
double checking the selection 


is correct before yew tfial your 
entry into the game will be 
quick and easy. 

Enter your 11 answer codes 
in order wben asked on line 
using your telephone dial / 
keypad. You will then be 
asked to state your total 
goals scored in open play (not 
including penalty shoot-outs) 
during Euro "96 before you 
leave your own details. You 
will then receive your unique 
PIN number which is the 
only valid proof of entry. 
Have a pen handy to note this 
down. 

If you do not receive a PIN 
then your selection has not 
been registered. 

The lines are open 24 hours 
a day until noon on Saturday 
8 June 1996. You may enter 
as many times as you wish 
and you will receive a differ- 
ent PIN for each entry. 

In the event of a tie between 
entrants, scored on the basis 
of the 1 1 answers given, the 
total number of goals scored 
in Euro *96 - as selected by 
each entrant - shall be taken 
into account. The entrant 
giving a figure nearest to the 
actual total number of goals 
scored in Euro *96 will he the 
winner. 

In the event of a further tic a 
Euro "96 football quiz wil] be 
set by The Independent Sports 
Editor to decide the winner. 
Sorry, not available in the 
Republic of Ireland. 


All telephone talk ate 
dsuixtf at Wp per mm 
cheap rau: and 49p per 
min ai all cutter uma 
Max call dural ion B 
mms. Emms made hr 
pa) phnarcM appitiB- 
RLihsJy Mice lint made 

iuilt£ a normal ichr- 
phrac. 

CVtm pension only t^vn 

dialling (mm 
the UK uhd£ the o£fi- 

eial ImkprmLni tclc- 
phonc entry Braa. 
Aniwr rckcf km, once 
made, cannot he 
aimed. 


- New spaper PuNMimg 
Pic ihcto the n£lu to 
sap lhe game m am 
time and change ihr 
conduioas. 

• Inaudible, incomplete 
or incorrect idea ions 

will mu be accepted. 

• Sony, mu available in 
lhe Republic (if Inland. 

’ Newspaper PnWidiinB 
Pie are not response 
for any aunev kw or 
delayed in irander. 

• Umal Nr w p ap ii Pnb- 
hUui0 rales apply. Ed- 
tinr'idecftina b final in 
aQ maucn reblint to 


the game. 
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The next month will dictate how the most gifted English player of his generation is regarc ;d by history. Glenn Moora/eports * 

Gascoigne awaits the time of his 



T here is a scene in the film career while injudicious be- 

Who Framed. Roger Rab- baviour has ruined his reputa- 
bit, in which Bob Hoskins tion. Often the fall comes just 
as rehabilitation is in sjghL 
Even this season, having won 
over an initially antagonistic 
Scottish press, he appeared 
dr unk when he collected his 
player of the year award Then, 
a fortnight before the start of 
Euro 96, he is linked to van- 
dalism on a Cathay Pacific 
plane and loutish behaviour in 
a Hong Kong dub. Gascoigne's 
involvement in the former was 
massively exaggerated but his 
ing. So, however, it is in a das- boozy presence was prominent 
sic tragedy. Although there are in the latter, 
times, when he is belching at Even his private life has trag- 
camera crews, getting hair ex- k elements. His relationship 


lere is a scene in the film 
Who Framed Roger Rab- 
bit, in which Bob Hoskins 
is attempting to saw through the 
handcuffs which keep him con- 
nected to the cartoon rabbit. 
The cuffs keei slipping so 
Roger, using his cartoon dex- 
terity, slips out of them to hold 
the chain tight. Hoskins, real- 
ising the absurdity of the situ- 
ation, asks: “Why didn’t you do 
that before?” The cartoon 
replies: “1 couldn't, it wouldn't 
have been funny before." 
Comedy: it is all in the tim- 


tensions, and telling the News 
of the World “it wasn’t three-in - 
a-bed. ray mate Terry was there 
as well”, when Paul Gascoigne's 
life reads like a farce, it is noL 
But it could be 


stant 

tinual 


a Hamlet or a 
Macbeth. 

Gascoigne is 
the greatest 
English foot- 
baller of his 
generation. He 
can do things 
with a football 
which his peers 
can only dream 
about, never 

mind the aver- 

age park player. 

Yet, like all the great tragic he- 
roes of the theatre, he is basi- 
cally flawed. In Gascoigne's 
case his ability to play football 
outstrips his capacity to handle 
the consequences. He would be 
happy (possibly happier) as the 
star of a pub team doing a few 
tricks on Sunday morning after 
a lot of lagers on Saturday 
night. In short, he is too good 
for his own good and it is when 
the pressure is on that he lets 
himself down most badly. 

It happened in his moment of 
greatest triumph, when a rash 
tackle got him a yellow card 
which would have meant his sus- 
pension from the World Cup fi- 
nal he had inspired England to 
the brink of. It happened a year 
later when, having carried Tbt- 
tenham to the FA Cup final, a 
wild tackle saw him carried out 
ofiL 

And so it has continued, on 
and off the pitch. Untimely in- 
juries have pock-marked his 


‘He is too good 
tor his own 
good and when 
the pressure is 
on he lets 
himself down’ 


with his girlfriend, Sheryl, clear- 
ly has strong roots. How else 
would they survive the con- 
meats, the con- 
Gascoigqe’s 
confession of 
physical abuse, 
his reported 
drinking and 
flirting even as 
she lay in 
labour with 
their first 
child? Yet it 
□ever seems to 
get beyond a 
state of con- 
stant flux and, 
at present, they 
appear to be 

apart again 

Now, for four weeks, Gas- 
coigne again carries the hopes 
and fears of a nation upon his 
shoulders. At 29, he may have 
a lifetime's celebrity ahead of 
him but he wiD not have many 
more chances to justify it Can 
our hero, at last, emerge tri- 
umphant, or wfll it end in tears 
again? 

The omens are ambivalent 
The biggest plus is his form as 
a footballer which has been im- 
proving ever since his hesitant 
return to action in last summer's 
Umbra Cup. “He was playing 
15 minutes a game then,” said 
Terry Venames this week. 
“Then for the first three months 
in Scotland he was showing 
cameo parts, Irving on the edge 
of games. As the season has 
gone on he has been involved 
m bigger chunks of it and by the 

scruff of the nectHe is*iook- 
ing sharp now. 



simple ones, are beautifully 
weighted, they arc a gold-em- 
bossed invitation to his team- 
mates to play. 

So, his ability is in place. 
What about his mood? Since 
the Hong Kong revelations 
broke Gascoigne has refused to 
talk to the press. One has sym- 
pathy with his view, even if the 
chief protagonist is a newspa- 
per he has happily taken large 
of money from in the past 
and may do so again. 

Beforehand, though, he was 
sounding good. He interviews 
the way be plays, expressively, 
almost compulsively, with noth- 
ing left out. 

He may have more eloquent 
and thoughtful team-mates, but 
none are as revealing to talk to. 
TWo snatches of conversation 
linger in the mind from a qui- 
et moment in . 


for tins tournament. That, as 
Venables knows from the JWt 
FA Cup final, is a double-edged 
mood. 

“Yon must not douse his fire 
and take away what he is so 
good at The passion is part of . 
his game," said Venables. “Just • 
as long as he doesn't go over , 
that line." 

Hie Scotland game, against 
last season's rivals and team- 
mates, may present the biggest 
test of his temperament. On 
previous form he will score a 
hat-hick and then get injured or 
sent off. Or. if he survives that, 1 
calamity will befall him in the ■ 
semi-final. 

But maybe his luck is chang- ^ 
ing, and his mind. In recent 


If the cap fits... wear It backwards: Raid Gascoigne, England's down prince, yesterday Photograph: David Ashdown 


Chin a. 

One was a 
question about 
his knee. When 
Gascoigne sits 
down in his 
football kit it is 
the first thing 
you notice, 
whatever his 
hair colour and 
length. A deep, 
purple scar is 
etched into his 
right knee Eke a river on a map. 
There are even tributary scars, 
so many are the operations he 
has had. 

“It is not something I like to 
dwell on,” he said, “but it is al- 
ways there as a reminder that I 
am one bad tackle away from 
my career being over. It does 
make you aware of the need to 
make the most of things.” 

If be was reflective then, he 
was angered a few minutes ear- 
lier when it was suggested that 
Euro 96 offered him a chance 
to re-establish himself as a top- 
class international. “I don't 
have to establish myself myself 
as anything,” he countered. 
*Tve been an international for 


games he has begun to adjust to 
the defensive discipline re- 
quired by Venables; in China be 

' showed an un- 

~ " expected matu- 

‘At 29 he may ^ off the 

... . , pitch, picking 

have a lifetime s s*™-' 

an mt« 


celebrity ahead 
but not many 
more chances 
to justify it’ 


“He was sensational when he 
was anboenham and I think he 
might be just as good as that 
now, even a bit better. It is a dif- 
ficult comparison because he 
does things slightly differently. 
He shares the ball around a bit 


quicker which releases him to 
go on his runs. Before, the first 
thing he thought of was beating 
people:" 

The change is partly because 
bis pace has gone, sapped by in- 
jury and his “ refaeflmg" habits. 


But It is also a natural change, 
similar to that made by John 
Barnes. 

Gascoigne has said that his 
ambition is to go through a 
match without giving the ball 
away. If he can do so without 


reining in his ambition, it wffl be 
some performance. Zt is, how- 
ever, an attainable goaL He is 
the best passer In the British 
game, not just because he sees 
passes few players can, brut be- 
cause all his passes, even the 


dual-language ' 
press confer- 
ence with per- 
fect diplomacy. 

For believers 
in fate, and 
Gascoigne 

__ seems more 

" fated than 
most, the most telling incident 
came midway through last ■ 
mouth's Scottish Cup final. 
Gascoigne was bursting towards 
the area when, from his right, - 
came a lunging Hearts defend- 
er It was a terrible tackle, Ven- ' 
ables gasped when he saw it on 
television later. Gascoigne said: 

“It could have put me back in - ' 
Princess Grace Hospital." Once - * 
it would have; this time Gas- 
coigne saw it coming and rode 
the worst of it 

Gascoigne win always be un- ; 
predictable, that is part of his ' ■ - 
attraction. There is a sense of 
danger about him. Only a fool ' 
would predict his fortune this' 
month but, for his engaging 
seven years, Fve played in Italy, honesty, his transparent plea- 
I’ve -won the double with sure in playing the game, and. 
Rangers.” most ofall, for his indomitable 

Maybe, butdeep down Gas- return, from injuries which, .. 
coigne must be aware that he " 'would have broken a lessee-” .' 
bas foiled to live up to the spirit, one hopes the gods are ' M 
promise of his compelling per- at last on bis side. He ain’t per- 
formances in Italia 90. He is, feet, but for once he deserves; 
Venables said, very motivated their blessing. 


Swiss knives out for King Jorge 


Tvo years ago Artur Jorge un- 
derwent surgery for a brain tu- 
mour. “You look at life 
differently after something like 
that,” said the Swiss coach. 
“Everything becomes positive.” 
Such an attitude, should it be in- 
stilled in his players, could have 
serious repercussions for Eng- 
land on this momentous day. 

Not that Switzerland's recent 
form under the tutelage of Roy 
Hodgson's successor bears much 
evidence of positive thought. In- 
deed the Portuguese coach 
brings his contentious selection 
into this game with the cries of 
“Jorge out. Hodgson in" still 
ringing in his ears after the 2-1 
defeat by the Czech Republic in 
Baste last Saturday left Swiss sup- 
porters not a little disillusioned 
with their new full-time ap- 
pointment. One win in four 
games? Hodgson could have 
done better even running the 
side from his new Intemazionate 
office, Jorge's detractors reckon. 

If the writing is on the wail 
for Jorge-boy, all the more rea- 
son then to give it all he has got 
today. After all, be owes it to 


Clive White on the turbulent build-up to 
today's game for England's opponents 


himself to get one back on 
Venables who, when coach of 
Barcelona, knocked Jorge’s 
Porto out of the European Cup 
on their way to the 1986 final 
Rumour - substantiated yes- 
terday by striker Siepbane Cha- 
puisat (if you can believe him) 
- has it that Jorge will deploy 
three strikers today, thereby 
throwing into chaos England’s 
freshly-laid plans of playing 
with just three at the back. 

Looting at ease amid the rich 
furnishings of their country 
manor-house headquarters, 
Chapuisat conceded that they 
had that option with players of 
the quality of Kubilay Tuxkyft.- 
maz, Marco Grassi and, mod- 
esty forbid, himself. Jorge, 
however, was coy about then- 
ability to dictate to England. A 
multi-linguist with & degree in 
philosophy, he said' “It’s a very 
difficult match for Switzerland 
We are not the favourites and 
it’s important that we know it” 


No one would dispute Cha- 
puisafs assertion that attack is 
Switzerland's strongest suit, 
particularly now that this Borus- 
sia Dortmund striker has ap- 
parently recovered his fitness 
after a cruciate ligament injury, 
and perhaps Jorge, renowned as 
a defensive coach at Paris St- 
Germain, really has had a 
chaise of heart since his illness. 
Their attacking strength might 
have been stronger still had 
Jorge selected two more of his 
country’s many German-based 
players: the prolific Adrian 
Knup, who scored in the 3-1 de- 
feat at Wembley six months ago, 
and midfielder Alain Sutter. 

The surprise omission of two 
of “King" Roy's favourites left 
Jorge open to further criticism 
that he was attempting to pla- 
cate the multi-racial Swiss Fed- 
eration with a polyglot of 
players from the various regions 
of the country. Jorge is con- 
temptuous of such claims. “I 


don’t know any coach who 
makes political decisions,” he 
said his copious moustache 
bristling with indignation. “Sim- 
ilarly, I don’t choose players by 
their reputation but by their per- 
formance. Two players didn’t 
come because in my opinion 
they had a very bad season I fre- 
quency went to Germany just 
to watch Knup but I only ever 
saw him wanning up. He rarely 
played You cannot compare 
him with Chapuisat, who I think 
can be important for us. 


pears to be pining For Hodgson. 
“Six months with Artur Jorge 
isn't very long,” he said. “Wfe used 

to like to work with Roy Hodg- 
son and a lot of people weren’t 
pleased at the EA’s decision." 

It is also a much younger 
squad than that which acquit- 
ted itself so creditably at USA 
94. Se bas Lien Jeanne ret is one 
of the younger element. The 22- 
year-old from Neuch&tel Xam- 
ax has just one cap to his name, 
and yet could find himself 
deputising for the suspended 
Marc Hottiger. of Everton. 
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McCoist in merry mood 


PHIL SHAW 


reports from 
Stratford-upon-Avon 

On the day when one book- 
maker shortened the odds 
against Scotland so much as 
scoring a goal at Euro 96 from 
8-1 to 11-2, their leading marks- 
man was adeptly tucking away 
his chances in a press confer- 
ence at their training camp in 
Shakespeare country. 

Ally McCoist, 18 goals to his 
name from 52 caps, was re- 
minded that he was hardly a 
merchant of menace during 
Italia 90 or Euro 92. Did his Fail- 
lire to score in either worry him, 
his inquisitor pressed, or would 
he be happy as long as some- 
body netted for the Scots? 

“Individual targets,” McCoist 
began, solemn-faced and ap- 
parently about to trot out a 
platitude; “aren’t important 
compared with the team’s 
needs." As we dutifully scribbled, 
be added: “Ibn sure you’ve all 
beard" that rubbish before,” and 
then dissolved into laughter. 


Earlier, when Craig Brown 
shook his head in mystified de- 
nial of an alleged collision in 
training between Scotland's 
goalkeepers, the Rangers strik- 
er nodded encouragement to 
the assembled scribes. Out of 
the manager’s line of vision, 
McCoist mimed blood spurting 
from head wounds like Marcel 
Marceau acting out a gory 
scene from a Sam Peckinpah 
movie. 

Andy Goram and Jim 
Leighton were, it transpired, in 
fine fettle. Only one player, 
Eoin Jess, missed yesterday’s 
sessions after reporting a thigh 
strain. However, the Coventry 
midfielder is expected to be 
available when Scotland - rat- 
ed as 15th favourites at 80-1 to 
win the tournament - open ' 
against the Netherlands at 
villa Pack on Monday. 

Brown, who wflj delay nam- 
ing his side until an hour before 
the match, was unfazed by re- 
ports that Pa trick Khiivert, the 
Dutch striker, may not be fit 
“Whether he plays or not, well 
be prepared,” he said. “Alex 


Miller [assistant manager] and 
I saw them play veiy well with- 
out him against the Republic of ■' 
Ireland, and anyway, whoever 
came in would have more 
experience." 

Colin Hendry was more con- 
cerned that Scotland would 
have what he considered the 
psychological advantage of oc- ~ 
copying Villa’s Holte End. He 
also joined McCoist and Gary 
McAllister, the captain, in sign- 
ing Uefa's “Fair Play Pledge". 

hesitate 

other of the Scottish entourage 
suggested he was worried it 
might be a legal and binding 
document. 

Over at St Albans, the mood 
in the Dutch camp was more 
sombre. After the blow of los- 
ing Frank de Boer at a Iati|£/- 
stage, and the doubts over^v-v 
Khiivert, Guus Hrddink, the 
Netherlands coach, wfll now. 
have Peter Hoekstra and Phillip ^ ■ ' 

Cocu under treatment for an-; 
kle injuries as he travels to join .;•> - 
Brown in watching today’s ; 
opening game at Wembley. \ : ; •* 


Prepare for some 

aerial bombardment 



SAD 10 


THE FULL 90 HOURS OF EURO 96 STARTS TODAY. 
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‘All eyes on 
man with 
Italian plan 

Guy Hodgson hoars how Anigo Sacchi 
hopes to avoid the horrors of 1966 


Burn 96 



sport 


jpAfi m *a ye t ^ ecn ■? good 
jearfnrF'i^shfoofean; in Italy 
they ifunJc back 30 years and 
shudder. Indeed, if precedent at 
major football tournaments in 
this country is anything to go by, 
Amiga. Sacchi might as wed 
prepare his resignation speech 
now. , 

Arriving in Teesside as one of 
the fayourites for the World 
Cup 3D years ago, the Italians 
departed in disgrace after los- 
ing to North Korea in the group 
matches. They tried to sneak 
frisk home at night but were 
ax&bu&hed by supporters at 
Genoa' Airport and pelted with 
tomatoes. The players were 
caught red-handed, red faced 
and just about red everything by 
the time the supply of missiles 
had been exhausted. 

Sacchi hardly expects the 
tomato* treatment again, al- 
though it can be assured that the 
Italians are more than delight- 
ed to be in the north-west for 
Euro 96 rather than the north- 
east of their 60s shame. Nev- 
ertheless, his position is less 
secure than you would imagine, 
considering he got the Italians 
to the W^rid Cup final two years 
ago. ; 

“The ability to invent has be- 
come a sin," one of his critics 
wrote recently. “Sacchi wants 
players to run and run all the 
time: the imaginative flair could 
. be drowned in a glass of water.” 

So far that water has had a 
fuck's back effect on the Italian 
roach, who declined to pick 
Roberto Baggio and Gianlucca 
v'killi for a group that also in- 
cudes' Germany, Russia and 
he Czech Republic. “This team 
an win the tournament.” he 
aid. “There is no doubt about 
haL But we arc in a strong group 
nd anything could happen.” 

. Yesterday the Italian squad 
" all sharp clothes and sharper 
dSfruts -was let loose for the 
tedia at the Alsager training 
round in Cheshire. Or rather 
jme of them were, the likes of 


Raolo Maldini. Dino Baggio, 
rabriao Ravanelli and Alessan- 
dro del Piero preferring to let 
others do the talking. 

Instead Parma’s Gianfranco 
p)la, the man credited with 
keeping Roberto Baggio out of 
the squad and the scorer oF sev- 
en goals in the qualifiers, was 
left to do the duty. Of course he 
felt Italy would do well, he 
sard, but his attention was on 
English football. 

“I watch it every week on 
television,” Zola, who was born 
the month following Italy’s 


said. “When Faustino Aspmla 
tame over here, I took a par- 
ticular interest. I was keen to 
watch his progress.” 

He said he believed that 
Vialli would do well with 
Chelsea and even intimated he 
might follow his compatriot 
into the Premiership in a few 
years’ time when his credentials 
were shot to pieces with a 
chance remark. Asked which 
English players impressed him 
- and it might have been the 
translator who let him down 
here - he replied: “I obviously 
know about Platt... but also 
Cantona.” 

The Juventus goalkeeper, 
Angelo Peruzzi, brought every- 
one back to reality with a crash, 
implying the Italians' opening 
match against Russia at Anfield 
on Tuesday might be less than 
a feasL “Wswill try to stop them 
with an offside trap,” he said. 
“We want to stop them before 
they get near the penalty area ” 

That trap will receive its fi- 
nal honing against a team of 
Stoke City youngsters behind 
dosed doors at the Victoria 
Ground tonight Then it wifi be 
time for the Italians to justify 
their billing. 

“We have not won anything 
since the World Cup in 1982,” 
Milan's Demetrio Albertmi 
said, “and people are impa- 
tient” No one is more aware of 
that than Sacchi. 



England fans rest after their first match in yesterday's six~a-side contest 


Fanfare for the footy fans 


When Euro 96 began yester- 
day, a day earlier than bad 
been expected England kicked 
off against a team represent- 
ing the St John’s Ambulance. 
Bearing in mind England’s ca- 
pacity to inflict injury on peo- 
ple’s sensibilities not to 
mention a couple of aero- 
plane television sets, this un- 
likely starting-point appeared 
entirely reasonable. 

Switzerland failed to show, so 
who better to substitute for 
the team with the red eras than 
the ambulance men? At the six- 
a-side tournament that was the 
supporters' way of wanning op 
for the real thing the European 
Championship Finals winch be- 
gin at Wembley today when 
England take on the Swiss, it 
helped not to take things too lit- 


Trevor Haylett sees the supporters warm 
up for Euro 96 with their own competition 


Caminero kept in dark 
over team selection 


Luis Caminero may have 
oved crucial to Atletico 
adrid’s domestic champion- 
ip season, but he may not 
ake Spain's starling line-up for 
morrow’s Group B match 
ains( Bulgaria.' 

The influential midfielder is 
:II aware that the Spanish 
■ach. Javier Clemente, prefers 
keep his players guessing as 
his learn selection, yet 
iminero’s chances have been 
inished following his 
laration that he wishes to 
Atletico. 

incro, a key member of 
's 1994 World Cup side, 
not included in the first- 
line-up in the past three 
.actice matches. However, 
funinero shrugged off sug- 
that his problems with 
Lico were affecting his form 
attitude for Euro 96. 
,at’s already over,” he said, 
not interested in anything 



Spain v Bulgaria 

Tomorrow, Elland Road 
2.30pm 


except thinking about the na- 
tional team.” 

Caminero rates Spain as one 
of four favourites for the title, 
along with Germany, England 
and France. “There are several 
teams with good chances but no 
clear favourite,” he said. “We 
can reach the final if we get that 
little quota of luck any team 
needs to become champions.” 

Javier Manjarin, of Deporti- 
vo La Coruna, is the more like- 
ly choice on the right side of 
midfield. Caminero can play op 
either side but Real Madrid’s 
Jose Amavisca, just back from 
injury, is vying for the left po- 
sition. The' defence and attack 
seem settled, however, with 
Julen Guerrero as a deep tying 
playmaker and Juan Antonio 
Pizri as the sole striker. 


Ibrkish side, for exam- 
ple, conveyed accents that owed' 
-more to North London than 
Eastern Europe. And what 
were Wales doing in Group B? 
Ithas been years smee they nave 
been anywhere near an in- 
ternational tournament 
Fun, friendship and involve- 
ment rather than serious sport 
were tire order of the (fry at 


Middlesex University where 
the Football Supporters’ Asso- 
ciation had organised a curtain- 
raiser designed to bring closer 
together the fans from Europe 
who have journeyed to England 
for the big evenL 
Not every team could make 
it, which explains the presence 
of some unlikely names in- 
cluding the St John’s who are 
the FSA's chosen charity. The 
format was rimilar to Euro 96 
with a plate competition for the 

S losers. That way Scotland 
avoid their traditional 
early exit. 

Early on, England were 
clearly under the influence of 
Gazza, Platty and the rest - 
though, they hurriedly pointed 
out, they had notjnst arrived by 
plane. Despite having most of 
the game they drew 0-0 against 
the stretcher-bearers. Terry 
Venables would know that par- 
ticular feeling. 

Next they had to face the 
Scots, oral least a team of cure 
genuine Scot, Andy Strachan 
Miller, one boasting a Scottish 


grandfather and four English 
makeweights. Initially they 
had struggled to get a team at 
all. 

“We had a lot of people who 
just turned up looking for a 
game,” the FSAs Val Jones 
said. “They said that they were 
quite happy to be Turkey or 
Croatia, but Scotland? They 
sard they're rather not” 

Scotland’s lack of preparation 
showed. They had not trained 
up for the day and that went for 
most of the others. As a re- 
lentless sun roasted aching 
limbs the pace dropped appie- 
riabty, though England contin- 
ued to chug along nioely. 

Against the anld enemy Adi 
Mowles’ penalty put them on 
the way to victory. “That’s def- 
initety the highlight of my in- 
ternational career, which began 
at 10 o’clock this morning,” he 
joked. “It’s been a great day. 
The people involved here are 
not the hooligan type. This 
kind of thing can’t do any harm 
aialL" . 

Russia were an interesting 


team, the best organised ac- 
cording to the FSA and the gen- 
uine article, composed of fens 
who had come over to England 
especially for the Champion- 
ship. The same went for Ger- 
many. while the Bulgarian 
Embassy were called on to 
round up a side of their coun- 
trymen domiciled here. 

Igor Petruhin, a Moscow 
sports shop assistant has taken 
advantage of a friendship 
forged with a Newcastle fan dur- 
ing the 1992 tournament in 
Sweden to give himself a north- 
ern base from wbere be will take 
in Russia’s group games. “Much 
has been made about the hooli- 
gan problem, but this event 
shows the friendship that exists 
between fans from all nations,” 
he said. 

The French, half a dozen 
French students at the univer- 
sity, had local knowledge on 
their side. They also bad youth 
as well as Gallic flair, which was 
enough to see off England in the 
final “Just like the real final in 
three weeks' time at Wembley”, 
smiled match-winner Gauthier 
Legros. It’s not just Eric Can- 
tona who is showing the Eng- 
lish how to play. 


Uhrin ready to subtract three from six 


Dusan Uhrin,' the Czech Re- 
public coach, kept his squad 
guessing yesterday when he 
said thai three positions stfll had 
to filled for tomorrow’s open- 
ing Group C match 
Germany at Old Traffc 

Uhrin named six players in 
contention for the vacancies - 
Michal Horn ale or \feclav Ne- 
mecek in defence, Martin Fry- 
deli or Patrik Berger in midfield 
and Karel Poborsky or Radek 
Drulak in attack. 

With his first-choice goal- 
keeper, Petr Kouba, definitely 
fit after sitting out Thursday’s 
warm-up match against the 


Czech Rep v Germany 

Tomorrow. 0(d Trafford 
5.0pm 


Lancashire non-League club 
Bamber Bridge, which the 
Czechs won 9-1, Uhrin knows 
the rest of his line-up. Howev- 
er, be admitted that his selec- 
tion might be influenced if be 
bears who is playing for Ger- 
many before the Czechs’ final 
training session tomorrow, af- 
ter which be will announce his 
side. 

It wifi be a major surprise if 
Berger does not play. The 
Borussia Dortmund man was 


the leading Qech scorer in the 
qualifiers with six goals in eight 
games, he is also one of five 
players in the squad who play 
m the Bundestiga and is there- 
fore well aware of Germany’s 
strengths and weaknesses. 

The Czech striker, Pavel Ku- 
ka, of Kaiserslautern, expects to 
be marked by Berger’s Borus- 
sia Dortmund club-mate Jurgen 
Kohler, of whom he said: “He’s 
one of the best defenders in the 
world.” 

Germany's main injury prob- 
lem is their midfielder Mario 
Basler, who flew back to Mu- 
nich yesterday for treatment on 




TODAY’S FIXTURES 


TODAY 

Football 

EUROPEAN CHAMPtONSHP 
GROUP A 

England v PwtfTWinmt (3 l0) ... 

fat HtomMerSBX&jn) 

US CUP 

BdMe v Mejdeo (UJJpra) 

(at tfta Cotton BwA, Deltas) 

Rugby Union 

FIRST TEST 

AMd1flvTMK[ia30m) 

(at BaHymcra PmK BHtoane) 

TOUR MATCH: Soutffenf (NZ) v Scotland 
(&30am) (anmerz&rgD. 

Rugby League 

STONES SUPER LEAGUE: Sheffield E30es 
v St Helens (&0) fat CanSKA/m Par* e tub 
^XjnABistOMtiBBcVlEfeMdvDai^uy 
(6-0). Second DMafoo: Souffi Wales v 
Cftfete 0-301 far Conan Arms Putt dub 

&WHU. 

WIHWAtTONAi. MATCH: France B V Great 
BrtWn Bate »u <7.0! (at Touteusal. 

Speedway 

7.30 UDfeSB saw 

PREMER LEAGUE: Bradtonl v Q«Kt Swin- 
don vlmg Eaton. 

CONFBtENCE LEAGUE; Sftdenhai w UnAm- 
8*r, Eastbourne v Hyde (toWJ. 


Flying the 
flag for 
England 

£29 50 

0800 000 111 


Nct.-nAnl C'CjKdgwn 


Other sports 

BOWKS; world Baring Cfcgansauon leather- 
*«j5* nde corn** NasrxmHsmtri [Erg. Y**S- 
ei} vOBrfci Alcoa (P fScm. Non-9Bene»y*e5Tt 
contest; Hertae Hide (Eng) v Joel Heareh tfr) 
(both * NewcasQa Arenaj. 

CANOEING; CNBOonef Stm Rsgms (Holme 
Pienei»mt). 

CROQUET: tame Irwretxnab (Southport). 
EQUESTFBAMSM: Branham Ovoe-tOy evert 
(Bramham Park. Wethabtf. 
QOtP.&eohOpen(F<«aotN*r, Marten); 
Jor say Senors Open (La Moya). 

MOTOR RACKS: FttmUa Three Champvreftgi 
(Outon Park). 

TENNIS: Beckenham Open. 

TOMORROW 

Footb a ll 

EUROPEAN GHAMPlONStW 
GROUPS 

Sprite » Bntgarta CE30) 

(at stand Road. Lee®) 

GROUP C 

Gennany v Czech Republic (S.Q) 

fat Ok* Trafford, Manchester) 

GROUP D 

Denmark vPortn£ri (7.30) — — 



(atHB&crujgn, SiettnUH 
US CUP 

United States v Rep of trofend (&50) _ 
(a Fcttooro saOum. Boston! 

Rugby League 

STONES SUPER LEAGUE: Harfar v Bradford 
(kOfcOUwnvVfenmra&JOHMpnvlav 
don (&30): Wortnsmn v Lsettt (3.0). First Of- 
«Wok Bailey v SaSord l5J0»; Feaheretraw 
y Hul (6.0); AochdNe v Whbahuvi (3D); 
Wares * K«gfrtoy (630V Second OMMok 
B ramJeyvVoJ? WtvBy*»mt630); 

rtawettfChoriey (3^0) Preecot v Oxksb 
(3XB. 

American football 

W0RUJ LEAGUE Setsteh Ctaytnoresv lnr>- 
dcr Monets QA (at UaettL BfcbmgiL 

Other sports 

CANomce Mm* spm Rcelta ttttne Pier- 
reporo). 

CROQUET: Home kmmfltanafc (Southport), 
eveure Fhe Va*eys Road Race (Sown 
WNes). 

EQUESTRIANISM: Brantfam three^&y «8fiL 
lBramrem Parti. Wetrmw). 

GOIF: En0Hi open (Rna of AidNL Menfl- 
en); Jessy Seraore Open (La Uoye). 
SOMtt FBI Woru QompionPvowo»s 
final (tL30) (Couentiy). 

TBMG; Decharhm Open. 


an ankle injury. It is believed 
that Basler picked up the prob- 
lem before his country's 9-1 
wann-up hammering of Liecht- 
enstein in Mannheim on Tues- 
day, but he seemed to have 
shaken off the problem, playing 
45 minutes before being sub- 
stituted. 

Beni Vogts. Germany's 
coach, said: “He may have ag- 
gravated the injury when he 
clashed with Oliver Kahn in the 
game, but he didn’t report any- 
thing to me until yesterday 
when it swelled up.” Like Uhrin, 
Vogts is not expected to name 
his team until tomorrow. 

Premiership 
gets tough 
with agents 

Football agents have been told 
they must be licensed next sea- 
son to deal in Premier League 
transfers. Premiership dubs took 
the step at their annual general 
meeting in Coventry yesterday. 

Fifa, the game's world gov- 
erning body, lias already intro- 
duced its own code of conduct 
for agents and now the Premier 
League clubs have extended 
that charter into their own role 

book. 

“Agents must be licensed 
from the stan of next season and 
the Premier League will be 
running and administering that 
system,” said a spokesman. 

“There will be an application 
fee and ft will be at the discre- 
tion of the Premier League 
Board as to who rets a licence. 
And agents will nave to agree 
to conduct themselves in an eth- 
ical and professional manner 
and act for only one party in all 
transactions.” 

The Premiership also decid- 
ed to tighten up on the large 
television screens which have 
been erected at several grounds, 
including north London rivals 
Arsenal and Tottenham. 

Both clubs screened instant 
action but a League spokesman 
said: “It was agreed that dubs 
cannot in future relay coverage 
of the game currently being 
played without prior written 
consent of the Board.” 


TV money 
highlights 
club divide 


PETER LANSLEV 


Photograph: Robert Hallam 


:agu< 

night admitted they have 
reached the edge of an un- 
bridgeable gap following Sky’s 
£670tG investment in the Pre- 
mkrship as the top duhs offered 
politically correct utterances 
over how they plan to spend 
their pocket money. 

The Crystal Palace chair- 
man, Rod Noades a last-gasp 
play-off volley away from the 
Premiership, is now even more 
piqued the First Division 
spumed a joint television part- 
nership with the top-flight dubs 
last December. At the basement 
end Mike Bateson, chairman of 
Torquay United, acknowledged 
the 72 Eaotbafl League dobs arc 
now completely reliant on “any 
small crumbs" the Premiership 
cares to offer. 

Dadd Dein. Arsenal’s vice- 
chairman. spoke altruistically of 
the Premiership's responsibili- 
ties but in (ruth the top dubs arc 
here to stay and the rest con 
look after themselves. 

“The Nationwide League 
clubs arc left with a major prob- 
lem,” said Geoffrey Richmond, 
chairman of newly- promoted 
First Division Bradford City. 
“The gap, already vast, comes 
close to being unbridgeable.” 

Bateson added: “Good luck 
to them. The gap's well set and 
can now only continue to grow 
wider. It is always possible the 
Premier clubs may get inter- 
ested in Football League dubs' 
youth development policies and 
if they’ could scatter the odd £10 
or £I5m in our direction we’d 
be very grateful.” 

The Premiership’s bounty 
will start falling from the Sky at 
the start of 1 997/98 at an aver- 
age annual income of £8m per 
dub over four yeais. Taking into 
account BBCs £73m offering 
over the same period, ensuring 
Match of the Day lives on, the 
top 20 clubs will be sharing 
£1 86m a year, almost four times 
their current yield. 

Dein said: “These are very ex- 
citing times for football. Atten- 
dances are up and it’s flattering 


the television companies arc pre- 
pared to throw .so much money 
at our game. Now football has 
got to be very careful how (fell 
extra income is disposed Clubs 
are going to be evaluating their 
youth policies and further im- 
proving stadiums, to make sure 
that fans benefit. It’s vei\ im- 
portant that the money is' used 
wisely and that it shouldn't just 
go on inflated transfers. *’ 

Bateson pointed out that the 
full impact of (he Bosnian rul- 
ing may delay transfer mania, 
while Richmond forecast that 
the ploycts. via wages that in the 
Football League alone have 
doubled in five vears (from 
£4Sm in imUX'vfll benefit 
most. “I don’t think there’s a 
way off this conveyor belt," he 
said. “Despite all this money, 
the dubs won’t ultimately be any 
belter off - the whole ’lot will 
end up with the players.” 

Noades’ angst at missing out 
on the bigger slice is augment- 
ed by the met his lead to jump 
aboard the Premiership's gravy 
train last year was frustrated by 
the Football League Manage- 
ment Committee who instead 
opted for Sky's nn-the-tahle 
offer of £L25m over five years. 

Noades said: “We warned 
them when they signed with Sky 
and ITV that they'd be much 
better off going on a percentage 
basis with the Premier League, 
that we shouldn't be selling our 
product independently. The 
present deal just announced 
would have been worth £37m a 
year to us as against the £25m 
we’re getting.” 

His chagrin was however tem- 
pered by his belief the new Sky- 
deal will make the Premiership 
the best league in the world. “It’s 
marvellous for British football 
because it will enable the Pre- 
mier League to attract the best 
players in the world - not only 
the ageing masters but the best 
of the young players.” 

Not that they are likely to be 
beading for Crystal Palace, who 
arc established among a gang of 
perhaps six “pendulum” clubs 
set to be thrashing it out for pro- 
motion and relegation on an al- 
ternate basis. 


CHAMPIONSHIP COUNTDOWN 
No 13 Czech Republic 


Czechs could be 
surprise package 


Unlike their eastern European 
rivals Bulgaria and Romania, 
who made their reputations at 
USA 94. the Czech Republic 
arrive on these shores unbur- 
dened by great expectations. 
They are, after all, in what has 
been quaintly dubbed the 
“Group of Death” along with 
Gennany, Italy and Russia, 
and few expect them to 
survive. 

Bui, also unlike Bulgaria 
and Romania, the Czechs have 
a mostly young team, they 
are still developing and im- 
proving. and are not over-re- 
liant on big-name players who 
may be past their best Almost 
certainty, there wfl] be a shock 
result or two somewhere in this 
Championship, and it could be 
the Czechs who deliver. 

They have a pedigree in this 
tournament - or, rather, the 
old nation of Czechoslovakia 
did, winning the 1976 Champ- 
ionship by beating West Ger- 
many on penalties in (be final. 
Few quality players were lost 
when the Slovaks went their 
separate way in 1993. and the 
Czechs proved their worth as 
an independent footballing 
nation by topping a qualifying 
group itiat included the Neth- 
erlands and Norway. 

Consistency, though, is a 
problem. They managed to 
lose to Luxemboing and draw 
with Malta in the qualifiers - 
but they also beat the Dutch 
and the Norwegians at home 
and drew away with both. 
Danny Blind, the Dutch de- 
fender, did not quite know 
what to make or them. “It 
seems as though they play with 
a total lack of a tactical sys- 
tem,” he said. “In our two 
games against them I could 
not discover whether they 
were playing 5-4-1 or 4-4-2.” 

Tactics (or the lack of them) 
are the responsibility of Du- 
san Uhrin. a canny and prag- 
matic coach. His team arc a 
mixture of key men playing 
with overseas dubs and play- 
ers from the top two Prague 
sides, SI a via (who reached 
the semi-finals of the Uefa 
Cup this year) and Sparta. 

In goaf. Sparta's Petr Kou- 
ba is preferred to Newcastle’s 
Pavel Smioek. The 31-year-old 
Miroslav Kadlec steadies the 


Player to watch 



Pavel Kuka 

(Kaiserslautern) 

If the Czechs are to cause 
a shock, this man will prob- 
ably do the scoring. Kuka 
onty found the net once dur- 
ing the qualifiers, against 
humble Belarus, but he has 
found his form since with five 
goals in foe last four friend- 
lies. Quick and direct, he 
loves running at defenders. 


defence, in partnership with the 
tall, long-haired Jan Sucho- 
parek. a combative centre- 
half who loves to join attacks, 
in the style of Portugal's Fer- 
nando Couto. 

A former Slavia player. Pa- 
trik Berger, is the big hope in 
midfield. Only 22, he moved 
to Borussia Dortmund lust 
summer and has come of age 
as a highly-skilled, confident 
playmaker who can also score 
goals. Radek Bcjbl. a year old- 
er than Berger, has only just 
established himself in the 
Czechs’ starting line-up. Tall 
and blond, this hard-working 
midfielder is a good box-io- 
box player in lhe Bryan Rob- 
son style, who could make a 
name for himself in England- 

Up front. Ravel Kuka may 
be asked to play as a kmc strik- 
er. If not, his partner should 
be Radek Drulak, a 34-year- 
old journeyman forward with 
dodgy knees from Petra Dr- 
novice, a village club who 
readied the Czech Cup final. 

CZECH REPUBLIC SQUAfe Goaffirapore: 
M ItaUba Soma Pb«b). PhwI Smkek 
(Newcastle Untied). Latfsfan Malar iSto- 
van liwec). MtantaK Bttwtar Katfiec 
(fUtteriauteml. Jm Sudwmrak (Stnui 
PS0JBI. lubM Kobfe (Pow DmowM). 
Ufcfwl Hamah (Spjrta Prague!. Kami 
Rada, Martin Kotuteh uww Sipna Ofo- 
moucj, Radostw Lata) (ScnaiM*. MU- 
IteMw JM Heraac (ScttUho'ML Martin 
Ffydefc. Pawl Nadved (boih Sparta 
Prague). Pawn Barge* Itausa Dm- 
irund). Kami Potxxafcy.. Rada* tegd . 
Pawl Novotny lal Sunn Prapc). ttoatar 
Nsnaceh ffiewMirt. F*rwte Pw*rt 
Kota (Kacerdautemi. to** On** »fle- 
wa QmMttl. MadMr Smteer (San 
Pra&*!, (Man Kartr iSiffna Ommouc). 

Rupert Meteatf 
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EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIP: Time for talking to stop as Venables' team take on Switzerland at Wembley in opening 

England expect flying Star 


GLENN MOORE 

Football Correspondent 


By the time Eng- 
(2ml ,an<I ’s coach 
cruises through 
^ Wembley’s big 
BMP096 oak gates this af- 


ErzgZgxtzZ ternoon, the 
— opening ceremo- 
ny of Euro96m\l 
be well under way. Oa the 
pitch volunteers will be enact- 
ing scenes from the develop- 
ment of the English game, from 
500-a-side peasant village 
matches, to the advent of in- 
ternational football in 1872. 

Just over an boor later we 
shall discover if, under Teny 
Venables, the national side has 
reversed the trend of recent 
years, thrown off the burden of 
that heady heritage, and re- 
gained a place at the forefront 
of the game’s development. 


Just two days after the Pre- 
miership’s helter-skelter football 
received a £743m seal of ap- 
proval, the national side will at- 
tempt to play a different game 
of the type usually seen on Eu- 
rosport rather than Sky. The 
emphasis will be on passing and 
possession. 

Patience. Venables conceded, 
will be required, not least be- 
cause the Swiss may not be as 
divided as advance reports sug- 
gest “It would be nioe to win and 
entertain but it will be a tight 
gpame and we need to be pa- 
tient,” Venables said yesterday. 

Given a choice he, the bulk 
of the capacity crowd and all 
English supporters, will settle 
for a drab win as long as it is a 
win. A draw would put im- 
mense pressure on England in 
Lheir remaining games while the 
consequences of defeat do not 
bear thinkipg about. For the 
tournament too, an England win 


may be more important than an 
open game. The two together 
would really set the nest month 
up. 

It may have been the heat but 
Venables, usually so cautious, 
even allowed himself to dream 
a title yesterday. “It would 
mean a great deal to win it,” he 
said, “perhaps more than any- 
thing I have tried to achieve. It 
is a big responsibility. It means 
so much to everyone, but I am 
looking forward to ft. 

“We are an improved team. 
We are better organised, the 
players enjoy what they are do- 
ing, there is quality in the team. 
We have good technically 
skilled players and we have 
strong characters. 

“One of those is Tony 
Adams. Although neither he, 
nor Venables, were giving any 
clues yesterday ft increasingly 
looks as if he will be captain with 
David Platt on the bench. 


Problems mount for 
unhappy Germany 


Injury and problems with train- 
ing facilities have further dis- 
rupted Germany's preparations 
for Euro 96, which had already 
been unsettled by defeat against 
France and apparent discontent 
in the camp. 

Their coach, Berti Vogts, be- 
lieves tournament regulations 
will allow him to replace Mario 
Balser, if the midfield play- 
maker’s ankl e injury does not 
respond to intensive treatment 
in Munich. 

“I am an optimist and I am 
sure that Mario will be with us. 
But if he is out - which I must 
accept is now a possibility - then 
the rules and regulations allow 
us to make alterations to the 
squad until the kick-off of the 
opening match,” Vogts said. 

Basler’s injury posed anoth- 
er problem for Vogts, who was 
already vexed at having to re- 
arrange his squad's training 
schedule only a day before 
Germany take on the Qech Re- 
public at Old Trafford. 

The German coach described 
the facilities provided at the GM 


Yhuxhail Conference dub Mac- 
clesfield Town as the worst he 
had seen in 30 years’ association 
with the game. The pitch was so 
bumpy his players had to retreat 
to the grounds of their hotel. 

“I am very surprised. I went to 
my first World Cup in England 
in 1966 - then as a spectator - 
and the training facilities were 
great for all the teams," Vogts 
said. “I played at the 1970, 1974 
and 1978 World Cups and was 
involved as a coach from 198200- 
wards and £ have never come 
across anything tike this training 
pitch. I am very disappointed.” 

For the Germans, who have 
excellent facilities at home, this 
is not a new experience. They 
began their 1994 World Cup 

campaign hy complaining about 

tire Chicago ground where they 
played their openin g match. 

Vogts is unhappy with the 
Euro 96 organisers, as he had 
been assured that the facilities 
woul be improved after ex- 
pressing his unhappiness when 
he inspected them at the be- 
ginning of the year. 


The Germans plan to con- 
tinue training in private on a 
pitch at their luxury country dub 

hotel until they find another 
ground for public sessions. 

Turkey's coach, fttih Terim, 
has appealed to his country’s fa- 
natical fans to behave them- 
selves when his team kick off 
their campaign next week. 
About 33,000 tickets have been 
requested by Turkish authorities 
for the group phases and large 
numbers of English-based fans 
are also expected in Nottingham 
on TUesday for their side's 
opening Group D match 
a gains t Croatia - Turkey’s first 
appearance in the finals. 

“We want them to enjoy 
themselves without getting car- 
ried away,” Terim said on Fri- 
day. “There must be no 
fighting- fair play is very im- 
portant to TUrkish people.” 

Turkish victories are fre- 
quently marked in the streets at 
home by celebratory gunfire - 
not quite the thing for a town 
tike Grantham, the Turkish 
squad's base. 
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Friday’s Solution 


i^uauuiJ hebcihci 
d S G 0 a H 

□ raonBEIlBB QE0BE 
HEHEBEQU 

□ □1112 GBQDEBCinmB 

□ a cj □ b h id 

9QDDBI2DE U0EBO 
h n li r □ m 
UdEEB BdEEDHBB 

□ 0 til 0 E3 til CJ 
3QQBBG3BHHB EUEfl 

□ nQUQQEJH 
SanaEU □□□auEonn 

u u B H b a 
□ BEBCIQ QQE0IS0 


Last Satorday’s Solution 


IltiJtiJOHU EUB0CJEQB 

□ □ □ El n ci u b 

□□hedsiigie qbbqo 

□ naciEQiaB 
HHEEBEQ 0BED0BB 

□ CJ H 0 0 D G 

HD0H0 DEEOnaiHQ 

□ 0 0 Q 0 0 

□BI2EODD0 WHQDQ 

□ □ H Q □ a B 

csnanaiDa 0 qbqdob 

111 D U U 0 til W H 
HQBBa UEJ0HBC3BCIH 
B 13 0 H CJ HI til 0 
nnEjnnraraH bqeeiide 


ACROSS 

I X as a letter? (6.4) 

8 Yard’s attention drawn to 
regular beat at all times? (4- 

9 King or nobleman, back to 
front? (4) 

10 Country’s lack of progress 
not for men f6) 

II Coalmen ting on Sans is 
very important (S) 

13 Company slipping back into 
recent position (6) 

14 Playing this Dane could be 
most useful (8) 

17 Wireless runs with a current 
finall y put in - it often 
gets hot (S) 

19 Rubbish container bardto 
be found in a bridge (3-3) 

21 Green gems? You could 
have same line with red. 


23 Barry, accepting some work. 7 Dipk 
turned for Balkan dty (6) Cons 

25 No slouch, having taken m (6) 

capital dty (4) 12 Sybil 

26 Proposal to get stuck imo been 

swilling ale - becoming this? (6,4) 

(9) 15 Ineqi 

27 Finish in 23 hours, roughly? limit- 

(4^2.13) 16 Heat 

DOWN of ve 

1 Sharp artist taken in by 18 Kept 

swindle? Quite the reverse, mind 

quite the reverse (3,6) oceai 

2 u a fool self-satisfied? (4) 20 Fadw 

3 Thee a good deal shortened trous 

by civic dignitary (8) 22 Larg 

4 ' Servant bidding farewell to pertt 

it (5) tslaa 

5 Organised leader of church 24 Boy i 

getting in the amount of this i 

money? (7) 

6 A bland grey rock, mostly 

(W) 


7 Diplomacy used by one 
Conservative as a stratagem 

12 Symbol of shipwreck- has it 
been activated in a calm? 

15 Inequality? I fight it, within 
limits of desirabitiiy (9) 

16 Heads to change, as a result 
of vehicle trial (4,4) 

18 Kept up a velocity round 
middle of ocean, being 
ocean-going (4-3) 

20 Father? About to wear 
trousers, mostly (6) 


s, has line for “coral 

(5) 

Tying nothing implies 

egtigible! (4) 


possibly (8) 
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THE FRANKLIN SCRAMBLE 


Win a Franklin Bookman Dictionary and Thesaurus worth £100 

The first correct solution to this week's puzzle opened next Thursday win a Franklin Book- 
man Dictionary and Thesaurus worth £100. Answers and the winner’s name will be published 
next Saturday. Send solutions to Saturday Crossword, RO. Box 4018, the Independent, 1 Cana- 
da Square. Canary Wharf, London E14 5BL. Please use the box number and postcode and give 
your nra postcode. Last weeks winner was A Lobo, Bradford. 
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Adams certainly sounded Hke a 
leader of men yesterday as he 
spoke about the little things a 
captain can do to give his side 
the edge. 

“In the dressing room before 
the game ID be doing whatev- 
er is necessary, motivating those 


who need motivating; calming 
down those who need calming 
down. If a player looks edgy ID 
have a word. Some players like 
omens. If I can ID finaone for 
them - and if I can't, ID make 
one up." 

That, he recalled, is what he 


did with Steve Bould before Ar- 
senal's European Cup-Winners’ 

Cup final in 1994- “Steve likes 

an omen,” Adams said, “so I 

said to him - You see that, we’re 
playing Wfest Ham the Saturday 
before the final. Last time we 
did that we won the final, so 
we’re bound to win now 1 ." 

Had they played West Ham 
the previous time? “No, it was 
all rubbish but Steve didn't 
know. He played a Winder in the 
final. Anything to give us an ex- 
tra edge. 

“We can win it. I do not think 
we give ourselves enough cred- 
it We are second to none in our 

h eading ability, we are strong 
and we are good in the tackle. 
Tferry has put intelligence into 
our game. A few years ago the 
foreign impression of E nglis h 
football was that it was pas- 
sionate but a bit stupid. In the 

last few years Tfcrry has educated 

the players.” 


That education is about to be 
tested The Swiss are in some 
disarray but Vcnabfcs, in an un- 
fortunate choice of phrase; said 
he did not expect them to “roll 
over”. Adrian Knup. their scor- 
er in the 3-1 Wembley defeat in 
November, has been left behind 
but they still have three potent 
forwards - Kubilay Turkyil- 
ma z, Marco Grassi and, 
Stephane Chapuisat, a Bun- 
desliga winner with Dortmund. 

The possibility of all three 
playing, and theneed to take at 
least a point from the game, 
means wnaWes may opt to start 
with four defenders. Gareth 
Southgate would thus fill the 
floating role, pushing into mid- 
field if the Swiss play with just 
two up. Paul Ince could then 
concentrate on nullifying the in- 
fluence of the coveted Ciriaco 
Sforea, Switzerland’s outstand- 
ing player. 

However, it is important for 


Stofecrland's 

suspended 

K x-ialfy vpInriB ^E ^ 
cMunanian cornCTyu 
ahead of Platt. AlthMat 
aNes is loath to lose Pfl 
ing power MchA 
provides balance on dig 
Les Ferdinand K-i© 
with a groin strain burg 
onfy likely to a substi^f 
way. Coaches can haw afi J 
serves on the bench hnt'rf 
bring on three. ■ . I 

From Wembley tte to 
meat slips quickly intotfc 
ward with matches toman 
Leeds. Manchester and; 
field. Another six potente 
ners will be in action, ft 
Germany, Spain and Pen 
From then on it is a roflcrc 
ride lo 30 June. Hang o 
'enjoy it. May England 
Scotland - do the same. 



* 





England's Nasser Hussain drives away a delivery from AnH Kumble on Ids way to his maiden Test century in the first Test 
Edgbaston yesterday. Last out for 128, he was the mainstay as England built a first-innings lead of 99 Report: Page 27. Phoi 


Britain basks in £50m 
sporting weekend 


HUGH BATESON 


As the sporting summer swings 
into high gear today with the ' 
start of Euro 96, the Test match, 
the Derby and the Firench Open 
tennis finals, the people wear- 
ing the biggest smiles are not 
likely to be players or spectators 
but bookmakers, who expect 
more than£50m to be wagered 
on the weekend's major action. 

“ Euro 96 will be Britain’s 
biggest betting event ever, wth 
over £80m staked on the 31 
matches,” Ian Wassell of Lad- 
brokes said. “This weekend 
alone we expect Britons to wa- 
ger £50m, including £10m on 
the football and £25m on the 
Derby.” 

The Epsom Qasac, which 
starts at the earlier time of 
2.25pm because of the football 
at Wembley, is as open a bet- 
ting event this year ash has ever 
been, with no clear favourite. 


and no “housewives’ choice” ei- 
ther. 

It does feature one note of 
significance, though, with the 
appearance of Alex Greaves, 
who becomes the first woman 
jockey to ride iq the race on its 
217th running. Her horse, Por- 
tugese Lil, is the rank outsider 
of the field at 1000-1, but book- 
makers are dreading the remote 
possibility that she might actu- 
ally win. “Imagine, if onfy 10 
punters in each of the countiy’s 
betting shops invested just £L on 
Portugese lil, the liability will 
be around £5m,” David Hood 
of William HH1 said. 

Greaves s likely to attract the 

once-a-year bets that used to be 
poled on to anything that Lester 
Piggott rode, but the former ge- 
nius of the race has tipped the 
favourite, Dushyantor, whose 
trainer, Henry Cecil, saddled 
Lady Carla, the winner of the 
fillies’ Classic, the Oaks, yes- 
terday. 


This is the second year that 
the Deity has been run on a 
Saturday, rather than its tradi- 
tional Wednesday, a contro- 
versial move which the 
bookmakers claim has cost 
them money. “The race looks 
particularly exciting this year 
with so many horses having a 
winning chance.' Having said 
that, we don’t expect the race' 
to achieve the same betting 
levels as if it were returned to 
a Wednesday," Wassell said. 

In the day's other big betting' 
event, England are under- 
standable favourites to open 
their Euro 96 campaign with a 
win against Swfrzetkuul at Wem- 
bley this afternoon, at 4-6 with 
Ladbrokes. They are 7-1 for the 
whole tournament. 

“We have taken thousands of 
bets on each of the 16 teams, but 
England have been much the 
best backed,” WisseH said. “The 
biggest so far was a cash bet of 
£10,000 in a London shop.” ■ 


In Monday’s 24-page sports section 

‘If ail 16 teams were In a league, we'd struggle. But-. 

In a small league, wHh a wee break; we could come 
through. And with our support we could glue anyone: 
a game in a one-dff sftuaGon' 

In this week's Monday Interview, Craig Brown 

talks to Phil .Shaw about Scotland's chances In Edro 96 


In tomorrow’s Independent on Sunday 

.'T&tasinhfflri hatfjmdonelhe Double, but EngondvScoOahdwas acKf- 
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